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| _ Loſophers of Antiquity, Seneca juſt» 
| : 1 U the bicheſ Eſteem ; for 

hen others are led: in vain Diſ- 
utes ana trifling Altercations, he frites at the 
boot of Vi ie; - and whilſt with a nervous Ener- 


e rapacious Man, the furious, the avaritious,, 
Se /ibidinaus, the voluptuous, and luxuriant, 
makes Virtue triumph over the Oppreſſors,, 
id exalts her brighter Trophies to Heaven or 
uſe bis own Thought, makes Heaven deſcend 
* viſit her. 

| We hope it will be' a ſufficient Apology for 
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e old Ar & which has ſo ſo lore one unden. 
4 ho Nations of bis Watks, 3s very defict 
3 „ of Language, which is nel 4 one 
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Ice, not in the leaſt: 3 but theſe ins 


1 parable Starts and Emanations of his, are 


bein ta the geren Harangues fo 
* | "- oPers, 


3 y, be bares the Villain's Breaſt, and ſtrikes.” 
Same and Horror to the pungent Conſcience of 


4 14755 this celebrat author anew, that 
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others, as the Faculties and Operations of the Sour, 
are to the menial Functions f tbe Body. T, ror 

with all Reverenceto his divine Eſſaysupon Provi- 

dence, Benefits, Anger, Clemency, and the Art 


of attaining an happy Life, it muſt be confeſſed, | 
that he ſhews as much Skill inthe Diſtribution % 


of his Matter, the Congrility and Proportion of 
the Parts, and the Harmony of the whole in the ©: 


Contexture, as be does a natural Genius in adapt- © 3 


ing the Tenderueſs and Strength of all his ſenten- 


tious Raptures to the Uſe of Mankind? So that 
this ranging Humour of bis, as 4 learned Gen- 


tleman of the laſt” Age is pleaſed to call it, is ac- 
companied with @ curious F elicity of lively and 
pertinent Refleftions, even in the moſt ordinary * 
Occurrences of Life; and he is ſo judicious in 
his Applications, that Man reads him over 
again within himſelf, and his own Heart feels ® 
the Effets, and bears Teſtimony to the Truth * 


of Bis Doctrine. And what more can be done | 


towards eftabliſhing a right Principle in Ethics? 
For the greateſt Teſt of Truth and juſt Reaſon is, 
that which carries along with it the univerſal 


. 


Aſſent of Nature. Upon the Whole, therefore 
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to the Sacred Writings, he completeſt Syſtem 1 


we may pronounce theſe Morals of Seneca, next 


and Ralle of Virtue extant, 
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SENECA. 


ENECA was born at Cordova, in 

Spain, a Roman Colony, of great 
Fame and Antiquity : He was of the 
Family of Anneus, of the Order of 
4 Knights; and the Father Lucius An- 
nus Seneca was diſtinguiſhed from the Son 
by the Name of the Orator ; his Mother's 
2 Name was Helvia, a Woman of excellent 
4 Qualities : His Father came to Rome in the 
Time of Auguſtus ; and his Wife and Chil- 
3 dren ſoon followed him, our Seneca yet being 
in his Infancy. There were three Brothers of 
them; Marcus Annæus Novatus; Lucius An- 
2 neus Seneca; and Licius Annæus Mela. The 


; | firſt of theſe cog his Name to umu 


Gallo, 


* 


„ Life 1 


CGallis,” Hi: by him; the 
Treatiſe of Anger is dedicated to him. Au- 

neus Mela, the 8 8 Brother was Lucan's 4 
Father. 1 
6 
In the fifth Year of Tibęrius, at the Ex- -1 
pulfion of they Fews from Nome, Seneca was 1 
\abburt twenty Y ars of Age? his Father de- > 
ſigned him for the Bar, but his Genius led C 
him rather to Philoſophy, and he applied 
his Studies to Virtue. and Morality. He RF -<« 
conſtantly attended the. Lectures of the great 1 
Men of that Age; as Attalus, Sotion, Papi. = 
1ius Fatianus, and Was alſo” a great Admirer = -- 
of Demetrius the Cynic, whoſe Converſation #8 ! 
he had afterwards at Court, and with whom 1 
he travelled . 45 to. foreign Parts. His Father 1 
very much diſcouraged his ſtudying/Phito- Wt 
. fophy, and would needs put him upon = + 
lic Employments, in Purſuance of W ich Ft 
he was firſt choſe Nuæſtor, then Pretor, and 2 
ſome fay Canfu, but this. is dublotis. = v 
= "He. was pitch'd. u Pon 00 be rata" to en 
- Nero,, and whillt the 5 mperor follow'd his h 
Advice, all Things went fight; His 'two f. 
chief. 1 were Burrhus ald Seneca, li 

Who were both excellent in their different E | 

„Ways « Burrhus for his Military Diſci- 
Phine, and Seneca, for is, \preceprive In- ti 
* Aructions. "SS, PS . 9 E 
«Iv 85 3 * 8 
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In the firſt Year of Claudius he was ba- 
niſhed into Gorfica,, when Julia the Daugh- 
ter of Germanicus was accuſed by Meſſalina, 
of Adultery, and baniſhed too; Seneca being 
charged as one of the Adulterers. He was 
re- called, after he had been in Exile about 
eight Years, and as much in Favour as 
ever. His Eſtate was Pry Patrimonial, 
but the greateſt Part of it was the Bounty 
.of his Prince his Villa's, Gardens, Lands, 
Poſſeſſions, and incredible Sums of Money, 
-are agreed, upon at all. Hands, which drew 
an Envy upon him. Dio reports, that he 
had 250,0001.. at Intereſt in Brittany, which 
he called in all at once; yet the Court could 
never bring him to Flattery, and the Prac- 
tiſe of his whole Life witneſſes for his 


= Piety, Submiſſion, and Virtue; for finding 
that he had ill Offices done him at Court, 
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and that Nero's Favour began to cool, he 
went directly to him, and ofter'd to refund 
all that he had gotten -z Nero. indeed would 


not receive it, but however; from that Time 


1 
S745 + 
# 
Far 


he changed his Courſe of Life, received 


= few Viſits, ſnunn'd Company, and went but 
little abroad. | 


He had two Wives; we have no men- 
tion of the Name of the firſt, but his ſecond 
was Paulina, whom he often ſpeaks of with 
great Regard; but his Son Marcus was by 
the former. ä 


A 2 Tacitus 


iv The Life of SznzcA. 


Tacitus gives us the following Account 
of Seneca's Death, to Nero's great Satisfac- 
tion; not that there was any Proof againſt 
'him of being in 4 Conſpiracy, but Nero 
was reſolved to do that openly which he 
could not effect privately; for it is reported, 
that he had corrupted Cleonicus, a freed Man 
of Seneca to give his Maſter Poiſon, but it 
had not the defired Succeſs; for either the 
Servant diſcovered it to his Maſter, or Set- 
neca by his Prudence and Caution, prevented 
it; for he lived only upon a ſimple Diet, as 
the Fruits of the Earth, and his Drink was 
moſt commonly the River Water. 3 
Natalis was ſent to viſit him, with a Com- 
A that he would not let Piſo come near 
im, and adviſing him to a Continuance of 
their Friendſhip and Acquaintance; to whom 
Seneca made anſwer, that frequent Meetings 


and Conferences between them, could do 


neither of them any Good, but that he 
| ſhould be glad to hear of Piſo's Welfare. 
Hereupon a Captain of the Guard was ſent 
to examine Seneca, upon the Diſcourſe that i 
paſſed between him and Natalis; Seneca either 
accidentally, or on purpoſe, came that Daß 
from Campania, to a Villa of his within four 
Miles of the City; and the next Evening 
the Officer beſet the Houſe. He found Sene- 3 


ca at Supper with his Wife and two Friends, 
and 


hy . 
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and immediately told his Commiſſion ; Se- 
neca admitted that Natalis had been with 
him in P:ſo's Name, and that he had ex- 
cuſed himſelf from granting his Requeſt, 
on Account of his ill State of Health, 
and his Deſire to be private and quiet. 
« Ceſar himſelf, ſays he, knew very well 
« that I was not a Man of Compliment, 
« having received more Proofs of my Free- 
dom than my Flattery.”* 


'This Anſwer of Seneca, was delivered to 
Nero, in the Preſence of Poppæa and Ti- 
gellinus, the intimate Confidents of this bar- 
barous Prince; and Nero aſk'd him, whe- 
ther he could gather any Thing from Se- 
veca, as if he intended to make away with 
himſelf ? The Tribune replied, he did not 
find him at all moved with the Meſlage, 
but he went on with his Diſcourſe, and 
did not ſo much as once change Counte- 
nance, Go back to him, ſays, Nero, and 
tell him, that he is condemned to die. 
Fabius Ruſticus, fays the Tribune, did 'not 
return the fame Way he came, but went 
aſide to Fenius, and told him Cz/ar'& Or- 
ders, aſking him whether he ſhould obey 
them or not; who adviſed him to it by 
all Means: Sylvanus, alſo one of the Con- 
ſpirators aſſiſted now, yet he did not think 
5 to appear himſelf in the Buſineſs, but 
ſent a Centurion to Seneca to tell his Doom. 

| | _'s Wes Seneca 


vi The Life of SENECA. 

Seneca without any Surpriſe or Diſorder, 
called for his Will, which being retuſed. 
him, he turned to his Friends and told them, 
« That lince he was not permitted to requite 
« them as they delervech he was yet at Li- 
40 FUE to bequeath them what he eſteemed 
« moſt of all, the Image of his Life, which 
<« ſhould give them the Reputation both of 
Conſtancy and Friendſhip : Where added 
he, is all your Philoſophy now, all your 
© Reſolutions againſt the Violences of. For- 
« tune? Is there any Man fo ignorant of 
« Nero's Cruelty, as to think that after the 


« Murder of his Mother and Brother, he 


« would ſpare the Life of his Governor??? 
After ſome general Expreſſions to this Pur- 
poſe, he embraced his Wife, and conjured 
— to moderate her Sorrows, and betake 
herſelf to the Contemplation ef a virtuous 
Life in which ſhe would find an ample Cen- 
ſolation for the Loſs of her Huſband. Pau- 
ling on the other Side, tells him, that ſhe 
was determined to accompany. him; and 
with a fix*'d and reſolute Countenance, or- 
der'd the Executioner to perform his Of- 
fice. “ Well, ſays Seneca, it after the Sweet- 
* neſs of Life, and the many Pleaſures 
* therein, which I have often repreſented 
c to thee; if notwithſtanding the natural 
« Propenſity which all Mankind have to 
« ſuſtain. their Being, even under Calanii- 
« ties and AﬀeCtions ; if thou canſt over. 
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came that innate, Love of Life which 


cc 

4 Nature "hath "implanted in us all, and 
« hadſt rather meet an honourable: Death, 
« thou wilt rife ſuperior to che reſt of thy 
7 

cc 


Sex, and future Ages will eſteem thee. 


< the firſt of Roman Dames; and- in chis 
% Advice, I conſult at the fare Time, the 
« Fame of a Perſon I-hive ever q να⏑˙, and 
« my own Tenderneſs; which alone makes 
« me fear, and tremble at my approach- 
« ing Fate, in Dread of the Injuries that 
«© may attend thee when I am gone: Our 
&« Reſolution in this generous Act will be 
equal, but thine will be the greater Re- 
e putation.” After this, the Veins of both 
their Arms were open'd at the ſame Time; 
Seneca being waſted by Age and a ſpare- 
Diet, did not bleed freely; the Veins of 
his Thighs were therefore cut to haſten his 
Deathzz his Eloquence ſhew*d itſeff to the 


laſt, for in the Midſt of his Agonies he 


continued dictating to his Friends. But Nera 
having no particular Spite agaigſt Pauli- 
na, order d her to be ſaved ; fearing his 
Cruelty would grow too inſuppottable and 
odiou s. Je” 
p 4 . 

Seneca finding his Death flow and lingring, 
deſired Statins Anneus to give him a Doſe of 
Poiſon, which he had prepared before-hand ; 


this was brought him, and he drank it up, 


but to little Purpoſe, for his Body was al- 
N rr A 4 ready 


+ 
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ready chilPd, and bound up againſt the Force 
of it. He was then remov'd into a hot Bath, 
the Fume of which ſoon difpatch'd him, and 
his Body was burnt without any funeral So- 
lemnity, as he had directed in his Teſtament, 
though that was made in the Height of his 
Proſperity and Power. | 


THE 


OPINIONS 


| Ds © 5 ar HE 
I 4NTIENTS 


Senecas Writings. 


3 T appears that our Author had, . amongſt the 
: 1 the Antients, three profeſs'd Enemies. In the 

firſt Place Caligula, who called his Writings, 
Sand without Lime, alluding to the Starts of his 
Fancy, and the Incoherence of his Sentences. | But 
Seneca was ' never the worſe for the Cenfure of a 
Perſen that propoſed even the-. ſuppreſſing of 
Homer himſelf, and of caſting Virgil and Livy out 
bf all Public Libraries, The next was Fabius, who 
taſks him for being too bold with the Eloquence of 
former Times, and failing in that Point aged: 


* On Senęchs Writings. 


and alſo for being too queint and finical in his | 
Expreſſions: Which Tacitus imputes, in Part, to 3 
the Freedom of his own particular Inclination, and q 
partly to the Humour of the Times. He is alſo. 
charged by Fabius as no profound Philoſopher; but 
with all this, he .allows him to be a Man very ſtu- 
dious and learned, of great Wit and Invention, 
and well read in all Sorts of Literiture ; ; a ſevere 
i”: of 1 mo divinely 23 and 
. well ww ding, if it werF o1 N hig 
FI be a din That tif his Judgment had been 
anſwerable to his Wit, it had _ much the more 
for his Reputation,; but. he wrote whatever came 
next; So that I Would Write f Reader, ſays he, 
to diſtinguiſh where he himſelf did not; for there 
are many Things in him, not o ee Fe har But 'd, but 
admired ;z and it was great Pity, t hat could do 
what he would, ſhould not * ane the beſt 
Choice. His third Adyerfary is Agellius, who falls 
upon him for his Style, ahd a Kind of tinkling 
in his N but yet commends him for his 
1 an 7 ounſels. On the other Side, -C- 8. 
le cala him E Man of excellent [Vit an Leary- e 
ing; 7 , The Prince of Erudition ; Tacitus gives i, 
kim the Character of a wiſe Man, and a fit Tutor e 
er a Prince: Dio _—_ him to have been the . 


1 f bas Ages ; 


Of thoſe Pieces of bis that are extant, we Wan 
not need to give any particular Account; and 
of. thoſe that are loſt we cannot, any farther than 
by Lights to them from other Authors, as we find ſ;; 
them-cited much to his Honour; and. we may rea- 
fonahly compiute them to be the greater Par t of 3 
Bis Works. That he wrote ſeveral Poems in +; 1 
Baniſnment, may be gathered partly, from ES 
but more axe gut. of Jagtys,, wh ho fays, 71 
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Mas reproached with his applying himſelf 10 P cetsy, X 
Fer be /aw that Nero took Pleaſure in it, aut of. &. 
„en to curry Favour, St. Ferom refers to a Dit 


On Seneca“ Writings; 


Purſe of his concerning Matrimany. Lactantius 


es Notice of his Hi/tory, and his Books of - 


3 lity St. Auguftin quotes ſome Paſſages of his. 


Wt of a Book of Superflitian Some References 
e meet with to his Books of Exhortationg. Fabius 
Makes Mention of his Dialogues : And he bim- 
f ſpeaks of a Treatiſe of his own concerning 
BZ arthqakes, which he wrote in bis Youth. But 


e Opinion of an Epi/telary Correſpondence that he 


Kd with St. Paul, does not ſeeur to. baye much 
Folour for it. | 


i Some few Fragments, 3 of thoſe Books 


F his that are wanting, are yet preſerveg in the 
Nritings of other eminent Authors; ſufficient to 
Dew the World how great a Treafure they have 


Þ\, » by the by pers of that little that i lit, 


Lee, eber 1 7 Dow 
25 the” ſharpeſt F all the. & ticks, Divix. Tf, 
great a Veneration has be for Lib, 1. Cap. 2, 


. Am, hty 1 A, for Tnftance, diſ- 


ine of a Violent Daath.; Tho: vun not:underiand, 


' 7 ?- Her is the e Governor of Heaven 
nd Earth, and, the God of all your gods; and it 
upon him 1 De all thoſe Powers depend, - which 
e worſhip for Deities. Moregver, in his Exhor- 


ions This God, ſays he, when he laid the Foun- 


Wtions of the Uaiverls, and entered upon the 


Neeateſt and the- beſt Work in Nature, in the or- 


Fring of the Government of the World; tha' 
was himſelf all in all; yet he ſubſtituted other 


J Fo ordinate — as the Servants of his. Com- 


mands. 
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Libs; Cap. I 5. tive (ys Seneca in his Exhor- $ 


| have Remedies without, and Poiſon Within. 


whoſe Splendor and Authority ; is the leaſt Part of b 


xit On Seneca's Writings. 


mands. And how many other _— does this Hee | 3 4 
then Heul of God, lite one of us { = 


Which the Acute Seneca (fays Lactantiu 2 
Cape 2+ again) ſaw in bis — We, 4 
fays he, have our Dependance elfewhere, and 
ſhould look up to that Power, to which we ate 4 
indebted for * we can pretend to that is good. 


And again, Seneca fays very 4 
Tib. 21. Cap. 2. well in his Morals; I — wor- Y 
r ſhip: the Images of the Gods, th. 


4H 


fays he, kneel to th and adore them; they tha 


are hardly ever from them, either plying them with 7 ſay 
Offerings or Sacrifices; and yet, after all this pre 
Reverence to the Image, they have no Regard at 
all to the Workman that made it. 3 


3 9 
Lattantius ebe An Invec- 


tations) Þ the Maſter-Piece of # 
moſt of our Philoſophers; and if they fall upon the 
Subject - of Avarice, Luſt, or Ambition, they laſh 
out into ſuch Exceſs of Bitterneſs, as if Railing 
were a Mark of- their Profeſſion. | They make me 4 


CLadtantins ſtill. He that wal 4 

"Ti 3. cp. 9. tnow all Things, ler him read 5 
Seneca, the moſt lively Deſcri- 

Ir of Publick Vic ices, and Manners „ and the r ® 
Karan of them. „ 
And again: As 3 bas it 2 
Lis 6. E 17. in the Books of Moral Philoſo- 
He is the brave Man, 
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ius Greatneſs ; that can look Death in the Face, 
without Trouble or Surprize; who, if his Body 
ere to be broken upon the Wheel, or melted 
dad to be poured down his Throat, would be leſs 
concerned for the Pain itſelf, than for the Dignity 
Wot bearing it. ny 


= Let no Man, ſays Lactami- r 
nt, think himſelf the ſafer in Lib. 6. Cap. 14. 
bis Wickedneſs for Want of a . 
XR Hitneſs ; for God is anmiſcient, and to him No- 
thing can be a Secret. It is an admirable Sentence 
that Seneca concludes his E xhortation withal : God, 
= /ays he, is a Great, (1 know not what) an Incom- 
prehenſible Power : It is to him that we live, and 
and to him that we muſt approve our ſelves. What 
does it avail us, that our Conſciences are hidden 
from Men, when our Souls lie open to God:? 
I hat could a Chriſtian have ſpoken more to the Pur- 
Xx po/e in this Caſe than this Divine Pagan? And in the 
Beginning of the 7 a Work, ſays Seneca, What is 
it that we do? To what End is it to ſtand con- 
triving, and to hide ourſelves? We are under a 
Guard, and there is no eſcaping our Keeper. One 
Man may be parted from another by Travel, Death, 
or Sickneſs: but there is no dividing us from our- 
ſelves. It is to no Purpoſe to creep into a Corner 
where no Body ſhall ſee us, Ridiculous Madneſs 
Make it the Caſe that no mortal Eye could find 
= us out: He that has a Conſcience gives Evidence 
= againſt himſelf, | 


It is truly and excellently ſpoken GS 
of Seneca. lays Lactantius once Lib. 6. Cap. 25. 
again: Conſider, ſays be, the ads 
Majeſty, the Goodneſs, and the venerable Mer- 
cics of the Almighty ; a Friend that is __ 
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Hand. ' White Delight tan it be to him, the Stavgh. 
ter of innd nt Creatures, or the Worſhip of bloqqy 


Sacrifices ? Cet us purge our Minds, and kad! virtuous 0 
and honeſt Lives: His Pleaſure lies not in the 3 07 
Magnificence bf Temples, made with Stone, but che 
in the Piety and Devotion of conſecrated Hearts. chip 
ein 

In the Book * Seneca wrote againſt Super ſti- i 4 Cri 
Tian; 2 of Images, ſays St. Auſtin, he write a C 


thus, They repreſent the Holy, 4 not 

wb Go" Del, the Immortal, and the Inviolable | 3 * 
Lib. 6, Cap. 10. Gods, in the baſeſt Matter, and of 
without Life or Motion: In the ſo 

| 1 of Men, Beaſts, Fiſhes ; ſome of mixed fel 
| jes; and thoſe Fi igures they call Deirier; 3 which, 
if they were but animated, would affright a Man, 2 IM 
and, paſs for Monſters. And then a little farthr, L, 

* treating of Natural Theology, after citing the Opi- i 
2 nion of Philoſophers, he fappofes an Objeclian [ 
againſt himſelf : Some Body will perhaps ak nie, 
1 Hg you have me then to believe the Heavens and 
the Earth to be Gods, and fome of them above the 4 
Moon, and ſome below'it ? Shall T'ever be brought 
to the Opinion of Plato, or of Strato the Prripa- 

* tetick ? The one of which would have God to be 1 

X without a Body, and the other without a Mind? 
To avhich he replies And do yo give more Crelit 4 

; then to the Dreams” of T. Tutius, Romulus, and i 


- Hotilius, who” caufed among other Deities, even th 
Fear and Palmiefs to be worſhipped ? The vileſt of to 
human Affections; the one being the Motion of A 
an affrighted Mind, and the other not ſo much de 
. the Diſcaſe, a8 Edldar“ of à diſordered Body. ti 
Are theſe” the Deities that you will rather — c 1 
r. Faith 1 in, and phice in the Heavens? And 0 
ſpealingę afterward of" their abominable * toit / z1 
| What Liberty does hi write One, Yays he, out of t 


Zeal, 


,/ 


Of Wiebas "Within: i xv 


real; ma makes ima? an Euünuch; ahother lances 
is Arm! 0 be Wont Way to pleaſe their 
Zods, WI has, { re Man "do if he had a Mind 


3 
REY 


— — 
Cc 


o anger. th r-if this be the Way to pleaſe 
them, 8 tainly 7897 not 7 be wor- 

ped at All. Ufat a Fren 2A is this, to ima- 
ine, that "the Gods can. be de ighted with ſuch 
A Cruelties, as even the worſt of Men would make 
Ja Conſcience to jofict ! The gelt batbatous and 
43 Tnotorious. of III rants, ſome of them have, per- 
haps, donefit t emſelvés, or ordered the teafing 
of Men to Pieces by others; but Wy, never went 
4 ſo far, #29, command. any Ma Jan to torment hini- 
cult. have heard of These that have ſuffered 
Az &: hg to ratify the Luft of their 'imperions 
ZE Mafters ; but never any Man that 'was forced to 
act it upon himſelf. "The murther themſelves in 
3 their very, Tem 72 and ch Prayers are offered 
up in Blood. Whoſoever fall but dbſerve' Whit 
= tlicy do, and what they ſuffer, will find it 16 "mil- 
be becoming in honeſt Man, fo unworthy f a Free- 
man, and ſo inconſiſtent with tlie Action of a Man 
in his Wits, that he muſt conclude them all to 
be mad, if it were not that there are ſo many of 
them; for only their Number is their Juſtification, 
and their Protection. 
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In pen he comes to reflect, ſays St. Auguſtine, upon 
thoſe Paſſages which he himſelf 1 in the Capi- 
tol, he cenſures them with Liberty and Reſolution : 
Aud no Man will believe that ſuch Things would be 
done, unleſs in Mockery or Phrenzy. What Lamenta- 
tion 1s there in the Egyptian Sacrifices, for the Loſs 
of: Ohris ?' And then, what Foy for the ſeeing of 
im again? Which hg himelf makes Sport with; for, 
in Truth, it is all a Fiction; and yet thoſe People, 
that neither loſt any Thing, ner found any Thing, 


muſt 
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reſs their Sorrows and their Rejoicings, th 


the mu ex Degree: But there is only a certain Tie, 
fays he, for this Freak, and once in a Year People 
may be allowed to be mad. . I came into the Capi. 
tol, /ays Seneca, where the ſeveral Deities had den! 1 
ſcveral Servants and Attendants, their Lictors, their 
Dreſſers, and all in Poſture and Action, as if they 
were executing their Offices: Some to hold the 
Glaſs, others to comb out Juno's and Minerva's 7 
Hair: One to tell Jupiter what o' Clock it 
is; Some Laſſes there are that fit Zing ' upon 
the Image, and fancy Jupiter has a Kindneſs for 
them. An theſe Things, /ays Seneca @ while a ; oak 4 
a wiſe Man will obſerve for the Laws Sake, more 
than for the Gods; and all this Rabble of Deities, 
Which the Superflition of many Ages has gathered 


together, we are in ſuch er to adore, as to 
conſider the Worſhip to be rather Matter of Cuſ- 


tom than of Conſcience, Whereupon St. rm 5 ooop 3 
obſerves, That this illuſtrious Senator worſhipped * 
what he reproved, acted what he di 22 hed, and e * 
what he co E 
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PART I. 
F RN FIS, 


GH. 
Of BENEFITS in general. | 


MONGST the many and various 
Errors of a raſh and inconſiderate Life, 
there is nothing more hurtfu] than the 
Ignorance of Mankind in giving and 
receiving Benefits, for *tis a natural 
Conſequence, that a Favour badly conferr'd muſt 
be badly acknowledged, nor is it wonderful that 
amongſt fo many and great Vices, nothing is more 
common than Ingratitude. And this ariſes chiefly 
from a Miſtake, in not ſelecting Perſons worthy to 
be obliged, or miſapplying the Benefit beſtowed. 
It is neceſſary therefore firſt of all to enquire what 
a Benefit is? which I ſhall define thus. A Benefit 
rs a friendly Office done with ** and Diſcretion, 


that 
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that is, with a due Regard had to the Circumſtances 
of Quality; Manner; Cauſe; Time; Place; Per- 
ſon and Quality: Or otherwiſe; It is a free and be- 
nevolent Action, that delights the Giver in the Comfort 
it adminiflers to the Receiver. For it is not ſo mate- 
rial what is done or what beſtow'd as with what 
Inclination. It will be hard to reduce this Subject 
either into Method or Compaſs, firſt becauſe of the 
infinite Diverſity and Complication of Caſes, and 
next by Reaſon of the large Extent of it. For al- 
meſt the whole Buſineſs of Mankind in their ſocial 


Capacity will come under this 'Topic : 'The Duties Y 


of Monarchs and Subjects; Huſbands and Wives; 
Parents and Children; Maſters and Servants; Na- 
tives and Strangers; thoſe who are exalted in Gran- 
deur, or groveling in Obſcurity; Rich or Poor; 
Friends or Enemies may all be comprized herein. 
The very Meditation of it changes our Nature, 
inſpires us with generous Thoughts, and teaches us 
the Parts of Honour, Humanity, Friendſhip, Piety, 


Gratitude, Prudence and Juſtice. The skill of 1 1 


right ordering and conferring Benefits, is of all mo- 
ral Duties the moſt abſolutely neceſſary to the well- 
being of Man in general, and of every Individual: 
It is the very Cement of public Community, and 
a peculiar Bleſſing to Particulars: He that is bene- 
ficent to his fellow Creatures does Good to himſelf, 
not only in the Conſequence, but in the very Action, 
ſince the conſcious Knowledge of well- doing gives 
ſuch a ſubſtantial Joy to the Heart as is an ample 


"Reward. 


There are Cera Sorts of Benefits, which may 
be reckon'd Neceſſary, Profitable, or Delightful. 


There are ſome Things without which Life cannot 


ſubfiſt ; others, without which we ought not to live, 


and ſome on the other Hand we do not chuſe to 6 


live without: In the firſt Rank are thoſe which de- 


a3 
* 1 
liver 


Ch. ii. Of different Species of Benefits, 3 


liver us from imminent Dangers, or the diſmal Ap- 
prehenſions of Death: Then the Favour is to be 
eſtimated according to the Hazard, for the greater 


the Extremity, the more conſiderable is the Obliga- 


tion. The next is a Caſe wherein we may indeed 
live, but in which it is much nobler to die, as when 
Liberty is in Queſtion, or upon the Account of 
Chaſtity, or to preſerve a good Conſcience. In the 
third Place, we may reckon thoſe Things which 


= Cuſtom, Uſe, Affinity, or Acquaintance have ren- 
der'd valuable to us, as Huſbands, Wives, Chil- 


dren, Friends, &c. which a Man of Honour and 
Honeſty will endeavour to preſerve at his utmoſt 
Peril: And there's a large Field to diſcourſe of 
Things profitable as Money, Honour, Cc. to 
which we might adjoin Matters of Pleaſure and Su- 


perfluity. But before we come to the Circumſtan- 


ces of a Benefit, it will be proper to make ſome 


previous and general Deliberations upon the Thing 
itſelf. 


—_— 


a 


CHAP: IL 
Of different Species of BENEFITS. 


N Order to be the more conciſe, and to bring 
this Treatiſe into a better Method, we will di- 
vide Benefits into Abſolute and Common. The firſt 
way Forge g on to good Life, and the other 
only Matter of Commerce between Man and Man: 
The former are by much the wore excellent, upon 
the Account that they can never be aboliſhed, 
whereas all material Benefits are continually fluctua- 
ting, and in Poſſeſſion of different Maſters. | 
There are ſome Offices that have the Appearance 
of Benefits, yet are nothing but pleaſing Conve- 
2 


niences, 
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niences, ſuch as Wealth, or Dignity, and Titles. 
Theſe a wicked Man may have conſerr'd upon him 
by a good, or a good Man by the moſt evil. 
There are ſome on the other Hand that ſeem like 
Injuries which are but Benefits ill taken ; as Inci- 
ſions, Cauſtics, or cutting off a Limb under the 
Hand of a Surgeon. The greateft Benefits of all 
are thoſe which we receive Ave our Parents, as a 
good Education beſtow'd on us in a State of Igno- 
rance, or Obſtinacy; their Care and tender Con- 
cern for us in our Infancy ; their Diſcipline in our 
Childhood to keep us to our Duties by Fear ; and 
when Perſuaſion fails, their proceeding to Severity 
and Puniſhment, and by Correction implanting 
Goodneſs in us againſt our Inclinations. There 
are Matters of great Value many times which bear 
but a ſmall Price, ſuch are Inſtructions from a 
Tutor, Medicines from a Phyſician, &c. And there 
ore ſmall Matters again which may be of great 
Conſideration to us: The Gift may be little, and 
yet the Conſequence very conſiderable, a Cup of 
cold Water in Time of Diſtreſs may fave a Man's 
Life. Some Things are of great Moment to the 
Giver, others to the Recgiver; for Inſtance, one 
Man gives me an Houſe, another ſnatches me out 
of it, when it is falling upon my Head; one gives 
me an Eſtate, another takes mę out of the Fire, or 
caſts me out a Rope when I am ſinking : Some 
good Offices we do to Friends; others to Strangers; 
but thoſe are the nobleſt we do without Prede- 
ſert. There is a bountiful Obligation and a cha- 
ritable one, the firſt in Point of Convenience, and 
the latter in a Cafe of Neceſſity. 

Some Benefits are common, otÞ«rs are perſonal; 
as for Example, when a Monarch, of his own Ac- 
cord, grants any particular Privileges to a City, in 
that Caſe the Obligation lies upon the Communi- 


ty, 
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ty, and affects every Individual only as a Part of the 
Whole; but if it is done particularly for one 
Perſon's Sake, then he fingly is the Debtor for it. 
The Cheriſhing of Strangers is one of the Duties of 
Hoſpitality, and exerciſes itſelf in the Relief and 
Protection of the Diſtreſſed. 

There are likewiſe Benefits of good Counſel, 
Reputation, Life, Fortune, Liberty, Health, and 
even of Superfliity and Pleaſure, One Man obliges 
me out of his Pocket, another gives me Matter of 
Ornament or Curioſity, and a third affords me Con- 
ſolation in Trouble or Adverſity. Not to mention 
Negative Benefits : For there are ſome that reckon 
it an Obligation, if they do a Perſon no Hurt, and 
place it to Accompt as if they ſaved a Man be- 
cauſe they don't undo him, when they have it in their 
Power. To define it in a few Words, as Bene- 
dolence is the moſt ſociable of all Virtues, ſo it 
is of the largeſt Extent, for there is not any Mau 
either ſo great or ſo little, but he is capable of giving 
and receiving Benefits, 


a — 


CHAP. III. 


A Father may have Obligations to his Son, 
and a Maſter to his Servant, 


T is a Queſtion that will bear canvaſſing, he- 
1 ther it is not poſſible for a Father to owe more t6 
a Son, in other Reſpects, than the Son owes to his Fa- 
ther for his Being. Doubtleſs there are many Sons 
who are greater and better than their Fathers, as 
the Original often falls ſhort of many "Things that 
derive their Being from it: Thus for Example. the 
Tree is larger than the Seed, the River than' its 
Spring, the Foundation of all Things lies hid, and 

| the 
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the Superſtructure obſcures it: How can I owe all 
to my Father becauſe he gave me Being, when at 
the ſame Time I may owe as much to a Phyſician 
who ſaved his Life, for if he had not been cured, I 
might never have been begotten : Or if I ſtand in- 
debted for all that I am to my Beginning, my Ac- 
knowledgment muſt run back to the Original of all 
human Beings. My Father beſtowed Life on me, 
which he could not have done, if his Father had not 
. tirſt given it to him. He gave me Life, not know- 
ing to whom, and when I was in a Condition, nei- 
ther to feel the Stroke of Death, nor to dread it. 
But the greateſt Benefit is to give Life to one that 
knows how to uſe it, and that is ſuſceptible of the 
Apprehenſion of Death; it is true, that without a 
Father I could never have had a Being, and ſo with- 
out a Nurſe that Being had never been improved; 
but it does not follow therefore, that I am indebted 
for my Virtue either to the Founder of my Birth, 
or her that ſuckled me. The Generation of me 
is by much the leaſt Part of the Benefit, for to live 
and breathe I enjoy in common with the Brutes, 
but to live well is the main Buſineſs of Mankind, 
and that Virtue is all my own, excepting what I 
imbibed from my Education. Neither ſhould we 
haſtily conclude, that the fir? Benefit ſhould be the 
greate/t, becauſe without the firſt, the greateſt could 
never have been ; the Father gives Life to the Son 
but once, but if the Son faves his Father's Life 
ſeveral Times, though it is look'd upon only as his 
Duty ſo to do, it is, notwithſtanding, a greater Be- 
nefit : And farther, as every Benefit we receive is 
exaggerated by the Neceſſity we are under for it, as 
the living has more Need of Life than he that is 
not yet born ; ſo the Father receives a greater Be- 
nefit in the Contmuance of Life, than the Child in 
| Suppoſe 
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Suppoſe a Son deliver his Father from the Tor- 
ture, or which is more, lay himſelf down in his 
Place ? The giving him a Being was but the Office” 
of a Parent, a ſimple Act, a Benefit beſtow'd at a 
Venture; beſides that he was a Partaker in it, and 
did it out out of Regard to his Family, he gave 
only a ſingle Life, and he received a happy one in 
Return. My Parents ſent me into the World naked, 
expoſed, and void of Reaſon, but my Reputation 
and Fortune are advanced by my Virtue. If any 
one makes himſelf famous throughout the World 
for Eloquence, impartial Diſtribution of Juſtice, or 
Atchievements in War, does he not confer an 
ineſtimable Benefit on his Parents by dragging them 
as it were from Obſcurity, and placing them in the 
faireſt Light, Who had ever known AR1sTos or. 
GRYLLUS, but for their Sons XENO HORN and 
PlaTo? And the Merit of SocRaTEs, firſt 
brought us acquainted with SOPHRONISCUSs. SCI- 
PIO whilſt he was yet but a young Man preſerved 
his Father's Life in a Battle; and afterwards reſcued 
him from the Machinations and Contrivances of a 
powerful Faction, who had accuſed him; loading 
him with the higheſt Honours of Rome, and the 
Spoils of public Enemies. He made himſelf as emi- 
nent for his Moderation as for his Piety and milita- 
ry Skill : He was the Defender and Eftabliſher of 
his Country, and having deſtroy'd its moſt potent 
Rival, left the Empire without a Competitor, mak- 
ing himſelf not only the Preſerver but the Founder 
of the Roman Glory: And did not Scipis in all this, 
more than requite his Father, for barely begetting 
him. Did Auchi ſes more oblige Aneas by dandling 
him in his Arms when an Infant, than the Trojan 
did his Father, by bearing him on his Shoulders 
through the Flames of Troy, and making his Name 


famous to lateſt Poſterity, amongſt the Founders of 
= * B 4 the 
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the Roman Empire ? Titus Manlius had a crofs- 
guy haughty Father, who baniſhed him his 

ouſe, as a Blockhead and a Scaiidal to his Fa- 
mily : Yet this very Son, hearing that his Father's 
Life was in Queſtion, and a Day appointed for his 
Trial, went to the Tribune that was concerned in 
the Cauſe, and diſcourſed him about it; the Tri- 
bune acquainted him with the Time that it was to 
come on, and thinking to oblige the young Man, 
told him that Part of his Father's Accuſation would 
be his ill Uſage to him. Manlius having got what 
he wanted, drew a concealed Dagger from his Bo- 
ſom, and laying hold on the Tribune, Unleſs you 
ſwear, ſays he, that you will let this Proſecution drop, 
I will bury this Dagger in your Heart; I know it is in 
your Power, and I thus leave it to your Option, whe- 
ther you will deliver my Father or not. The Tribune 
{wore, and kept his Word, and made a favourable 
Report of the whole Aflair to the Couneil. 

I do not ſpeak this to diſcountenance the Ve- 
neration that is due from us to our Parents, nor 
to make Children worſe but better, and excite in 
them generous Emulations ; for in a Contention of 
good Offices both Parties are happy, as well the Van 
quiſh'd as the Conqueror. It is the only honourable 
Diſpute that can ariſe between Father and Son, which 
ſhall exceed the other in conferring Benefits. | 

It is likewiſe a Queſtion, whether a Maſter may 
be obliged to a Servant? And in the Solution of this 
we muſt diſtinguiſh which are Benefits, which Du- 
ties, and which Miniſterial Actions : By Benefits 
are to be underſtood thoſe good Offices that we 
receive from Strangers, which are voluntary and 
may be forbore without Blame. Duties appertain 
more immediately to a Son or a Wife, and are in- 
cumbent upon Kindred and Relations. Miniſteriai 
Offices are the Part of a Servant z and ſuice it muſt 


be 


— 
Pd 
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be allowed that the Mind, and not the Condition 
of the Perſon ſets the Value upon the Benefit, a 
Servant may oblige his Maſter, as a Subject may 


his Sovereign, or a common Soldier his General, 


by doing more than he is expreſly bound to do: 
There are many Things in which the Law is tacit, 
and neither commands nor forbids ; and in theſe, 
the Servant is left free to uſe his Diſcretion. But 
it would be a very hard Caſe for a Servant to be 
chaſtiſed for doing leſs than his Duty, and to meet 
with no Encouragement when he does more; his 
Service and Perſon, *tis true, are his Maſter's ; but 
his Mind is his own, and there are many Com- 
mands which are as-improper for a Servant to obey 
as a Maſter to impoſe. No Man is fo great, or 
in ever ſo exalted a Station, but he may both necd 
the Help and Service, and ſtand in Fear of the 
Power and Unkindneſs even of the meaneſt of Mor- 
tals. One Servant kills his Maſter, another ſaves 
him; nay, preſerves his Maſter's Life at the Ha- 
zard of his own ; he expoſes himſelf to Torments 
and Death, and ſtands unmoved amidſt Threats 
and Flatteries. This is not only a Benefit in the 
Servant, but much the greater for his being in that 

Condition. — | 
When Domitius was blocked up in Corfinium, 
and the Place beſieged by Cæſar, he prefs'd his 
Servant to adminiſter Poiſon to him, which find- 
ing him backward to comply with, as loving 
his Maſter and valuing his Life; „ Why do 
«« you delay, ſays Domitius, ſeeing I am reſolved 
« on Death, and if you deny it me the Way I re- 
«« queſted, have it in my Power to find it with my 
« Sword? The Servant moved by his Deſpair, was 
« prevailed upon to give him a Potion, which it 
<< ſeems was only an innocent Opiate. Cæ ſar took 
* the Town, and being enraged at the Servant for 
B. 5 having 
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ce having, as he thought, deſtroy'd his Maſter.” 
Only let me be preſerved, fays he, till the Event 
diſcovers whether I have given your Father Poiſon or 
not. Demetrius recover'd, and Cæſar gave him 
* Life, but it was his Servant that gave it him 


At the Siege of Adrumentum, when it was redu- 
ced to the laſt Extremity, two Servants made their 
Eſcape and went over to the Enemy, where they 
were kindly received. At length the Town was 
taken and the Romans enter'd, the Soldiers in the 
Heat of their Fury putting all to the Sword ; theſe 
two Fellows ran directly home, took their Miſtreſs 
out of her Houſe, and drove her before them, re- 
viling her all the Way, and telling every Body how 
barbarouſly ſhe had uſed them fo y, and that 
they were now reſolved to be * on her. 
When they had got her without the Walls, they 
carefully concealed her till the Danger was over, 


by which Means they ſaved their Miſtreſs's Liſe, 


and ſhe in Return gave them their Freedom. It 
was not the Action of a ſervile Mind to do ſo glo- 
rious a Thing under the Appearance of ſo much 
Villany, for if they had not paſs'd for Deſerters and 
$06 they could not have accompliſhed their 
ign. 

| Caius Vettius, Governor of the Marſians, was 
carried out to be put to Death in the Preſence 
of the Roman General; his Servant who accompa- 
nied him, and ſaw him in this Extremity, ſnatch'd 
a Sword from one of the Guards, with which he 
firſt lew his Maſter, then, ſays he, It is Time 
« to conſult my own Safety, I have ſet free my 
« Maſter, and now muft ſeek Liberty myſelf.” 
And with theſe Words he immediately plunged the 
Weapon in his own Breaft. Shew me any one 
that could more nobly ſhare his Maſter's F * 

Nebel f 


— — 
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Wich one Inſtance more, (and that a very brave 
one) I ſhall conclude this Chapter. 

In the Civil Wars of Rome, a Party coming to 
fearch for a Perſon of Quality that was proſcribed, 
a Servant put on his Maſter's Cloaths, and ſuffer'd 
bimſelf to be taken by the Soldiers as the Maſter 
of the Houſe : He was taken into Cuſtody, and 
— to Death without diſcovering the iltake. 

hat could be more glorious, than for a Servant 
to die for his Maſter? in ſo degenerate an Age 
too, when there were not many Servants that 
would not betray their Mafters? Who can help 
admiring ſo generous a Tenderneſs, in a public 
Cruelty ? Such invincible Fidelity in a general Cor. 
ruption, as rather to chuſe Death for the Reward 
of his Honeſty, than the greateſt Advantages 
of INES otherwiſe have had for the Violation 
of it 


CHAP: Iv. 


7, be INTENTION conſtitutes the BENE FIT, 
| not the MATTER. 


LL Benefits are derived from their firſt Foun- 
tain, the good Will of the Benefactor; ' *tis that 
is the Benefit ice, or at leaſt the Stamp which ſet 
upon it makes it valuable and paſs current. There 
are ſome People I know, that confound the Matter 
with the Benefit, and tax the Obligation by Weight 
and Aaſure. Beſtow wy thing upon them, and 


they preſently bring it to Accompt, What may ſuch . 
an Houſe be worth? ſuch an Office ? ſuch an Eſtate, 
&c? as if the Benefit conſiſted only in the out- 
ward Sign and Mark of it; for the Obligation reſts , 
in the Mind, not in the Subſtance ;' aud all thoſe 

| Advantages 
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Advantages which we ſee, handle, and hold in 
actual Poſſeſſion, by the Courteſy of another, are 
but ſeveral Modes and Forms of explaining our 
Intention, and putting our good Will in Execu- 
tion. 

There is no great Subtilty required to prove, 
that Benefits and Injuries receive their intrinſic Va- 
lue from the Mind, when the Brutes are able to 
decide the Queſtion. "Tread upon a Dog by Chance, 
or put him to Pain by dreſſing a Wound, the firſt 
he paſles by as an Accident; and the other, after 
bis Manner, he acknowledges as a Kindneſs ; but 
offer to ſtrike him in Anger, though you do him 
no Hurt at all, yet he flies at you even for the Mir 
chief that you barely deſigned him. 

Moreover, it is to be obſerved, that all . 
fits are good; and (like the Diſtributions of Pro- 
vidence) Wiſdom and Bounty muſt join to make 
them compleat ; whereas the Gift itſelf is neither 
good nor bad; but may be indifferently applied 
either to one or t'other. The Benefit is immortal, 
the Gift periſhable for the Benefit itſelf continues 
when we have no longer either the Uſe or the 
Matter of it. He that is dead, was once alive; 
he that is blind, did once ſee ; and whatſoever is 
done, cannot be render'd undone. For Inſtance, 
my Friend has the Misfortune to be taken by Pi- 
rates, I redeem him; and after that he falls into 
other Pirates Hands, his Obligation to me is ſtill the 
fame, as if he had retained his Freedom ; and 
likewiſe, 
and another happens to him; if I give him a Sum 
of Money, which he afterwards is deprived of by 
Thieves, it comes to the ſame Caſe. Chance may 
deprive us of the Matter of a, Benefit, but the Be- 


nefit itſelf remains inviolable ; if the. Benefit con- 
ſiſted only in the Matter, what is good for 1 
; an 


if I fave a Man from ny 8 one Miſchance, 
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Man would be equally beneficial for another; whereas 
WT oftentimes the very ſame” Thing given to different 
E Perſons works contrary Effects, even to the Hazard 
Jof Life or Death, and what is ſalutary to one, may 
be poiſonous to another; beſides, that the right 
timing of it greatly alters the Value, and a Cruſt 
in Time of Need, is a better Preſent than an Impe- 
rial Crown. 

= What is more common, than in the Heat of 
Battle to take Aim at an Enemy and kill a Friend? 
or oftentimes inſtead of a Friend to ſave an Ene- 


my; but this Diſappointment in the Event, doth 


not in the leaſt alter the Intention; and it is the 
ſame Thing when Good is done and Injury deſign'd. 
& Suppoſe a Man cures me of a Wen, with a Stroke 
that was meant to cut off my Head? Or with a 
malicious Blow on my Stomach, breaks an Impoſt- 
bame ? Providence directing the Iſſue otherwiſe, 
does not at all diſcharge the Badneſs of this Intend 
& Even in the moſt ſacred Things the ſame reaſoning 
holds good, for it is not the Increaſe that renders 
the Offering acceptable to the Divine Being, but 
the Purity of the Heart and Sincerity of the humble 
Adorer. 

But let us take Chr and not deviate into an Error 
on the contrary Side, and think that the bare Will 
without the Action is ſufficient ; eſpecially if we 
have the Power of acting; for it ſignifies as little 
to wiſh well, without well doing, as to do Good with- 
out an Intention. So that in ſhort, Conſcience alone 
gives us the true Eſtimation both of Benefits and 
Injuries. 

Neither does it follow, becauſe the Benefit cen- 
ters in the good Will, that therefore the good 
Will ſhould always be a Benefit ; for if it is not 
under the Government of Diſcretion, thoſe Offices, 
which we miſcall Benefits, are but the 3 of 

aſſion 
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Paſſion or of Chance, and oftentimes the worſt of 
Injuries; I can never receive it as an Obligation, 
when a Man does me good either thro* Miſtabe, 
Ignorance, or Compulfion : We do'nt thank the 
Seas for the Benefit of Navigation, or the Rivers 
for ſupplying us with Fiſh, and watering our 
Grounds ; neither do we own ourſelves obliged to 
the Trees for their Fruits, or to the Winds for a 
fair Gale; then why ſhould we make any Diffe- 
rence between a Man that does not know, and an 
Inanimate that cannot. The Obligation is as much 
to a good Horſe, or a Suit of Armour that faves a 
Man's Life, as to a Perſon that never intended it. 
Suppoſe one falls into a River and the Fright cures 
him of an Ague, you cannot fo properly call this 
a Remedy, but a lucky Mi ſchance; And ſo it is with 
the Good we receive either without or beſide, 
or contrary to Intention; for it is the Mind 
and not the Event, that ſhews a Benefit from 


CHAP. V. 
A Benefit farther requires Judgment in 


the Choice of à Perſon on whom to 
confer it. 


HE Mill may deſign the Benefit, which the 

A Matter conveys, but it is the Fudgment that 
perfects it; and this depends upon ſo many criti- 
cal Niceties, that the leaſt Error in any one of 
the before- mentioned eſſential Parts of a Benefit, 
deſtroys the whole. Conſideration in ſelecting the 
Perſon is therefore a main Point, for we are to 
give by Choice, and not by Hazard. On 
| ITC 
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directs me to oblige one Man, and Duty or Juſtice 
another: There are ſome Spendthrifts that want, 
to whom I would not give, becauſe they would ſtill 
be in the ſame Condition; and perhaps I would but 
coolly offer that to one Man, which I would earneſt- 
ly preſs upon another. 

o Money is employ'd to better Uſe or Ad- 
vantage than that which we beftow ; and we are 
not to reſtrain our Bounties to particular Friends, 
Acquaintances, or Countrymen, nor to any one 
Set of Men, but every Perſon breathing is an Object 
for a Benefit. We heap Favours upon ſome that 
are good already, as an Encouragement to them to 
proceed, and upon others in Hopes to allure them 
to Goodneſs; but all ſhould be done with Diſ- 
eretion, for we are equally anſwerable for what we 
give as for what we receive; nay, the miſplacing 
a Benefit is worſe than the receiving of it badly, 
for the one is my Fault, but the other is anothey 
Man's ; and thus the Error of the Giver oftentimes 
excuſes the Ingratitude of the Receiver; for a Fa- 
vour wrong placed is rather a Profuſion than a Be- 
nefit, and an inconſiderate Bounty is a ſhamelefs 
Loſs. Select a Man of Integrity, one who is fin- 
cere, grateful, temperate, of a good Diſpoſition, 
neither covetous nor ſordid, and when you have 
obliged ſuch a Man, though he be in the moſt in- 
digent Circumſtances, you have done a meritorious 
Action; but if we give only with a View of a 
Return, we ſhall omit the greateſt Objects of our 
Charity, the abſent, the ſick, the captive, and the 
neceſſitous. On the contrary, if we oblige thoſe 
whom we are certain can never retaliate our Fa- 
vours, as a Stranger at his Departure, or a poor 
Wretch upon his Death-bed, we make Providence 
our Debtor, and exult in the ſecret Satisfaction of 
having done a good Office, Whilſt our FO 
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hold us in Subjection, and we are agitated by 
Hopes and Fears, or unmann'd by becoming Shves 
to our Pleaſure, we are incompetent Judges where 
to beſtow our Bounties; but when Death preſents 
itſelf, and we come to our laſt Will and Teſta- 
ment, we leave our Fortunes to the moſt worthy, 
We all act by Sympathy; the Honeſty of another 
Man moves Kindneſs in me, I would ſooner chuſe 
to oblige a grateful Perſon, than one that is ingrate- 
ful, but this ſhould not prevent my doing good alſo 
to one that is known to be ſo ; but I would make 
this Diſtinction, that I would ſerve the one in all 
Extremities with my Life and Fortune, and the 
other no further than ſuited my Couvenience. But 
how ſhall I know, you'll ſay, whether a Man will 
be grateful or no? PIl follow Probability, and hope 
the beſt ; the Sower is not ſure to reap, the Sailor 
to reach his wiſh'd-for Port, nor the Soldier to win 
the Battle ; he that weds, is not ſure his Wife will 
prove honeſt, or his Children dutiful. But ſhall 
we for that Reaſon neither ſow, ſail, bear Arms, 
nor marry .? If therefore I knew a Man to be in- 
curably thankleſs, I would do him ſome little Fa- 
vours, which would ſtand him in Stead, yet not 
be reckon'd as Benefits from me; for I do them 
careleſly, and not for his Sake,. but my own, as 


an Office of Humanity without any Choice . or 


Kind neſs. 
CHAP. VI. 

The Malter and Circumſtances of Obli- 
& gations. 


HEN we have fix'd our Choice upon a 
proper Perſon, we are next to conſult 2 * 


Part I. 
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he Matter, in which a due Regard muft be had, 
Wo Time and Place, Proportion and Quality, and 
even to the critical Turns of Humour and Op- 
portunity; one Man prefers Quiet and Eaſe to 
Honour, and another eſteems Honour more than 
inglorious Safety. And there are Numbers in the 
World, that, if they can indulge their bodily Ap- 
petites, never care what becomes of their Souls; 
© ſo that good Offices very much depend upon Con- 
ſtruction: Some think e obliged when they 
are not, others doubt it even when they really are; 
and ſome confound Obligations and Injuries, miſ- 
taking the one for the other. 
In this Dilemma, let us obſerve, that a Benefit is 
= a reciprocal Tie between the Giver and Receiver, ſor 
which Reaſon it muſt be conformable to the Rules 
of Diſcretion ; all Things have their fixt Bounds 
and Meaſures, and ſo muſt Liberality eſpecially, 
that it be not either too much or too little, the 
Exceſs being full as bad as the Deficiency. Alex- 
ander would have beſtow'd a City upon one of his 
Favourites, who modeſtly excuſed himſelf, by fay- 
ing, that it was too much for him to receive: But, 
replies Alexander, it is not too much for me to give. 
This was certainly a haughty and imprudent Speech, 
for what was unfit for one to take, could not be 
proper for the other to give, To be perpetually 
giving and loading one with Bounties, the World 
miſtakes for Greatneſs of Mind; but there is a 
wide Difference between underſtanding how to give, 
and not knowing how to keep. Let me have a 
Heart that is open and eaſy of Acceſs ; but no 
Holes in it; let it be judiciouſly bountiful, but not 
liberally flowing without Diſcretion: Upon the 
whole then, he that refuſed the City, was greater 
than him that offer'd it. It is the Error of weak 
Minds and' large Fortunes to throw away Money 
az 
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as if they were angry-with it, and yet, perhaps, 
not to be thank'd when they have done, no Man 
eſteeming what comes to him by Chance; but when 
the Gift is govern'd by Reaſon, it brings Credit both 
to the Giver and Receiver ; whereas they are ſcan- 
dalous Favours, that make a Man bluſh for his Pa- 
tron's Indiſcretion. 1 
A prudent Man will always adapt the Benefit to 
the Condition of the Receiver, who is either his 
Superior, his Equal, or his Inferior, and what would pi 
highly oblige the one, the other would take as a 
Mockery and Affront; for Inſtance, a Plate of 
broken Vidtuats may be Charity to a poor Man, 
which purpoſely ſent to a rich one, would be the 
greateſt Indignity. | 2 
The Benefits of Princes and great Men, conſiſt 
in Honours, Offices, Money, profitable Commiſj—- 
ſions, Protection; the poor Man has nothing to 
preſent but good Will, good Advice, Faith, In- a Lac 
duſtry, the Service and Hazard of his Perfon, an | ſophe 
early Apple, perhaps, or ſome other cheap Curio- |? pact 
fity. Equals indeed, may correſpond in Kind; but out k 
whatſoever the Preſent is, or to vhomſoever offer d, Man 
this general Rule muſt be obſerved, that we always ſter, 
intend the Good and Satisfaction of the Receiver, and let 1 
never grant any thing to his Deiriment. When a || flimſ 
Man grants any thing that is prejudicial to us, it lue 
is no Excuſe for him to plead that he was overcome any | 
by Importunity ; for when our Heat of Defire is WW Vet 
over, we deteſt the Man that was prevailed upon The 
to our Deſtruction. And I would no more ruin a WW may 
Perſon at his own Requeſt, than I would neglect ſons 
faving him againft it; for in fome Caſes it is a mer 
Benefit to deny what in others we ſhould grant, and Off 
we ſhould rather confider the Advantage than the one 
Defire of the Petitioner. We may in = Paſſion 1s a 
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earneſtly intreat the very Thing, which upon De- of ( 


liberation, 
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Wiberation, we may come to think not only a perni- 
Fious Bounty but a Curſe ; therefore avoid giving 
ny thing that may turn to Miſchief, Infamy, or 
Shame : It is a Fault to give a Man Water in a 
High Fever, or to put a Sword in the Hands of a 


Lunatic: He that lends a Man Money to carry him 
Wo a Strumpet, or a Weapon to ſatiate his Revenge, 
Fparticipates of his Crime. my 


To make an acceptable Preſent, we ought to 


pitch upon ſomething that is ſcarce and hard to 


come at, yet which the Perſon who deſires it, may 


have always in his Eye, and remind him of hig 
Benefactor. It is the better if it be laſting and du- 
Zrable, as Plate rather than Money, Statues than 


Apparel; for by being permanent, it will bring the 


Obligation to Remembrance in a handſomer Man- 
ner than the Preſenter can. However at the fame 


Time take care that jt is not improper, as Arms to 
= a Lady, a Library to a Clown, or Toys to a Philo- 


= ſopher. To give any Man what ſuits not his Ca- 


pacity to receive, is to throw a Ball to one with- 
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out Nor any thing that may reproach a 


© Man of his Vice or Infirmity, as Dice to a Game- 
© ſter, or Spectacles to a Man that's blind: Neither 
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let it be unſeaſonable as Furrs in Summer, or a 
flimſey Suit in Winter. It much encreaſes the Va- 
lue of the Preſent, if it was never given him 


any body elſe, nor by me to any other, for what 


we give to eve , is Welcome to no Body. 
The Particularity does much, but the ſame Thing 


may receive a different Eſtimate from ſeveral Per- 


| ſons; for there are Ways of marking and recom- 
| mending it in ſuch a Manner, that the fame good 


Office may be done to twenty People, and every 
one ſhall reckon himſelf particularly obliged, but this 
is a Proſtitution of Benefits, and rather the Artifice 
of Converſation than the Virtue of it. Th 

[wo | 


cules and himſelf, he entertained them and kindly 


the Poiſon of a Toad, or Tooth of a Serpent, as 
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The Corinthians deputed a ſolemn Embaſly to 
Alexander in the Height of his Conqueſts, to com- 
pliment him with the Freedom of their City. 
Alexander ſeem'd to receive their Propoſal with a | 
Smile of Diſdain, but when they told him, it was 
a Preſent which they had never made but to Her- 


accepted of it, not for the Preſenters Sakes, but 
becauſe they had joined him with Hercules; tho 
they acted as if they were void of Reaſon in fo 
doing, for Hercules ſubdued nothing with a ſelfiſh 
View, but all his Actions tended to vindicate and 
protect the wretched, without accumulating any 
thing to himſelf ; but the intemperate Macedonian, 
from his Youth enured himſelf to the Trade of 
Violence; to deem him virtuous is wrong, for all 
his Exploits were the Effects of a ſucceſs ful Te- 
merity ; he was rather a common Enemy to Man- 
kind, to Friends and Foes alike, and only prided 
himſelf upon being terrible to all Mortals: But 
could this Madman have reflected, why ſhould he 
boaſt of rendering himſelf more obnoxious: to the 
World than others? He never conſider'd, that the 
dulleſt Creatures are as dangerous and dreadful as 
the fierceſt, and a Man is as ſoon deſtroy'd by 


the Paw of a Tiger. 
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CHAP. VII 


The Manner of beſtowing a Favour beigh- 
tens the Obligation. 


N 0 Benefit is fo great in itſelf but it may 
be prodigiouſly ſweeten's and improv'd, by 
the Manner of conferring it. The Virtue reſts 40 

C 


ha 
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the Intention; the Profit in the judicious Applica- 


tion of the Matter; but the Manner gives the 


Beauty and Grace to the whole, and a good Office 


can't be ſaid to be perfect, unleſs it is accompanied 
& with all the Charms of Humanity, good Nature, 
and Addreſs, and Diſpatch too; for he that keeps 


a Man in Suſpence was never right at Heart. 

= What we give let us do it freely, a kind Bene- 
factor makes a Man happy as ſoon, and to as great 
a Degree as he can, The Receiver may uſe Mo- 
diſiy in accepting, but a Delay in the Benefit is 
unpardonable; if we cannot foreſee the Requeſt, let 
vs immediately grant it when aſk'd, and by no 
Means ſuffer a Repetition. Conſider how grievous 
2 Thing it is to ſay, I beg ; the very Sound ſhocks 


us, beſides it is a double Kindneſs to do the Thing 


and fave an ingenuous Man the Confuſion of a 
Bluſh; it comes too late, that comes for aſking ; 
nothing colts us ſo dear as what we purchaſe with 
our Prayers ; that's all the Offering we make even 
to Heaven itſelf, and there our choiceſt Petitions 


we rather preſent in ſecret Ejaculations than by 


Word of Mouth; the moſt laſting and acceptable 
Benefit meets the Receiver half Way. We thould 
give as we would receive; chearfully, quickly, and 
without Heſitation, for there is no Grace in a Be- 

nefit that ſticks by the Way; if there is Occaſion 
for Delay, let us not however ſeem. to deliberate, 


for demurring is next Door to denying, and whilit 


we ſuſpend we are unwilling. It is indeed the 
Faſhion of Courts to keep Peoples ExpeCtations 
upon the Stretch, they are ſudden in their Injuries 
but flow in their Benefits ; great Men love to put 
us upon the Rack of Attendance, and thro* Oſten- 
tation hold their Suitors in Hand, that they may 
have many Witneſſes of their Power ; 1 4 N 
ſhou 
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ſhould be made acceptable in all Shapes, that the 
Receiver who is never to forget it, may think of it 


with Satisfaction. Our Obligations muſt carry no 
Mixture of Sourneſs, Severity, Contumely or Re- 
proof with them, nay, ſhould a gentle Admonition 
be required, reſerve it to another Opportunity; for 
Injuries are longer remember'd than Benefits, and it 
cancels an Obligation to beſtow it in ſuch a Manner 
as may give Offence. 

Some People ſpoil a good Office after it is done, 
and others the very Inſtant of doing it, they require 
ſo much Intreaty and Importunity, that it is tire- 
ſome: If they ſuſpect a Petitioner, they immediate- 
ly look with a four Face, turn from him, and pre- 
tend ſome trifling Buſineſs or other to keep him 
off with artful Delays ; if they oblige him at laſt, 
it is rather extorted than obtained ; it is not giving 
a Bounty, but like a Wreſtler extricating himſelf 
from the Gripe of his Antagoniſt ; he does it for 
his own Eaſe, rather than be tormented. 

The Value of the Thing itſelf, conſiſts very 
much in the Manner of ſaying-or doing it. A 
good Office done with an il! Will, was by Fabius 
Verrucoſus aptly term'd a ftony Piece of Bread; he 
that is hungry is glad to receive it, tho* it breaks 
his Teeth in eating it. Pride, Arrogance, or Boaſts, 
debaſe a Benefit; a Pauſe, an unkind Look or 
Word, ſullies the Luſtre of a Courteſy, and cor- 
rupts it: And it is the ſame to ſhiſt off a Suitor 
with a Turn of Wit or a Cavil, as in the Caſe of 
the Cynic that begg'd a Talent of Antigons. That's 
too great a Sum, ſays he, for a Cynic to aſk ; and 
when after this Repulſe he fell to a Penny, That's 
too little, ſays he, for a Prince to give: He might 
have found a Way to compromiſe this Matter by 
giving him a Penny as to a Cynic, and a Talent as 
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from a Prince. Therefore whatſoever we beſtow, 
let it be done with a frank and chearful Coun- 
tenance: We muſt not give with our Hands 
© and deny with our Looks; he that gives quickly 
gives willingly. 
We ſhould likewiſe accompany good Deeds with 
2 gd Words, how much more beautiful does it ren- 
der a Benefit to beſtow it with a placid Counte- 
Z nance and benign Addreſs, in a Sort of familiar 
Z Complaint, chiding the Receiver that he did not 
7 aſk ſooner. As for Example, Why fhould you 
* make ſuch a Matter of this? Why did you delay 
coming to me? Why ſhould you make Uſe of any Body 
ele? I take it ill that you ſhould bring me a Recom- 
mendation; pray let me have no more of this, but 
" when you have Occaſion hereafter, come to me upon 
| your own Account. 
| That is the trueſt Bounty, the moſt noble Be- 
nignity, when the Receiver goes from us with Joy 
in his Countenance, and can fay to himſelf, This 
| has been a lucky Day to me, nothing could be more ge- 
nerouſiy or tenderly done, a thouſand Times as much 
another May could not have equalled this, I can never 
acknowledge this Favour as 1 ought. In this Caſe let 
the Benefit be ever ſo great, the Manner of con- 
ferring it is by much the nobleſt Part ; where there 
is Aſperity of Countenance, or a ſullen Behaviour, 
a Man had better be without it; a flat Denial 
is to be preferred to a vexatious Delay ; a ſpeedy 
Death is Mercy compared with a lingering Tor- 
ment, but to be conſtrained to uſe Interceffions and 
put to Attendance after a Promiſe is paſt, is an 
intolerable Cruelty : Attendance and Dependance 
is the moſt troubleſome State on Earth, and he 
that holds me needleſly in Pain, loſes two the 
moſt precious Things on Earth, Time and the Proof 
of Friendſhip. 
The 


— 
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The very Hint of a Man's being in Want often 
comes too late; FI had Money, ſaid Socrates, 1 
ꝛvould buy me a Cloak, They who knew he ſtood in 
need of one, ſhould have ſpared him the Intima- 


tion of that Want, for it is not the Value of the 


Preſent, but the Benevolence that we are to conſi- 
ſider: He gave me but a little, but it was generouſly 


and frankly done; it was a little out of a little ; yet 25 


he gave it me without aſking, he preſs'd it upon me 3 
he waited the Opportunity of doing it, and took it as 
an Obligation upon himſelf, On the other Hand, 
many Benefits make a great Appearance, which are 
intrinſically little or nothing, they come hard, flow 
or at unawares; what is given with Pride and Often- 
tation is rather an Ambition than a Bounty. 

All Philoſophers agree that ſome Benefits are to 
be conferr'd publickly, others in private. All mi- 
litary Rewards, Poſts, and Preferments, or what- 
ever elſe carry Honour and Reputation with them, 
ſhould be beſtowed openly, but the good Offices 
we do a Man in Want, Infirmities, or under Re- 
proach, ſhould be known only to thoſe who have 
the Benefit of them, nor to them neither, if we 
can handſomely conceal. from whence the Favour 
came ; for Secrecy in many Caſes is the beſt Part 
of the Favour. Arceſilaus having a Mind to relieve 
a Friend who was ſick and in want, yet would have 
concealed his Diſtreſs, privately convey'd a Purſe of 
Money under his Pillow, that the vainly baſhful 
Wretch might ſeem to find it rather than receive it. 
Provided I know that I gave it, it is no Matter 
whether he that has it knows whence it comes : 
Many Perſons ſtand in need of Help that thro' Shame 
will not confeſs it ; if the Diſcovery may give Ot- 
fence, let it be conceal'd ; he that gives to be ſeen, 


would never relieve a Man in the dark ; ; ina few 


Words, 


bt 


* 


bred Man, that perfectly acquits himſelf in the Art 
and Duty of obliging, all his Actions muſt be ac- 


cording to the Standard of Civility, good Nature, 


and Diſcretion, 


CHAP YL 


* Benefits in particular, and firſt of the 
Value of them, 


W E have treated already of Benefits in general, 
the Matter and Intention, and the Manner in 


which they ſhould be conferr'd ; it is a neceſſa 
Conſequence, that we ſhould now ſay ſomething of 


— 


| the Value of them, which we muſt rate either 


according to the Good they do us, or by the In- 
convenience they ſave us, and has no other Standard 
than a judicious Regard to Circumſtance and Oc- 
caſion; I may fave a Man from drowning, and the 
Advantage of Life is equal to him, from what 
Hand foever it comes, or by what Means, but there 
may be a vaſt Dilference in the Obligation. I may 
do it with Hazard or Security, with Trouble or 
with Eaſe, willingly or by Compulſion, upon In- 
terceſſion or without it, I may have a Proſpect of 
Vain- glory or Profit, I may do it in Kindneſs to 
another, or an hundred By-ends to myſelf, and every 


Circumſtance exceedingly varies the Caſe. 


Two Perſons may part with the fame Sum of 
Money, and yet it may not be the ſame Benefit : 


The one had it of his own, and it was but little 


out of a great Deal; the other borrow'd it, and 
beſtow'd upon me that which he wanted for himſelf. 
Two Boys were ſent- out to fetch a certain Perſon 


6 to 
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Words, he muſt be a wi/e, a friendly, and a well- 
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to their Maſter ; one of them hunts up and down, 
and comes home again tired, without finding him; 
the other goes to play with his Companions, ſees 
him by Chance paſſing by, delivers his Errand, 
and brings him: He that found him acciden- 
tally deſerves to be puniſhed, and he that ſought 
for him and miſs'd him, to be rewarded for his 
good Will, | | | 
In ſome Caſes we value the Thing, in others the 
Labour and Attendance. - What can be more pre- 
cious than good Manners, Learning, Life, or 
Health? And vet we pay our Phyſicians and Tu- 
tors only for their Service in their Profeſſions : If we 
buy Things cheap, it matters not, for it is ſtill a 
Bargain ; it is no Obligation from the Seller, if no 
Body elſe will give him more for it. What would 
a Man give to be ſet aſhore in a Storm? For a | 
Houſe when he is in a Wilderneſs? A Fire or a Bit 
of Meat; when he is pinch'd with Hunger or Cold? 
For a Defence againſt Thieves, and a thouſand other 
Matters of great Moment that coſt but little? Yet 
we know that the Captain has but his Hire for our 
Paſſage, and that Carpenters and Bricklayers work 
by the Day. Thoſe are many Times the greateſt 
Obligations, which in vulgar Opinion are the 
ſmalleſt, as Comfort to the Sick, Poor, Captives, 
or giving good Counſel, &c. and we ſhould reckon 
that we are the moſt indebted for the nobleſt Be- 
nefits. If a Phyſician or Tutor, adds Care and 
Friendſhip to the Duty of his Calling, or to his In- 
ſtructions, I am to eſteem them as my neareſt Re- 
/ ations ; to watch with me, to be troubled for me, 
' and to put off all other Patients for my Sake, is a 
* particular Kindneſs, and ſo it is in my Tutor, if he 
| takes more Pains with me than the reſt of his Scho- 
1 lars; it is not enough in this Caſe, to pay the one 
N ais Fee and the other his Salary, but I am indebted 
* to 
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to them over and above for their Friendſhip : It 
is cuſtomary to give the meaneſt Mechanic a Gra- 
tuity more than his bare Agreement, if he does his 


Work carefully and induſtriouſly, and ſhall we deal 


worſe with the Preſervers of our Lives, and Re- 
formers of our Manners ? | bi 
He that gives himſelf, if he be worth accepting, 
gives the greateſt Bleſſing, eſpecially in the Caſes 
before- mentioned. When ſeveral Perſons were of- 
fering many valuable Preſents to Socrates, for the 
Advantages they had reap*d from his Inſtructions, 
& ſchines a poor Diſciple of his, willing to do 
ſomething to ſhew his Gratitude : I have nothing 
to give, ſays he, that is worth your Acceptance, 
and in this alone, I confeſs myſelf poor, but 1 give 


you all I have, which is myſelf; others may have 


beftow'd much upon you, I am the only Man whe 
has left nothing to himſelf. This Gift, replies 
Socrates, you ſhall never repent of, for Iwill take care 
to return it better than I found it. & ſchines in this 
Preſent, exceeded all the rich Gifts of the haughty 
Alcibiades, and the other more wealthy Diſciples, 
ſo that we ſee a brave Mind can never want Mat- 
ter for Liberality in the meaneſt Condition; for 
Nature has been ſo kind to us, that, notwith- 
ſtanding we have no Fortunes, we may beſtuw 
ſomething of our own. | 


It often happens, that a Beni is ſucceeded by 


an Injury: Let which will come firſt, the latter is 


like one Piece of Writing upon another ; it in a 
great Meaſure hides it, and hinders it from appear- 
ing, but does not quite take it away; we may in 
ſome Caſes, divide them, requiting the one, and 
revenge the other, or otherwiſe ſtate them fairly, as 
between Debtor-and Creditor. As for Inſtance, you 
have obliged me in my Servant, but wounded me 
in my B. other; you have ſaved my Son but de- 
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ftroy'd my Father : I will here allow as much as 
Piety, Juſtice, and Good-nature will bear, but am 
unwilling to ſet an Injury againſt a Benefit. I 
would have ſome Reſpect to the Time and Cir- 
cumſtances, the Obligation came firſt, that was 
perhaps deſign'd, the other involuntary ; by theſe 
Conſiderations, I would amplify the Benefit, and 
leſſen the Injury, burying the one in the other: 
If I would pardon the Injury without the Benefit, 
much more after it. 

Tho' I would not by this ſeem to argue as if a 
Man were bound by one Benefit to ſuffer all Sorts 
of Injuries; for there are ſome Caſes wherein we 
lie under no Obligation for a Benefit, becauſe a 
greater Injury abſolves it : As for Example, a Man 
extricates me from a troubleſome Lau- ſuit, and 
afterwards raviſhes my Daughter, here the follow- 
ing Impiety eancels the antecedent Obligation. One 
lends me a little Money, and then ſets my Houſe 
on Fire; the Debtor is here turn'd Creditor, when 
the Injury outweighs the Benefit. Nay, if a Man 
repents of a good Office done, and grows ſour and 
inſolent upon it, and upbraids me with it, if he did 
it only for his own Sake, or for any Reaſon with- 
out any View of mine, I am in ſome Degree quit- 
ted 'of the Obligation; for I am not at all beholden 
to him that makes me the Inſtrument of his own 
Advantage. He that does me good for his own 
Sake, Pl do him good for mine. 

The greateſt Benefits of all have no Witnefles, 
but lie, concealed in the Conſcience, a Benefit by 
Chance very much alters the Property ; as in the 
Caſe of a conditional Redemption : Suppoſe a Man 
makes Suit for a Place and cannot obtain it, but 
upon the Ranſom of ten Priſoners out of Goal, 
if there be ten and no more, they owe him no- 
thing for thr Releaſe 3 3 but if there are more, they 
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are indebted to him for the Choice, for he might 
have taken ten others as well as them. If on the 
other Hand, there is an Act of Grace, by which fo 
many Priſoners are to be ' diſcharged, and their 
Names are to be drawn by Lot, and mine happens 
to come up amongſt the reſt ; one Part of my 


Obligation is to him that put me in a Capacity of 


Freedom, and, the other to Providence for my 
being one of the Number. 

| There is a wide Difference between an 'Obliga- 
tion beſtow'd in common and one in particular; 
He that lends my Country Money, obliges me only 
as Part of the whole. Plato croſs'd a River, and 
the Ferryman would take nothing of him for it ; 
the reflected on it as an Honour done to himſelf, 


and told him, that Pl Aro was in his Debt, but 


Plato when he found it to be no more than he did 
for others, recalled his Word: For, ſays he, PI AT 
will owe nothing in particular for a Benefit in 
common, what I owe with others, 1 ill pay with 
others, 

It is a vulgar Error that common Humanity, and 
the Neceſſity we are under of wiſhing our Species 
"well, is an Abatement to the Obligation in doing 
A good Office ; but I think on the contrary, that 
it is the greater, becauſe the good Will cannot 
be changed. It is one Thing to fay a Man could 
not refuſe me this or that Civility, becauſe he was 
forced to it; and another, that he could not quit 
the Benevolence of doing it. In the former Cafe, 
I am a Debtor to him that impoſed the Force, and 

in the other to himſelf. An unchangeable good 
W ill is an indiſpenſable Obligation, and to ſay, 
that Nature cannot go out of her Courſe does not 
diſcharge us of what we owe to Providence. Shall 
he be ſaid to will that may change his Mind the 
next Mme > And ſhall we queſtion the Will of 
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tion of Heaven and divine Myſteries. 
rate a Frenzy is it then to undervalue, nay to con- 
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that Almighty Being, whoſe Nature admits no 


Change? Muſt the Stars quit their Stations and fall 
foul on one another? Muſt the Sun ſtop in the 


Middle of his Courſe, and Heaven and Earth fink 


mto Confuſion, the Harmony of the Creation be 
diſlolved, and the whole Frame of Nature ſwal- 
low'd up in a dark Abyſs? And will nothing lets 
than this ferve, to convince Mankind of their au- 
dacious and impertinent Follies? We cannot ſay 
theſe heavenly Bodies are not made for us; for 
they partly are, and we are involuntarily the bet- 
ter for. their Virtues and Motions, though doubt- 
leſs the principal Cauſe is the unalterable Law of 
God. Providence is not moved by any outward 
Efforts, the divine Will is an eternal Law of Right, 
an immutable Decre2 ; and the Impoſſibility of 

riation, proceeds from the Perſeverance of the ſu- 
preme Being ; for he never repents of his Coun- 


ſels, neither is it with our Heavenly as with our 


Farthly Father. God thought of us, and provided 
for us, before he made us, for unto Him all future 
Events are preſent; Man was not the Work of 
Chance, his Mind bears him aloft above the Flight 
of Fortune, and naturally aſpires to the Contempla- 


How deſpe- 


temn and difclaim thoſe divine Bl flings, without 


which we are utterly incapable of enjoying any 
other ? 


— 


— 


CHAP. IX. 
An boneſt Man cannot be outdone in 
Courteſy. 


T is a Shame for a Man to be exceeded in good 
Offices, paſles in the World for a generous od 
a noble 
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a noble Speech, and it will not be amiſs to examine 
both the Truth and the Miſtake of it; there can 
be no Shame in a virtuous Emulation, neither can 
there be any Victory, without one Side giving up 
the Contention and yielding the Caufe. One Man 
may have the Advantages of Strength or Fortune, 
and theſe will undoubtedly operate upon good 
Purpoſes without any Denomination ef the Virtue ; 
Benevolence may be the ſame in both, yet one 

may get the better of the other; for it is not. 
in good Offices as in à Horſe-race, where he wins 
the Plate who comes firſt to the Poſt, and even 
there Chance has oftentimes the upper Hand in 
the Succeſs. In a Conteſt about Benefits, where 
one has not only good Will but Matter to work 
upon, and a Power to put that Intent in Execu- 
tion; and the other has barely the Benevolence 
without the Means or Opportunity of a Requital. 
If he wiſhes it affectionately and endeavours it, he 
is no more overcome in Courteſy than the Man is 
in Courage, who dies Sword in Hand facing his 
Enemy. and not ſhrinking from his Station, for 
where Fortune is partial, it is ſufficient that the 
good Will is equal. 

There are two Errors in this Propoſition ; to im- 
ply that a good Man may be overcome, and to . 
imagine that any thing ſhameful can befal him ; 
the Spartans prohibited all Exerciſes wherein the 
Victory was declared by the Confeſſion of a Party 
concerned; the three hundred Fabii were never 
ſaid to be conquered but /lain, nor Regulus to be 
overcome; though he was taken Priſoner by the 
Carthaginians, The Mind may remain firm under 
the greateſt Malice and Opprefſion of Fortune, 
and yet the Giver and Receiver continue upon the 
ſame Terms. As it is reckoned a drawn Battle 
when two Combatants are parted, though one has 
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loſt more Blood than the other; he that knows 
how to owe a Courteſy, and heartily wiſhes that 
he could requite it, is invincible; ſo that every 
Man may be as grateful as he pleaſes, It is your 
Happineſs to give, the Meanneſs of my Fortune 
makes me only capable of receiving, what Advan- 
tage now has your Chance over my Virtue ? 

There are ſome Men that by the Aſſiſtance of 
Philoſophy, have overcome the very Senſe of hu- 
man Affections; as Diogenes, who poorly clad and 
almoſt naked, walk'd unconcern'd through the Midſt 
of Alexander's immenſe Treaſures, and refuſed to 
accept them when they were proffer'd to him. He 
Was at that Time as well in the Opinion of other 
Men as his own, above Alexander himſelf, though he 
had the World at his Feet; for the Cynzc ſcorned 
to take more than the other had in his Power to 

ive, and is it not a greater Generoſity for a 
Hern to refuſe Money, then a Prince to beſtow 
ic? That Tumcr of a Man, that puff d up Ani- 
mal, who uſed to boaſt that never any Man went 
beyond him in Benefits, liv'd to ſee a poor Fellow 
in a Tub to whom there was nothing that he could 
give, and from whom there was nothing he could 
take away. This is a remarkable Inſtance of an 
inflexible Mind, and there's hardly any contending 
with it. 5 ge | 

A Man is nevertheleſs valiant for being worſted 
by an invulnerable Enemy, nor the Fire the weaker 
for not conſuming an incombuſtible Body, or the 
Sword the worſe for not cleaving an impenetrable 
Rock, neither is a. grateful Mind overcome for 
want of a ſuitable Fortune; no Matter for the Ine- 
quality of the Things given and received ſo long 
as in Point of good Affection the Parties ſtand upon 
the ſame Level. | 
| Nor 
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Nor is it always neceffary for a poor Man to 
ſet an unconquered Mind in Competition with the 
Bounties of a plentiful Fortune; for if it often 
falls out that the Returns which he cannot make 
in Kind, are amply return'd in Dignity and Value: 
Archelaus King of Macedon, ſent to invite Socrates 
to his Court, but he excuſed himſelf as being un- 
willing to receive greater Benefits than he was able 
to return, This might not be Haughtineſs in 
Socrates, but Prudence; for he was afraid of being 
forced to accept ſomething which poſſibly 'might 1 
have been unworthy of him, beſides, he was then 1 
at his Liberty, and did not care to make himſelf © | 
a, voluntary Slave; though upon the whole, we 
muſt conclude, that Archelaus had more need of 
Socrates, than the Philoſopher of the Monareh, for 
he wanted a Man to inſtruct him in the great 
Science of Life and Death, and the Art of Go- 
vernment ; to read the Book of Nature to him, 
one that could ſet him right in his Errors, and 
ſhew him as it were the Light at Noon-day, for he 
was ſo ignorant, that when the Sun was in Eclipſe, 
he lock'd himſelf up in all the Horror and Deſpair 
imaginable ; he then wanted a Man to deliver him 
from his Apprehenſions, and explain the Prodigy to 
him, by telling kim there was nothing in it but 
the Moon was got between the Sun and the Earth, 
and all would be well again preſently; then judge 
whether the Treaſure of Archelaus, or the Philoſo- 
phy of Socrates, would have been the greater Pre- 
ſent ; he is ignorant of the Value of Wiſdom and 
Friendſhip that does not eſteem a prudent Friend 
as the nobleſt of Gifts, a Rarity ſcarce to be found, 
not only in a Family but in the moſt extended Do- 
minions, and no where more wanted, than where 
there ſeems to be the greateſt Store of Wealth: 
The greater a Man is, the more need he hath of. 
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ſuch, an one, and the more Difficulty there is in 
finding and knowing him ; nor on the other Hand 
ſhould the wiſe Man fay, I cannot requite ſuch a 


Benefactor, becauſe I am poor, and have it not in 


my Power ;, for he may beſtow on him good Coun- 
ſel; a Converſation wherein he may take both Pro- 
fit and Delight; Freedom of Diſcourſe without 
Flattery ; a kind Attention where he deliberates, 
and Faith inviolable where he truſts; he may bring 
him to a Love and Knowledge of Truth; deliver 
him from the Errors of Credulity, and teach him 
to diſtinguiſh between true Friends and fawning 
Paraſites. 


— 5 T”” * * — „ — 


CHAP. X. 
Whether a Man can give or return a 


Benefu to himſelf. 


E are apt in many Caſes to ſpeak of our- 

N as of another Perſon; 1 — thank 
myſelf f uch a Thing ; 1 am angry at my 4 0 
this; hate myſelf for that : And this Habit. 
of feoking has rais'd a Diſpute among the Stoics, 
whether a Man may confer a Benefit on, or receive it 


from himſelf. For ſay they, if I burt myſelf, Imay 


oblige myſelf; that which is a Benefit to another, 
why is it not fo to myfelf ? And am. not I as crimi- 
val in being ungrateful to myſelf as to another Body: 
And the Caſe is the ſame in Flattery and other Vices; 
whereas on the other Side, it is reputable for a Man 
to commend himſelf. Plato thank'd Socrates for 
what he had /earn'd of him, and why might not 
Socrates as well thank Plato for ſuffering him to. 
teach him? What you, want, ſays Cato, borra:v of 
eur ſelf. And, why may not I as well give to ” 
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ſelf as lend? If I may be angry with myſelf, -I may 


thank myſelf ; if I may chide myſelf, I may com- 


mend myſelf; and do myſelf Good as well as Hurt, 


and thus you may reaſon concerning all Contraries : 
It is a common Thing to ſay ſuch a Man hath 
done himſelf an Injury, if an Injury, why not a 
Benefit. 

This is the Stoic's Manner of arguing, but I ſay 
that no Man can be a Debtor to himſelf ; for the 
Benefit was naturally preceeding the Acknowledg- 
ment; and there can be no Debtor without a Cre- 
ditor any more than a Huſband without a Wife; 
ſomebody muſt give that another may receive, and 
paſſing a Thing from one Hand to another is neither 
giving nor receiving; if a Man ſhould be ungrate- 
ful in the Caſe, there is nothing loſt, for he that 
gives it, has it, and the Giver and. Receiver are 
one and the ſame Perſon ; and properly ſpeaking 
no Man can be ſaid to beſtow any thing upon him- 
ſelf, for he obeys. his Nature that prompts him to 
do all the Good he can for himſelf; would you: 
call him liberal that gives to himſelf, or good-na-- 
tur'd that pardons himſelf, or pitiful that is affected 


with his own Misfortunes. Bounty, Clemency, or 


Compaſſion to another, to myſelf is Nature; a Be- 
nefit is a voluntary Thing, now I am under a Ne- 
ceſſity to do good to miſelf ; who commends the- 
Humanity of a Man, for getting out of a:Ditch, or: 
helping himfelf againſt Thieves? 

Suppaſe we allow that a Man' may confer a 
Benefit on himſelf, yet he cannot owe it, for he: 
returns it the Inſtant that he receives it. No Man- 
gives, owes, or makes Return but to another; how” 
then can one Man do that, to which two Parties are 
requiſite in ſo many Reſpects? Again, if giving and 
receiving muſt go forward and backward between' 
to Perſons, a Man that gives to himſelf may ſell! 


to 
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to himſelf; but to ſell is to alienate a Thing, and 3 


to tranſlate the Right of it to another, ſo that to 
make a Man both the Giver and Receiver is to 
unite two Contraries. A Benefit when it is given 
may poſſibly not be requited, but he that gives to 
himſelf muſt neceſſarily receive what he gives; be- 
ſides that all Benefits are beſtowed for the Re- 
ceiver's Sake, but what a Man does for himſelf is 
for the Sake of the Giver. | 

This is one of the Niceties which is hardly 
worth a Man's while to diſcuſs, yet his Labour 
is not abſolutely loſt neither ; there's more Trick 
and Artifice in it than Solidity, though it affords 
Matter of Diverſion, and tries the Sharpneſs of 
our Wits to unlooſe theſe knotty Points, and may 
ſerve to paſs away an Hour or two, and keep a Man 
awake when he is drouly, 


—— 


— 


. 


How far one Man may be obliged for a 
Benefit done to another. | 


1 Queſtion requires Caution and Diſtinction, 
for though it may be natural and generous to 
wiſh well to my Friend's Friend, yet a ſecond-hand 
Henefi binds no further than to a ſecond-hand Gra- 
titude, ſo that I may receive great Satisfaction and 
Advantage, from a good Office done to my Friend, 
yet lie under no Obligation myſelf. If you think 
otherwiſe, I would aſk where it begins, and how 
far it extends ! That it may not be boundleſs : if a 
Man obliges the Son, and that Obligation reaches 
the Father, why does it not ſpread to the Uncle, 
the Brother, the Wife, the Siſter, Mother, nay, 
upon all that have any Kindneſs for him, upon all 
Lovets of his Friends, and upon all that love 
them 
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them too, and ſo ad infinitum. In this Caſe we 
muſt have Recourſe, as I have obſerved before, to 
the Intention of the Benefactor, and fix the Obli- 
gation upon him to whom the Kindneſs was di- 
rected. If a Man manures my Land, ſaves my 
Houſe from burning or falling, it is a Benefit to me, 
for I am the better for it, and my Houſe and Land 
are inſenſible. If he ſaves my Son's Life, the Be- 
nefit is to my Son, it is a Joy and a Comfort to me, 
but no Obligation ; I am as much concerned as I 
ought to be, in his Health, Felicity, and Welfare, 
happy in the Enjoyment of him, and I ſhould be as 
unhappy in his Loſs ; but it does not follow that I 
muſt of Neceſſity lie under an Obligation for being 
either happier or leſs miſerable by another Perſon's 
Means. On the other Hand, there are ſome Be- 
nefits, which though conferr'd upon one Man, 
may yet work upon others ; as for Inſtance, I may 
give a Sum of Money to a poor Man for his own 
Sake, which may prove the Relief of his whole Fas» 
mily ; but ſtill the immediate Receiver is the Debtor 
for it, for the Queſtion is not to whom it comes 
afterwards to be transferred, but who is the Princi- 
pal, and upon whom it was firſt beſtow'd. You 
will ſay, perhaps, my Son's Life is as dear to me 
as my own, and in ſaving him you preſerve me 
too. In this Cafe, I will acknowledge myſelf obliged 

to you, that is, in my Son's Name, for in my own 

and in Strictneſs I am not, but I am content to be 

ſo voluntarily; if he had borrow'd Money, my 

paying it does not make me Debtor. It would 

make me bluſh, perhaps, to have him taken in Bed 

with another Man's Wife, but that does not make 

me an Adulterer ; I take great Delight in his Safe- 

ty, but ſtill his Good is not a Benefit; a Man may 

be the better for an Animal, a Plant, a Stone, but 


there muſt be a Will and Intention to make it an 
9 | Obligation, 
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Obligation. Vou ſave the Son without ſo much as 


knowing the Father; nay, without ſo much as 


thinking of him, and perhaps you would have done 


the ſame if you had hated him. But to leave all 


Alteration, the Concluſion is manifeſtly this; if A 
you meant him the Kindneſs, he is anſwerable for 


it, and I may enjoy the Benefit of it without being 
oblig'd by it, but if it was done for my Sake then 


I am accountable, and upon any Occaſion I am 


ready to do you all the kind Offices imaginable, 


not as the Return of a Benefit, but as the Earneſt 


of a Friendſhip, which you are not to challenge 
neither, but to entertain as an Act of Honour and 
of Juſtice ratber than Gratitude, _ 
F a Man find the Body of my dead Father in a 
Defart and give it Burial, if he did it as to my Fa- 
ther I am beholden to him ; but if the Body was 
unknown to him, and he would have done the 
fame for any other, I am no further concerned in. 
it than a Piece of public Humanity. 

There are moreover, ſome Caſes, wherein an 


unworthy Perſon may be obliged for the ſake of 


others; and the ſottiſh Extract of ancient Nobility 
may be preferr'd before a better Man, that. is but 
of a few Days ſtanding. It is but reaſonable to 
pay a Reverence even to the Memory of eminent 
Virtues, and he that is not illuſtrious in himſelf, 
may yet be reputed fo in Right of his Anceſtors, 
and there is Gratitude entail'd upon the Offspring. 
of famous Progenitors. Was it not for, the. Father's. 
ſake that Tully's Son was made Conſul? And was 
it not the Eminence of one Pompey that rais'd and 
dignify*d the reſt of the Family? How came Cali- 
gula to be the Emperor of the World? A Man fo 
cruel that he ſpilt Blood as greedily as if he were to 
drink it; the Emperor was not given to. himſelf, 
but to his. Father Germanicus ;. a. braver Man de- 
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ſerved that for him, which he could never have 
& challenged upon his own Merit. What was it that 
preferr'd Fabius Perficus (whoſe Mouth was the 
uncleaneſt Part about him) but the three hundred 
Jof that Family who ſo generouſly oppos'd the Ene- 
my for the Safety of the Common Wealth? - 

Providence itſelf is gracious. to the wicked Poſte- 
= rity of an honourable Race. The Counſels of 
Heaven are guided by Wiſdom, Merey, and Ju- 
ice ; ſome Men are exalted to the Regal Dignity 
without any Reſpect to their Predeceſſors, others 
for their Anceſtors ſakes, whoſe Virtues, though 


* 
. 


in their Iſſue; and it is but Equity that Gratitude 
ſhould extend as far as the Influence of their heroic 
Actions and Examples. 


9 


HAF. XI. 
The Benefaftor muſt have no By Ends. 


WI come now to the main Queſtion in De- 
bate, which is, I hether or no it be a deſir- 


= able Thing to give and receive Benefits? There is a 


Sect of Philoſophers that account nothing valuable, 
but what is profitable, and ſo make all Virtue 
mercenary, a_mean unmanly Miſtake to imagine. 
that the Hope of Gain or Fear of Loſs, ſhould 
make a Man either more honeſt or otherwiſe, as if 
he ſhould ſay, Tell me what I ſhall get by it, and 
DU be an honeſt Man, whereas on the contrary, 
Honeſty is a Thing in itſelf to be purchas'd at any 
Rate. We muſt not ſay, it will be a Charge, a. 
Hazard, T fhatl give Offence, or ſo: It is my Buſi- 
neſs to do what I ought, and all other Conſidera- 
tions are foreign to the Office; when my Dow 
| f ca 
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Scruples upon Forms or Difficulties. Shall I fee an 


honeſt Man opprefs'd at the Bar, and not aſſiſt him 
for fear of a Court Faction? Or not ſecond him 
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calls me, it is my Part to attend without raiſing any 


upon the Highway againſt Thieves becauſe I dread a 


Wound? Shall I chuſe rather to fit ſtill, and be 
the quiet Spectator of Fraud and Violence? Why 
ſhould Men be juſt, - temperate, or brave, but be- 

3 with it Fame and a good Con- 
ſcience, and for the ſame Reaſon, if there was no 


cauſe it carries 


other, a Man ſhould be bountiful. 


The School of Epicurus, that Tribe of effemi- A 
nate voluptuous Philoſophers will never reliſh this 


Doctrine, they tell you that Virtue is but the Ser- 


vant and Vaſſal of Pleaſure. Yet, ſays Epicurus, I A 


am not for Pleaſure neither, without Virtue, But 
why for Pleaſure, ſay I, before Virtue ? Not that 
the Streſs of the Controverſy lies upon the Order 
only, for the Power and Dignity of it are now un- 
der Debate. It is the Office of Virtue to ſuperin- 
tend, to lead and to govern; but the Parts you 
have aſſign'd it are to ſubmit, to follow, and to be 
under Command; but this you'll ſay is nothing, ſo 
long as we both agree that there can be no Happi- 
neſs without Virtue, Take away that, ſays Epicurus, 
and I am as little a Friend to Pleaſure as you. The 
Point in ſhort is this, whether Virtue itſelf is the 
fupreme Good, or only the Cauſe of it. It is not 
inverting the Order which will clear it (tho! it is a 
prepoſterous Error to ſet that firſt which ſhould be 
laſt) it does not ſo much offend me to range Plea- 
ſure before Virtue, as to compare them, and the 
bringing two Oppoſites, and profeſs*'d Enemies into 
any ſort of Competition. R — | 

The Drift of this Diſcourſe is to ſupport the 
Cauſe of Benefits, and to prove that it is a mean and 
diſhonourable Thing to give for any other End than 

| giving 
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eving fake. He that gives for Gain, Profit, or 
any ſelfiſh View, deſtroys the very Intent of Boun- 
iy; for it falls only then upon thoſe that do not 
want, and perverts the charitable Inclinations of 
Princes and great Men, who cannot reaſonabl 
i | propoſe to themſelves any ſuch End. What does 
tue Sun get by travelling round the Univerſe, and 
RE viſiting and refreſhing the ſeveral Quarters of the 
Earth? Is not the whole Creation made and order'd 
X for the general Good of Mankind, and not for one 
in particular? Every Hour of our Lives we enjoy 
the Bleflings of Providence without Meaſure, and 
without Intermiſſion; And what Deſign can the 
Almighty have upon us, who is in himſelf full ſafe 
and inviolable ? If he ſhould give only for his own 
Sake, what would become of poor Mortals, who 
have nothing to return him at beſt but dutiful Ac- 
2 knowledgments. It is not a Benefit but Uſury, 
when we beſtow it where we expect Advantage. 
Let us be liberal then, after the Example of our 
i great Creator, and give to others as he gives to us. 
Epicurus will reply to this, That God gives no 
Benefits at all, but turns his Back upon the World, 
and without any Concern for us leaves Nature to 
take her Courſe, and whether he is doing any 
thing, or nothing at all (which laſt Epicurus reckons 
| to be a State of perfect Felicity) he fits ſupine in 
Heaven, deaf to the Prayers and Complaints of us 
poor Mortals below. . 
On the other Side, in Anſwer to theſe Philoſo- 
phers, I ſay, how comes it that all Mankind have 
always ſo unanimouſly agreed in worſhipping a 
Power that can neither hear nor help them ? Some 
Bleſſings are ſpontaneouſly beſtow'd upon us, others 
are granted to our earneſt Supplications, and im- 
minent Dangers daily avoided by ſeaſonable Inter- 
ceſſions of the divine Mercy. What Man can be 
. ſo 
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ſo inſenſible as not to acknowledge a Deity in the 
ordinary Methods of Nature? Though many have 
been ſo obſtinately ungrateſul as not to confeſs it; 
yet none are fo wretched as not to draw ſome Com- 
, forts from the overflowing Source of the divine 
Bounty. Some Benefits may indeed ſeem to be un- 
equally divided, but we ſtill poſſeſs enough in com- 
mon, and Nature gives us ſufficient in herſelf. 
Vain Man! If God is not bountiful, whence | 
have you all that you pretend to? That which | 
you give? That which you deny? What you 
hoard, and what you idly ſquander away? From 
whence do you derive thoſe innumerable Delights 
that entertain your Eyes, your Ears, and other 
Senſes, together with that Superfluity which ſerves 
even for Luxury ? For Care is taken not only to 
fupply your Neceſſities but to gratify your Pleaſures: 
So many pleaſant Groves, fruitful Trees, and ſalu- 
tary Plants; ſo many fair Rivers that ſerve you for 
Recreation, Plenty, and Commerce; Viciſſitude 
of Seaſons, Varieties of Food prepared by Nature 
to our Hands; all Sorts of Curioſities, and Crea- 
tures that tread the Earth, that ſwim the Deep, or 
wing the upper Air; all Nature and the whole 
Creation offering you its Tribute, and ſubjected to 
your Power. You can be thankful to a Friend for 
a few dirty Acres, or a trifling Sum of Money, yet 
Jook upon yourſelf as under no Obligation to Hea- 
ven from the Freedom and Command of the whole 
Earth, and for the great Benefits of your Being, 
Life, Health and Reafon. If a Man beſtows 2 * 
Manſion on you delicately adorn'd with Marble, 2 
rich Paintings, Statues or ſuperb Gildings, you O 
eſteem it as an extraordinary Gift, yet a Puff of 
Wind, a Spark of Fire, or a thouſand other Acci- * 
dents may bury it in Ruins. But it is nothing to 
Walk under the Canopy of Heaven, to have 3 tl 
«, whole 
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vhole Globe for a Place of Repoſe, and the Glories 
; of the Firmament to gaze at and admire. How 
comes it you ſet ſo high a Price on what you have, 
0 and yet at the ſame Time are ſo unthankful for it. 
7 Whence do you draw your Breath, your vital Life 
and Heat? Or whence the Blood that fills your 


£ Veins? the Cattle that feed you, and the Fruits of 


the Earth that feed them ? Whence have you the 
Growth of your Bodies, the Succeſſion of your 
Ages, and the Faculties of your Minds ?—W hence 
but from God, who gives not ſparingly like Man, 
but ſpreads the ample Space of the Creation for our 


Uſe, not to mention ſo many Veins of Metal, 


Quarries of Marble, which lie conceal'd from 
Sight, and court us to a Search. The Seeds of 
every thing are in itſelf, and it is the divine Bleſſing 


that raiſes them from Obſcurity into Action and 


Motion. Add to theſe the ſoft Varieties of Muſic, 


beautiful Objects, delicious Proviſions for the Pa- 
| late, and exquiſite Perfumes, which are caft in 


over and above to the common Neceſſities of our 
Being. 


All this, ſays Epicurus, we are to aſcribe to 
Nature, and why not to God? Don't you know 
that in ſaying this you only change the Name ? 
For what is Nature but God ? The divine Reaſon 
and Power working in the whole World and every 
Part thereof? Or if you pleaſe, you may call him 
the Almighty Jupiter, the Thunderer, or Preſerver, 
but not as the Hiſtorians write for ſtopping the Re- 
man Army in their Flight, but becauſe by the Sta- 
bility of his Benefits he preſerves his whole Creation. 
Or fuppoſe you ftile him Fate, Fate is but a Con- 


nection of Cauſes, of which he is the Principal on 


whom the reſt depend. 

The Stoics repreſent the ſeveral Functions of 
the almighty Power under ſeveral Appellations 
when 


24. Of BenzrrTs. Part fi” 
when they ſpeak of him as the Author of al hereſo 
Things form'd for the Pleaſure of Mankind; they ir chis 
call him Bacchus, or the liberal Father; under tibi Je Fe. 
Name of Hercules they denote him to be invincible, M8 © 

and indefatigable, hinting at the Diſſolution of Na- Fe Rc 
ture, which when it was tired with operating ended <5 
in Fire; for the Reaſon, Order, Proportion, and mn 
Niſdom of his Proceedings they ſtiled him Mercury: be 
80 that under What Name ſoever they couch their tile D 
Meaning, or which Way ſoever they turn, he feln! 


meets their Views; ſor there is no Space, but his} wilhn 


Spirit is diffuſs'd through it, and he every where] J. the 
fills his own Work; thus Nature is God, and God il} ru 
is Nature, vary their Titles how you will. If a atify 
Man ſhould borrow Money of Seneca, and ſay be ertur⸗ 
owes it to Anneus or Lucius, he may change the All] 
Name but not the Creditor, for let him take which ne Co 
Name he pleaſes, he is ſtill Debtor to the ſame Per- Ig, be 
ſon. As Juſtice, Probity, Prudence, Fortitude] Pought 
and Frugality, are all the Goods of one and the bat 8! 
fame Mind, yet we cannot ſay which of them 
diſtinctly pleaſes us but the Mind. inp 


\ a Xa 
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But to digreſs no further, we are certain that Fring? 
what God himſelf does is well done, and we are perly 1 
nerous 


no leſs ſure that for whatſoever he gives he neither I. 
wants, expects, or receives any thing in return: enefr 
ſo that the only End of a Benefactor ought to be the Nn, 
Advantage of the Receiver, and this we muſt do Ne Pf 
without any ſelfiſh View. You will object perhaps ropol 
to this, the ſingular Caution we have preſcribed in Nat 4. 
the Choice of a Perſon, for it were a Madneſs we . 
ſay, for a Huſbandman to ſow the Sand: Which if doaſt « 
right, you will retort, you have an Eye upon Pro- dnly t 
Ht as well in giving as in plowing and fowing. And ſear 
again, that if the conferring a Benefit were a Thing ne N 
deſireable in itſelf, it would not depend upon the Miſca 
Choice of the Man, for give it when, how, or 
NOR where- 


Fnereſoever we pleaſe, it would be till a Benefit; 
t this does not at all affect our Aſſertion: For 
e Perſon, the Matter, the Manner and the 
ime, are Circumſtances abſolutely neceſſary to 
e Reaſon of the Action; there muſt be a right 
udgment in all Reſpects to make it a Benefit. It 
my Duty to be true to a Truſt, and yet there 
ay be a Time or a Place, wherein I would make 
ttle Difference between the renouncing and deli- 
Fering it up, and the ſame Rule holds in Benefits; 
will neither render the one, nor beſtow the other 


Jo the Damage of the Receiver. A wicked Man 


ill run any Riſk to perpetrate an Injury, or 
Fratify his Revenge, and ſhall not an honeſt Man 
Fcnture as far to do a good Office? 

All Benefits muſt be gratuitous. A Factor ſells 
me Corn that keeps me and my Family from ſtarv- 
Ing, he ſold it for his own Intereſt, and for mine I 
bought it, ſo that I owe him nothing for it. He 
that gives for Profit gives to himſelf. A Phyſician or 
Lawyer gives Counſel for a Fee, and only uſes me 
for his own Ends, as a Grazier fats his Cattle to 
bring them to a better Market. This is more pro- 
Los the driving a Trade than the cultivating a ge- 
nerous Commerce, it is rather an Exchange than a 
Benefit, and he deſerves to be cozen'd that gives any 
thing in hopes of a Return: And to come nearer to 
the Point, what End ſhould a Man honourably 
ropoſe ; Not Profit ſure, that's vulgar, and he 
that does not contemn it can never be grateful; if 
for vain Glory, it is an empty Thing for a Man to 
boaſt of doing his Duty : We are to give if it were 


Clear Gains, and at worit there's nothing loſt, and 
ne Benefit well placed makes amends for many 
Miſcarriages. 


Not 
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pnly to avoid not giving; whatever comes of it is 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Not that I would be thought by this, to exclude 
a Benefactor from being the better for any good 


Part 1, 


Office he does for another. Some do us good for 
their own Sakes, others for ours, and ſome again 
for both ; he that does it for me equal with himſelf, 
if he had a Proſpect to both in the doing it, I am 
oblig'd to him for it, and glad with all my Heart 
he had a Share in it, and I ſhould be ungrateful 
and unjuſt not to rejoice that what was beneficial 
to me might be ſo likewiſe to himſelf. 

But we never give with ſo much Judgment and 
Care, as when we conſider the Honeſty of the Ac- 
tion without any Regard to the Profit of it, for our 


Underſtandings are corrupted by Fear, Hope, and 
Pleaſure, 


CH. AFP. XII. 


Were are wavy ny Caſes wherein a Man may 


be reminde {nf a 2 Bast , but never up- 
braided, and we 2 be cautious how 
We challenge t, 


'E come now to the Matter of Gratitude 

and Ingratitude; there never was any Man 
yet ſo wicked, as not to approve the firſt and deteſt 
the latter, as two Things in the whole World, one 
to be moſt x Lala B and the other eſteem'd. 
The very Relation of an ungrateful Action puts us 
out of all Patience, and gives a loathing for ths 
Author of it; the inhuman Villain, we cry, te d. 
fo horrid a Thing ! Not the inconſiderate Fool fer 
* omitting ſo profitable a Virtue, which plainly 
ſhews the Senſe we naturally have both of the V ir- 
tue and Vice, and that we are led to it by a com- 
mon Impulſe both of Reaſon and Conſcience. 


Eticurns 
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Epicurus fancies God to be without Power and 
Arms, above Fear himſelf, and as little to be 
fear d; he places him between the Orbs, folitary 
and idle, out of the reach of Mortaks, and allows 
him only ſuch a Veneration and Reſpect as we pay to 

our Parents. If a Man ſhould aſk him now, why any 
Reverence at all if we have no Obligation to him ? 
Or rather why greater Reverence to his fortuitous 
Atoms, his Anſwer would be, that it is for their 
Majeſty and admirable Nature, and not out of any 
Hope or Expectation from them: So that by his 
own Confeſſion, a Thing may be defirable for its 
proper Worth; but ſays he, Gratitude is a Virtue 
that has commonly Profit annex'd to it, and where's 
the Virtue, ſay I, that has not? But till the Virtue 
| is to be valued for itſelf, and not the Profit that at- 
tends it, There is no Queſtion but Gratitude for 
Benefits received is the ready Way to produce 
more, and in requiting one Friend we encourage 
many, but theſe Acceſſions fall in by the bye ; and 
if I were ſure that my doing of good Offices would 
be my Ruin I would yet purſue them. He that vi- 
fits the Sick in hopes of a Legacy, let him be never 
ſo friendly in all other Caſes, I look upon him in 
this to be no better than a Raven, that watches a 
weak Sheep only to pick the Eyes out. 
If the World were as wiſe and honeſt as it ſhould 
be, there would be no need of Caution or Precept 
how to behave ourſelves in our ſeveral Stations and 
Duties, for both the Giver and the Receiver would 
do what they ought of their own Accord, one 
would be bountiful and the other grateful, and the 
only way to remind a Man of one good Office 
would be to follow it with another; but as the 
Cafe ſtands we muſt take other Meaſures, and con- 
ſult the common Eaſe and Relief of Mankind. 


As 
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Ass there are divers Sorts of Ingratitude, ſo there 
muſt be ſeveral Ways of dealing with it, either by 
Artifice, Counſel,, Admonition, or Reproof, ac- 
cording to the Humour of the Perſon, or the De- 
gre of the Offence ; provided that in reminding a 
/lan of a Benefit as in beſtowing it, the Good of 
the Receiver be the principal "Thing intended ; 
there is a curable Ingratitude, and an incurable, 
there is a flothful, a neglectful, a proud, a diſ- 
ſembling, a diſclaiming, a heedleſs, a forgetful and 
a malicious Ingratitude, and the Application muſt 
be ſuited to the Matter we have to work upon. A 
gentle Nature may be reclaim'd by Authority, Ad- 
vice, or Reprehenſion, a Father, a Huſband, or a a 
Friend may do good in this Caſe. There are a fort of Cl 
lazy fluggiſh People that live as if they were aſleep, *. 


and muſt be lugg'd and pinch'd to awaken them, * 

theſe Men are between grateful and ungrateful, they ph 
will neither deny an Obligation nor return it, and TH 
only want quickening, I will endeavour to hinder * 


any Man from ill-doing, but eſpecially a Friend, 
but more eſpecially from doing ill to me; I will 
refreſh his Memory with new Benefits, if that will 
not ſerve, PII proceed to good Counſel, and from 
thence to Rebuke, if that fails, I'Il look upon him 
as a deſperate Debtor, and e'en let him alone in his 
Ingratitude, without making him my Enemy ; for 
no Neceſſity ſhall ever make me ſpend my Time in 

wrangling with any Man upon that Point. 
Aſiduity of obliging ſtrikes the Conſcience as 
well as Memory, and purſues ungrateful Man till 
he becomes grateful, if one good Office will not do, 
try a ſecond, and then a. third, no Man can be ſo 
thankleſs, but either Shame, Occaſion, or Ex- 
ample will at ſome time or other prevail upon him; 
the very Beaſts themſelves, even Lions and Tigers 
are gain'd by good Uſage ; beſides that one Ob- 
; N ligation 


— 
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ligation draws on another, and a Man would not 
willingly leave his own Work imperfeQ; it is na- 
tural for us to ſay, I have help'd him thus far, and 
I'll go through with it now. So that over and above 
the Delight and Virtue of obliging, one good Turn 
begets another; this of all Hints perhaps is the moſt 
effectual, as well as the moſt generous, 
In ſome Caſes it ſhould be urged more cloſely, as 
in the Caſe of a Veteran, who was brought before 
Far ho Czſar for uſing Violence to ſome of his 
eighbours, and finding the Cauſe likely to go 
againſt him; General, ſays he, don't you remem- 
ber that you ftrain'd your Ankle when you com- 
manded in Spain, and that a Soldier ſpread his 
Cloak for you, and ſeated you under the Shade of 
a little Tree in a violent hot Day, upon the Top of 
a craggy Rock? I remember it perfectly well, re- 
ply'd Czfar, and that I was almoſt chaak'd with 
Thirſt, and unable to go to the next Fountain, when 
an honeſt Fellow fetch'd me a Draught of IM ater 
in his Helmet. And does Cæſar imagine, ſays the 
Soldier, that he ſhould know that Man or that 
Helmet if he was to ſee them again? The Man 
perhaps I might, (ſays _—_ angry to be thus 
trifled with) tho" not the Helmet; but what's this 
to the Purpoſe ® You are not the Man. Pardon 
me, Sir, ſays the Soldier, I am he, but Cæſar 
may very well forget me, for I have loſt an Eye 


ſince, at the Battle of Munda, where I had my 


Skull trapan'd, and that very Helmet cleft aſunder 
by a Spaniſh Blade: Cæſar took it as it was 
intended, and diſmits'd the Complaint againſt him, 
and it was an honourable and prudent Way of re- 
freſhing his Memory. But this would not have 
been fo well receiv'd by Tiberius, for when an old 
Acquaintance of his began to addreſs him with, Yeu 
remember, Cæſar. No, 2 Ceſar, taking him up 


ſhort 


. —— — 
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ſnhort, I do not remember what I was; with him it 
was better to be forgot than remember'd, for he 
look'd upon an od Friend as an 4 wry and hated 
the Authors of his Preferment, becauſe they were 
Witneſſes of his mean Original, 

There are ſome People that are inclinable to be 


grateful, but they ſtand in Need of a Prompter to 


remind them, they are like heedleſs School- boys, 


help them out with here and there a Word when 


they ſtick, and they'll go through their Taſk toler- 
ably well ; they muſt be taught to be thankful, aud 
it is a great Step if we can bring them only to be 
willing, Some Benefits we neglect, and ſome we 
don't care to rememember ; he 1s ingrateful that 
diſowns an Obligation, and fo is he that diſſembles 
it, or when he has it in his Power does not requite 


it, but he is much worſe that forgets it ; Con- 


ſcience or Occaſion may revive the reſt, but here 
the very Memory of it is loſt ; thoſe Eyes that can- 
not endure the Light are weak, but thoſe are ſtark 
blind that cannot ſee it. It is a diſagreeable I hing 
to hear People ſay, Alas! poor Man, he has forget 
it, as if that could be an Excuſe for Ingratitude, 
which is the very Cauſe of it, for if we were not 
ingrateful we ſhould not be forgetful, and put that 
vat of the way which ſhould be always uppermoſt 
and in View. He that thinks as he ought to do of 
requiting a Benefit is in no Danger of forgetting it. 
There are iudeed ſome Benefits ſo great that they 
can never flip the Memory, but thoſe which are 
leſs in Value and more in number do commonly 
eſcape us, we are apt enough to acknowledge that 
ſuch a Man has been the making of us; ſo long as 
we are in Poſſeſſion of the Advantage he has 
brought us, but new Appetites deface old Kind- 
neſſes, and we carry our Proſne& forward to ſome- 
thing more, without conſidering what he have = 
| t ain' 
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tain'd already; all that is paſt we give for loſt, fo 
that we are only intent upon the future. When 
a Benefit is once out of Sight, or out of Uſe, it is 
buried. 

It is the Humour of many People, that they can- 
not do a good Office without boaſting of it, and at 
all Seaſons, and in all Companies they are bragging 
what wonderful Things they have done for this 
Man or another. A fooliſh and a dangerous Vani- 


of a doubtful Friend to make a certain Enemy, 


for theſe Reproaches will ſet every Body a talking, 
and People will conclude that theſe "Things would 
never be, if there were not ſomething very extraor- 
dinary in the Bottom of it; when it comes to that 
once, there's no Calumny but faſtens more or leſs, 
nor any Falſhood ſo incredible but in ſome Part or 
other it ſhall paſs for a Truth. Our great Miſtake 
is, that we are ftill inclin'd to make the moſt of 
what we give, and the leaſt of what we receive, 
whereas we ſhould act quite otherwiſe ; we ought to 
ſay, It might have been more, but he had a great many 
to oblige ; it was as much as he could will ſpare, hell 
make it up ſome ether Time, We ſhould be fo far 
from publiſhing our Bounties, as not to hear them 
mention'd without ſoft'ning the Matter; as, I awe 
him more than that comes to; if it were in my Power 
to ſerve him I ſbould be very glad on't; and this not 
under the Diſguiſe of a Compliment, but with all 
Humanity and Truth, for the too frequent remind- 
ing of a Favour tears the very Heart. There was a 
Man of Quality, who in the Triumviral Proſcrip- 
tion was ſaved by one of Cz/ar's Friends, and he 
would be ſtil] twitting him with it, and telling him 
over and over, You had been condemn'd, Friend, 
but for me. Pray, ſays the proſcribed Perſon, 


Cæſar, and leave me as you found me; 1 acknowledge 
| D 2 that 


let me hear no more of this, but een give me up to 


— 
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that I owe you my Life, bu it is Death to have it 
rung in my Ears perpetually as a Reproach ; it looks 
as if you had only ſaved me to carry me about for a 
Shew; I would fain forget the Misfortune that 1 
was once a Priſoner, without being led in Triumph 
every Day of my Life. | . 

Oh! the Pride and Folly of a great Fortune, 
that turns every Benefit into an Injury, that delights 
in Exceſſes, and diſgraces every thing it does; who 
would receive any thing from it upon theſe Terms? 
The higher it raiſes us the more ſordid it makes us, 
whatſoever it gives it corrupts; What is there in it 
that ſhould thus puff us up? By what Magic is it that 
we are fo transform'd, that we no longer know our- 
ſelves? Is it impoſſible for Greatneſs to be liberal 
without Inſolence? The Benefits which we receive 
from our Superiors are moſt welcome when they come 
with an open Hand and a clear Brow, ſo as to prevent 
our Neceſſities without Contumely or State. The 
Benefit is never the greater for the Noiſe and Buſtle 
that is made about it; but the Benefactor is much 
the leſs when he is oſtentatious in his good Deeds, 
for that makes it odious, which would be otherwiſe 
delightful, Tiberius had got a Trick, when any 


Man begg'd Money of him to refer him to the Se- 


nate, where all the Petitioners were to deliver up 
the Names of their Creditors ; his End was to deter 
Men from aſking by expoſing the Condition of their 
Fortunes to an Examination ; but it was however a 
Benefit turn'd into a Reprehenſion, and he made a 
Reproach of a Bounty. 

But it is not enough to forbear reproaching a 
Man with a Benefit, for there are ſome that will. 
not allow it to be ſo much as challenged, an ill 
Man ſay they will not take it, tho? it be demanded, 
and a good Man will do it of himſclf, and the aſx- 


ng of it ſeems to turn it into a Debt. It is a kind 
injury to be too quick, and to call upon him tos 


ſoon 
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ſoon reproaches him, as if he would not have done 
it otherwiſe; I would recall a Benefit from any 
Man ſo as not to force it, but only to receive it; if 

I let him quite alone I make myſelf guilty of his In- 
- gratitude, and undoe him for want of Plain-dealing. 
A Father may reclaim a diſobedient Son; a Wife 
may mend a diſſolute Huſband, and one Friend ex- 
cite the languiſhing Kindneſs of another. How 
many Men are loſt for Want of being urged to 
Goodneſs ? So long as I am not preſs'd, I will ra- 
ther defire a Favour than ſo much as mention a 
Requital ; but if my Country, my Family, or Li- 
berty be at Stake, my Zeal and Indignation ſhall 
over-rule my Modeſty, and the World ſhall 
then underſtand, that I have done all I could, not 
to ſtand in Ned of an ungrateful Man; and the 
Neceſſity of receiving a Benefit ſhall overcome the 
Shame of recalling it, nor is it only allowable upon 
ſome Exigence to put the Receiver in mind of a good 


Turn, but it is many Times for the mutual Advan- 
tage of doth Parties. 


— —— — 
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C HAP. XIV. 
Hi far a wicked Man may be obliged or 


requited. 
HERE are ſome Benefits which a wicked 


Man is altogether incapable of receiving, 

theſe we ſhall treat of hereafter; there are others 
which are beſtow'd upon him, not for his own Sake, 

but for ſceondary Reaſons, and theſe we have partly 

mention'd > wa ; and there are certain common 

Offices of Humanity, which are only allow'd him 

as he is a Man, without any Regard either to Vice 

or Virtue, To paſs over the firſt Point, the Second 


D 3 muſt 
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muſt be handled with Care and Diſtinction, and 


not without ſome ſeeming Exceptions to the general 
Rule; as firſt, there's no Choice or Intention in the 
Caſe, but it is a good Office done him for ſome ſe- 
ctet Intereſt or by Chance ; neither is there any 
Judgment in it, for it is to a wicked Man, and with- 
out theſe Circumſtances it cannot poſſibly be a Be- 
nefit, at leaſt not to him, for it has another 
Tendency; as for Example, I reſcue a Friend from 
Thieves, of which the other takes the Benefit, and 
eſcapes for Company ; or, I pay a Debt. for a 
Friend, and the other is diſcharged at the ſame 
Time, becauſe they happen'd to be in a Bond to- 
gether. The Third is more extenſive, and varies 
according to the Degree of Generoſity on one Side, 
and Wickedneſs on the other. Some BenefaCtors 
will ſupererogate, and do more than they are bound 
to do, and fome Men are fo bad that it is dan- 
gerous to do them any good Turn, not even by 
Way of Return or Requital. 

If our Bounty muſt extend to the Bad as s well as the 
Good, how ſhall Ido, when I promiſe a good Office to 
an ungrateful Man? We muſt firſt diſtinguiſh between 


a common Benefit and a per ſonal One, between what 
is given for Merit, and what for Company ; in the 


next Place, if we know the Perſon to be ingrateful, 
and are ſure that his Vice is incurable ; and laſtly, 
we muſt conſider how far the Promiſe may oblige 
us; the two firſt Points are clear'd both in one, 
for we cannot juſtify any particular Kindneſs for a 
Man that we conclude to be incorrigibly wicked, 
ſo that the Force of the Promiſe is the only Point in 
Queſtion : I am to blame if I knowingly make a 
Promiſe to a wicked or ingrateful Man, and I am 
wrong if I do it ignorantly, but I muſt make jt 
$900, under proper Reſtrictions, becauſe I promis'd 


it; 
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it; that is if Matters continue in the ſame State, 
for no Man is anſwerable for Accidents. I'll keep 
the Time I appointed to be at ſuch a Place, though 
it be cold; and I'll riſe at ſuch an Hour, though I 
ſhould be ſleepy; but if it ſhould prove tempeſtuous, 
or I ſhould be ſeiz d by a Fever, I am excuſed from 
both. I promiſe to ſecond a Friend in a Quarrel, 
or plead his Cauſe, and when I come into the Field 
or the Court, it proves to be againſt my Father or 
my Brother ; I promiſe to go a Journey with him, 
but the Road is ſo dangerous there is no travelling, 
my Child is taken ill, or my Wife lies at the Point 
of Death, theſe Circumſtances are ſufficient to diſ- 
charge me ; for a Promiſe againſt Law or Duty is 
void in its Nature. 'The Counſels of a wiſe Man are 
certain, but the Events are uncertain :; And yet it 
I have paſs'd a raſh Promiſe, I will in ſome Degree 
puniſh my Temerity in making it, with the Dan- 
ger of keeping it, unleſt it turn very much to my 
hame and Detriment, and if it ſhould, Iwill be my 
own Confeſſor, and rather be once guilty of deny- 
ing than always of giving. It is not with a Benefit 
as a Debt, there is a Difference in truſting an ill 
Paymaſter and obliging an unworthy Perſon, the 

one is a bad Man and the other only an ill Huſband. 
Philip of Macedon had a couragious Fellow in his 
Army who had ſignaliz'd himſelf in ſeveral Expedi- 
tions, which rais'd him ſo high in his Maſter's Eſteem, 
that he beſtow'd ſeveral conſiderable Poſts and rich 
Gifts upon him; this Man put to Sea and was Ship- 
wreck*d upon their own Coaſts, which a charitable 
Neighbour hearing of took him up half dead, carried 
him to his Houſe, and there at his own Charges 
maintain'd and provided for him thirty Days, till he 
was perfectly recover'd, and then furniſh'd him at 
parting with a ſmall Sum to defray his Expences on 
the Road; the Soldier was very thankful for all Fa- 
D 4 vours, 
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vours, and promiſed to do mighty Things if he did 


but live to ſce his Maſter again: He finds King 
Philip, tells him of his Wreck, but never mentions 
his Preſerver, and preſently begs the Eſtate of this 
very Man who had ſaved his Life. It was with 
Philip as with many other Princes, that give they 
know not what, eſpecially in Time of War; he 


granted the Soldier's Requeſt, murmuring all the 


while at the Impoſſibility of gratifying ſo many ra- 
venous Appetites -as he had to pleaſe. When the 
good Man came to be turn'd out of all, he was not 
To tame as to bear it contentedly, and thank his 
Majeſty for not giving away his Perſon as well-as 
his Fortune; but wrote a bold free Letter to Philip, 
in which he related the whole Tranſaction. The 
King was fo incens'd at this abuſe, ' that he imme- 
diately commanded the right owner to be reſtor'd to 
his Eftate, and the ingrateful Gueſt and Soldier to 
be ſtigmatiz'd for an Example to others. Philip 
ſbould not upon any Account have kept his Promiſe 
to the Soldier, for he owed him nothing; beſides, it 
would have been injurious and impious, and a dan- 
gerous Precedent to ſet Mankind, for it would have 
been little leſs than an Interdiction of Fire and Wa- 
ter to the miſerable, to have inflicted ſuch a Penalty 
upon relieving them, ſo that there muſt be always 
ſome tacit Exception and Reſerve in ſuch Caſes ; 
If I can, II may, or if Matters continue as they 
Terre. | | . 

Suppoſe it were my Fortune to receive a Benefit 
from one that afterwards betrays his Country, 1 
ſhould ſtill reckon myſeif obliged to make him ſuch 
Requital as is conſiſtent with my public Duty ; I 
would not furniſh him with Arms, nor with Mo- 
ney, or Credit to levy or pay Soldiers; but I would 
not ftick to gratify him at my own Expence with 
ſuch Things as might pleaſe him one way, m_——_ 
| | A oing 
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Foe of Mankind? 


Ch. xiv. Of obbging a wicked Man, 57 
Miſchief another ; I would not do any thing that 


might contribute to his Support or the Advantage of 


his Party. - But what ſhould I do. in the Caſe of a 
Benefactor that ſhould afterwards become not only 
mine and my N $67 6 but the common 
would there diſtinguiſh be- 
tween the Wickedneſs of a Man and the Cruelty 
of a Beaſt; between a limited or particular Paſſion 
and a ſanguinary Rage, that extends: to the Hazard 
and Deſtruction of human Society: In the former 
Caſe I would quit Scores, that I might have no 
more to do with him; but if he comes once to de- 
light in Blood, and act Outrages with Greedineſs, 
to ſtudy and invent Torments, and to take Pleaſure 
in them, the Law of Reaſon and Nature has diſ- 
charged me of ſuch a Debt; but this is an Impiety 
ſo uncommon, that it may paſs for a Portent, and 
be reckon'd amongſt Comets and Monſters : Let 
us, therefore confine our Diſcourſe to ſuch Men as 
we deteſt without- Horror, fuch Men as we ſee 
every Day in Courts and Camps, and upon the 
Seats of Juſtice ; to ſuch wicked Men I will retura 
what I have have received, without making an Ad- 
vantage of their Unrighteouſneſs. | 
Do we not ſee that the Divine Being is ſtill gra- 
cious, tho* we every Day abuſe his Bounties ? How 
many are there that enjoy the Comfort of the. Light 
who do not deſerve it, that wiſh they had never 
been Bern? And yet Nature goes on quietly with 
her Work, and allows them a Being, even in de- 
ſpite of their Unthankfulneſs ; ſuch a Villain, we 
cry, is better uſed than me, and the ſame Com- 
plaint we extend to Providence itſelf. How many 
wicked Men have fine Crops, when a Blaſt deſtroys 
the Fruits of the Righteous ? Such a Man we ſay 
has treated me ill. What ſhould we do, but the 
very Thing which is done by God himſelf? That 
| 25 is 
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is give to the Ignorant and perſevere to the Wicked. 
All our Ingratitude does not hinder Providence 
from pouring down Benefits, even upon thoſe that 
queſtion whence they come. The Wiſdom of 
Heaven does every Thing with a Regard to the 
Good of the Univerſe, and the Bleſſings of Nature 
are granted in common to the worſt as well as the 
beſt of Men, for they live promiſcuouſly together, 
and it is the Divine Will that the/Wicked ſhall ra- 
ther fare the better for the Good, than the Good 
ſuffer for the Wicked. It is true, a wiſe Prince 
will confer peculiar Honours only on the worthy, 
but in dealing out public Favours there's no Reſpect 
had to the Manners of the Man ; but a Thief or 
a Traitor ſhall put in for a Share as well as an honeſt 
Man. If a good and a bad Man fail both in one 
Ship, it is impoſſible that the Wind which favours 
one ſhould croſs the other. The common Benefits 
of Laws, Privileges, Communities, Letters and 
Medicines are permitted to the Bad as well as the 
Good, and no Man ever yet ſuppreſſed a ſovereign 
Remedy for fear a wicked Man might be cured with 
it, for the ſame Phyſic works upon both; in theſe 
Caſes we are to ſet. an Eſtimate upon the Perſons, 
for there is Difference between the chuſing a Man 
and not excluding him. There are ſome Benefits 
which unleſs they are allow'd to all cannot be en- 
joy'd by any; the Sun was not made for me alone, 
but for the Comfort of the World, and the provi- 
dential Order of the Seaſons, and yet I am not with- 
out my private Obligation. In ſhort he that will not 
oblige the wicked and the ingrateful muſt reſolve to 
| oblige no Body, for we are all wicked in ſome re- 
ſpect or other, and every Man of us ingrateful. 

We have been diſcourſing all this time, how far 
a wicked Man may be obliged, and the Stoics tell 
us he cannot be obliged at all, for they make him 


incapable 


, 
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incapable of any Good, and conſequently of any 
Benefit; then he has this Advantage, if he cannot 
be obliged he cannot be ingrateful, for he is not 
bound to return what he cannot receive; and on 
the other Side, a good Man and ingrateful is a Con- 
tradiction, ſo that by this Way of Reaſoning there 
is no ſuch Thing as Ingratitude in Nature. They 
compare the Mind of a wicked Man to a vitiated 
Stomach, corrupting whatever it receives, and 
turning the beſt Nouriſhment to the Diſeaſe; but 
taking this for granted, a wicked Man may 
be ſo far obliged as to paſs for ingrateful, if he 
makes no Requital, for though it is not a perfect 
Benefit, yet he receives ſomething like it. There 
are Goods of the Mind, the Body and Fortune; 
Fools and wicked Men are incapable of the firſt, 
but to the others they may be admitted. But why 
ſhould} I call any Man ingrateful, you'll ſay, for 
not reſtorinz that which I deny to be a Benefit? 
I anfwer, that if the Receiver takes it for a Benefit 
and fails of a Return, *tis Ingratitude in him. 
Cleanthes carries it farther, he that is defficient in a 
kind Office, tho? it is not a Benefit, would have 
done the ſame thing if it had been one, and is as 
guilty as a Thief that has ſet his Booty, and is al- 
ready arm'd to ſeize it, tho* he has not drawn 
Blood. Wickedneſs is form'd in the Heart, and 
the Matter of Fa& only diſcovers it. Now, tho” 
a wicked Man cannot receive or beſtow a Benefit, 
becauſe he wants the Will of. doing Good, which 
when he once has, and Virtue takes Poſſeſſion of 
him, he is no longer wicked, as we call one that 
is not learned illiterate, and a Man that is badly 
clad naked, tho' this can reed, and that is cover'd. 
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CHAP XV. 


The General Qualificatims and Duties Ul 
4 Benefattor. 


H E main Points in the Queſtion of Benefits 
which we have already treated of are, Firſt, 
a judicious Choice in the Object; Secondly, in the. 
Matter of Benevolence; and Thirdly, a gracious 
Felicity in the Manner of expreſſing them. But 
there are other Conſiderations alſo incumbent on 


the Benefactor, which deſerve a Place in this 


Diſcourſe. | 
It is not enough to do one good Turn, even in 
a courteous Manner, unleſs we follow it with more, 


and without upbraiding or repining at it. It is a 


poor Excuſe to charge that upon the Ingratitude of 
the Receiver, which is moſt commonly the Levity 
and Indiſcretion of the Giver. Every Circumſtance 


mult be duly weigh'd, to make the Action perfect. 


Some are ingrateful in themſelves, but there are 
more that we make fo by our Forwardneſs, Change 
of Humour, and Reproaches ; and from hence the 
Blunder ariſes, we beſtow a Benefit with a Deſign 


upon thoſe that are beſt able to return it; we give 


to the avaritious, the haughty, and thoſe that can 
never be thankful, whoſe Deſires are inſatiable ; the 
Tribune would be a Prætor, the Prætor would be a 
Conſul, never once looking back upon their Ori- 
1 but following their deluſive and afpiring. 

0 
Miſtaken Men are often calculating how much 
they ſhall loſe by this or that Benefit, whereas, if it 
is loft, the Fault lies in the ill deſtow-ing it, for if 
at is right! . placed it is as good as conſecrated; 
therefore it we ate deceived in another, let us not 
a deccive 
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veceive ourſelves. A patient Creditor will in Time 
make the worſt Paymaſter good; an obſtinate 
Goodneſs overcomes an ill Diſpoſition, as a barren 
Soil is made fruitful by Care and Tillage : But we 
have this Pleaſure, if a Man is-ever ſo ingrateful and 
inhuman, he cannot deſtroy the Satisfaction of my 
having done a good Office, R 
It is our Duty to perſevere in good Actions; if 
others will be wicked, muſt we be ſo too? If they 
are ingrateful ſhall we be inhuman? To give and 
to loſe is nothing, but to continue giving with Loſs 
ſhews the truely great Mind. Though the ingrateful 
Man's is in Effect the greater Loſs, for I loſe but 
his Benefit, and he loſes: himſelf. An illuſtrious 
Mind does not propoſe the Profit of a good Office, 
but the Duty ; if the World is wicked we ſhould 
continue well doing. even amongſt evil Men ; not 
to return a Benefit is the greater Sin, but not ts 
confer one the earlier. We cannot propoſe to our- 
ſelves a more glorious Example than that of the 
Almighty, who neither needs nor expects any thing 
from us, -and yet he is continually ſhowering down 
and diſtributing his Mercies and Graces upon us, to 
no other End than our common Benefit: With 
what Face then can we be mercenary ta one ano- 
ther, that receive all Things from divine Providence 
gratis 3 | 5 
When we have given Money to an unworthy 

Man, we frequently wiſh that we had flung it into 
the Sea, How many Diſappointments do we meet 
in Wedlock ? Yet we marry ftill. The General 
that has loſt one Battle, hazards another; the Mer- ' 
chant trades again after a Wreck; and the Banker 


ventures a freſh after a bad Security. He that will 


do no good Offices after a Diſappointment, muſt 
ſink into a State of Inactivity; the Plough - works 
harder after a ſterile Year, and before the Aſhes 
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are ſcarce cold, we raiſe another Houſe upon the 
Ruins of the former. No Obligations are greater 
than thoſe which Children receive from their Pa- 
rents, yet ſhould we give them over in their In- 
fancy it would be to no Purpoſe; Benefits like Grain, 
ſhould be watch'd from the Seed to the Harveſt. I 
will not leave room for Ingratitude, but purſue and 
encompaſs the Receiver with Benefits; ſo that turn 
which Way he will, his Benefactor ſhall be ſtill in 
his Eye, even when he would elude his own Me- 
mory. I will throw away a good Turn upon a bad 
Man, and requite him if he does me a good one, 
becauſe the firſt is my Duty, and the laſt becauſe I 
would not be in his Debt. It is idle for a Man to 
complain that he has met with a thankleſs Perſon, if 
he has met but one, he has either been very fortunate 
or very careful ; yet Care is not always ſufficient, 
for there is no Way to eſeape the Hazard of loſing 
a Benefit but not beſtowing it, which is to neglect 
my own Duty for Fear another ſhould abuſe it ; for 
it is his Fault to be ingrateful but mine not to give, 
and for the Sake of one thankful Man, I will oblige 
a great many that are not ſo. In ſhort, the Buſi- 
neſs of Mankind would be at an end, if we ſhould 
do -nothing for fear of Miſcarriages in Matters of 
an uncertain Event. I will try all Things poſſible 


that I may not loſe a good Office and a Friend to- 


gether ; I will plead in Excuſe of human Weak- 
neſs, that one Man's Memory is not ſufficient for 
all Things ; it is but of a limited Capacity to hold 
only ſo much and no more, and when it is full, 
ſomething muſt be forgot, for the laſt Benefit ever 
ſits cloſeſt to us. In our Youth we forget the Obli- 
gations of our Infancy, and when we are Men, 
thoſe of our Youth are buried in Oblivion, If no- 
thing will prevail, he is welcome to what ke has, 
but let him take Care of returning Evil for Gon, 
* | an 
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and making it dangerous for a Man to do his Du- 

I would no more give a Benefit to ſuch a Man, 
than I would lend Money to a beggarly Spendthrift, 

or depoſit it in the Hands of a Knight of the Poſt. 

However, as the Caſe ſtands, an ingrateful Perſon 
is never the better for a Reproach; if he is already 
harden'd in his Wickednels, he gives no heed to 
it, if he is not, it turns a doubtful Modeſty into 
an incorrigible Impudence. 

As the Benefactor is not to upbraid one with a 
Benefit, ſo neither is he to delay it; the one is 
tireſome and the other odious. We muſt not hold 
Men in Hand, as Phyſicians and Surgeons do their 
Patients, and keep. them longer in —— and Pain 
than is neceſſary only to magnify the Cure. A ge- 
nerous Man gives eaſily, and receives as be gives, 
but never exaCts ; he rejoices in the Return, and 
judges favourably of it whatever i it be, and contents 


himſelf with bare Thanks for a Requital. It is a 


harder Matter with ſome to get a Benefit aſter it 
is promiſed, than the firſt Promiſe of it; there muſt 
be ſo many Friends made in the Caſe, one muſt be 
deſired to ſollicit another, aud he to move a third, 


and a fourth perhaps to receive it: ſo that the Au- 


thor has at laſt the leaſt Share in the Obligation. 
It is then welcome, when it comes free and with- 
out Deduction, and none to intercept, hinder, or 
detain it, and let it be of ſuch Quality too, as to 
be not only delightful in receiving but afterwards, 
which it will certainly be, if we only obſerve this 
plain Rule, never to do any thing for another which 
we could not honeſtly wiſh for ourſelves. 
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C-H A P. XVI. 
The neceſſary Duties of the Receiver. 


HERE are ſeveral Rules for the Giver, 
which hold equally good for the Receiver ; 
both muſt be done chearfully, that the Benefactor 
may reap the Fruit of his Benefit in the very Act 
of beſtowing it. It is a laudable Satisfaction to /ze 
a Friend pleaſed, but it is much more to make him 
ſo; their Intentions ſhould be ſuited to each other, 
and ſtrive which ſhall oblige moſt. Let the Gene- 
_ of the Benefactor acquit the Receiver, and 
the Receiver bind himfelf ; for the Frankneſs of the 
Diſcharge heightens the Obligation. It is in So- 
ciety as in a Tennis Court, where Benefits ſhould be 
kept up like Balls, and the Length of the Reſt 
proves the Goodneſs of the Gameſters, The Giver 
has indeed the Odds, becauſe he ſtarts firſt in the 
Race, and the other muſt uſe Diligence to overtake 
kim; the Return muſt exceed the firſt Obligation 
to come up to it, and it is a Species of Ingratitude 
not to render it with Intereſt. . In Money Affairs 
it is a common Thing to pay a Debt before it is 
due, 'yet we think it Time enough to retaliate a 
good Office, whereas the Benefit encreaſes by Delay, 
ſo inſenſible are we of the moſt important Buſineſs 
in human Life: That Man is certainly in a mi- 
ferable Condition, that can neither ſee, hear, taſte, 
feel, nor ſmell; but he is more unhappy, that want- 
ing a Senſe of Benefits loſes the greateſt Comfort in 
Nature, the Pleaſure of giving and receiving them. 
He that takes a Benefit according to the Intention is 
right, for the Benefactor attains his only End when 
the Receiver is grateful. 1 
2 


2 
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The Giver, to all appearance, acts the more 
noble Part, but the Receiver has the hardeſt in 
many Reſpects. I would not accept a Benefit from 
EZ thoſe on whom I would not beſtow one: For wh 
X ſhould1 not ſcorn to receive it where I am aſhamed 
to owe it? And yet I wauld be more tender 
where I receive than where I give, for it is a Tor- 
ment to be in Debt where a Man has no Inclination 
to pay, as it is the higheſt Delight to be engaged by 
a Friend, whom I ſhould yet have a Kindneſs for, 
if I were never ſo much diſobliged. I do not ſpeak of 
wiſe Men that do their Duty with Pleaſure, that have 
their Paſſions at command, and preſcribe Laws to 
themſelves which they ſtrictly adhere to; but of Men 
in a State of Imperfection, who have an Inclination 
to be honeſt, but are over-born by the Contumacy of 
their Appetites ; we muſt therefore take Care whom 
we lie under an Obligation to, and be ſtricter in 


the Choice of a Creditor for Benefits than for Mo- 


-ney, for in one Caſe it is but paying what I had and 
the Debt is diſcharged, and in the other the Debt is 
not only the larger, but when I have paid it, I am 
ſill in Arrear, and this is the very Foundation of 
Friendſhip. n | | 

Suppoſe I am a Priſoner, and a known Villain 
offers to depoſit a Sum of Money for my Redemp- 
tion, ſhall T make uſe of this Money, or not? If T 
'do, what Retaliation ſhall I make for it? In an- 
{wer to the firſt Queſtion, I will accept it, not as 
a Benefit, but a Debt, which ſhall never engage 
me in a Friendſhip with him ; and ſecondly, my 
Acknowledgment ſhall be only ſuitable to ſuch an 
Obligation. It is a Matter of Debate amongſt the 
Philoſophers, whether Brutus that adjudged Cæ ſar to 
death, and headed a Conſpiracy againſt him, ought 
to have received his Life from Cæſar if he had fallen 


into Cæſar's Power, without examining what Rea- 
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ſon induced him to that Action. It appears to me 
in a different Light from moſt of them; and, not- 
withſtanding he was a great Man in other Reſpects, 
yet in this I think he was very much miſtaken, and 
ated contrary to the Szozc's Inſtitution, in fearing # 
the Name of a King, when Monarchy is certainly 


the beſt Government. Could he hope to eſtabliſh X 
Liberty where ſuch great Rewards were propoſed ® 
both for Tyrants and Slaves? Could he think to 
recover the City's loſt Rights and Privileges, when 


ſo many thouſand Lives had been loſt in contending, I 


not fo much whether they ſhould be Slaves as to 5 


whom; he ſurely forgot the Nature of Things or 
the Genius of the People, to imagine becauſe he 
had deſtroy'd one Tyrant there would be wanting 


another to ſucceed him, when there was yet a Tar- ® 


guin found after ſo many Kings had periſh'd by 3 
Thunder and the Sword; yet, I think he might 


have receiv'd Life but not as a Benefit, for at that 


Rate I owe my Life to every Man that does not 
take it away. 1 


Mind, let us call to Mind Grecinus Julius, 
(whom Caligula flew, only becauſe he was too good 
a Man for his Tyranny to brook) he, when Fabius 
Perſicus, a Man of an infamous Character, ſent 
him a large Sum of Money as a Contribution to the 
Expence of ſome public Games, would not receive 
it, at which his Friends, that efteem'd the Preſent 
more than the Giver, aſking him why he refuſed it? 
Mould ye have me, ſays he, accept Money from a Man 
whom I would not ſoa much as pledge in a Glaſs of 
Fine? And when Rebilus, a Man of the ſame 
Stamp, ſoon after ſent him a larger Sum upon the 
like Account, I beg you would excuſe me, ſays he to 
Po Meſſenger, for 1 would not take any thing of 
I Sas The 


we want an Example of a truly great E 
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The following Tale will match this Scruple of 
receiving Money with another of keeping it, tho' 
the Sum be ever ſo trifling : There was a certain 
Pythagorean, who had agreed with a Cobler to mend 
him a Pair of Shoes, and three or four Days after 
going to pay him his Money, he found the Shop 
ſhut up, and after he had knock'd a great while at 
the Door, „Friend, ſays a merry Fellow, you 
« may hammer your Heart out there, for the 
Man is dead and buried, and when our Friends 
die we hear no more of them, but yours, that 
« are to live again, may perhaps be otherwiſe”? 
3 the Pythagorean Tranſmigrati on) Upon 
= this the Philoſopher went away chinking the Money 

in his Hand, and ſeem'd very well pleas'd to fave 
it; but at laſt his Conſcience check'd him, and 
upon Reflection, * Though the Man be dead to 
5 others, ſays he, yet he lives to thee, therefore 

= * pay him what thou oweſt him; and accord- 
2X ingly he went back preſently and thruſt the Money 
into the Shop, thro? a Chink of the Door. What- 
ever we owe it is our Duty to find where to 
= pay it, and without aſking, for the Debt is the 
fame let the Creditor be good or bad. | 

It is rather obeying than receiving, where Ne- 
ceflity deſtroys the Choice, as when a Benefit 1s 
forced upon me from a Tyrant or Superior, whom 
it is dangerous to refuſe. The Way to know my 
Mind is to leave me at Liberty ; it is no Benefit in 
me to do Good againſt my Will, but if Good 1s 
done to me contrary to my Inclination] it is one, 
as Money is of the ſame Value, tho? a Fool that 
does not know the Coin reſuſes to paſs it. If the' 
Thing intgnded be good for the Receiver, no Matter 

how ill it is taken, nay, the Receiver may be 
obliged and not know it, but the Giver cannot be 
ignorant of a Benefit; neither would I receive a : 
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ſelf by doing another Man harm. 


Mind; Why ſhould a poor Man ſay what Requital : 


mendable Diſpoſition, but it is another Thing to do 


poſe of it? For the Giver has undoubtedly a Privt- 
lege of chuſing his own Time for receiving. 
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Benefit from a worthy Perſon that may be hurtful 


to him, for it is the Part of an Enemy to fave him- 
hatever we do let us ſtill retain a grateful 


can he offer to a Prince, or a Slave to a Patron, 


when Gratitude depends only upon the Good-will ? 
If a Man defends my Fame, delivers me from Beg- 7 
gary, faves my Life, or gives me Liberty, which 
is more than Life, how ſhall I be grateful to that 
Man? I will take the Benefit kindly, and it is re- 
quited, and though this is no Diſcharge of the Debt, 
it is of the Conſcience ; yet we ſhould diſtinguiſh 7 
between a Debtor that is inſolvent by Expences of 
Lewdneſs and Gaming, and one that is undone by FR 


Fire and Thieves. | 

In the Return of Benefits let us be ready and 
chearful, but not preſſing; there is as much * 
neſs of Mind in owing a good Turn as in doing it.. 
He that precipitates a Return ſeems to ſay, I am 
weary of being in this Man's Debt; not but that 
haſtening a Requital as a good Office is a com- 


it as a Diſcharge, for it looks like caſting off a heavy 
and troubleſome Burthen. He that is over ſollicitous 
to return a Benefit thinks the other ſo to receive 
it ; it is his Treaſure, and if he had rather it ſhould 
lye till he calls it in, why ſhould we preſume to diſ- 


Some are too proud in receiving of Benefits as 
others are in conferring them, both which are in- 
tolerable ; the ſame Rule ſerves both Sides, as in the 
Caſe of a Father and a Son, a Huſband and a Wife, 
one Friend and another, where the Duties are known 
and common. Some People will not receive a Be- 


nefit but privately, nor thank you for it but in a 


Corncr, 
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Corner; there muſt be no Witneſſes in the Caſe ; 
this is not ſo much a Scruple of Modeſty, as a kind 
of denying the Obligation, and only a leſs harden'd 
Ingratitude. Some again receive them ſo coldly and 
indifferently, that one would think the Obligation 
lay on the other Side, they take it with Reluctance, 
as they would fay, Well, ſince you will needs have it 
= /o, J am content to take it; whereas we ſhould ra- 
ther encreaſe the Favour, by ſaying, You cannot 


imagine how many you have obliged in this Action, 
there was never fo great, ſo kind, ſo ſeaſonable a 

= Courteſy. Furnius never gain'd ſo much upon Au- 
== zu/tus as by a Speech he made upon the getting his 
== Father's Pardon for ſiding with Anthony. This 
Grace, ſays he, is the only Injury that ever Cæ- 


« ſar did me, for it has put me upon a Neceſſity 


© of living and dying ingrateful.* It is ſafer to 


& affront ſome People than oblige them, for the more 


A Man deſerves the worſe they'll ſpeak of him, as 


if the profeſſing open Hatred to their Benefactors 
= were an Argument that they lye under no Obliga- 


© tion. Some are ſo ſour and ill-natur'd, that they 


take it for an Affront to have an Obligation, or a 


Return offer'd, to the Diſcouragement both of 


Bounty and Gratitude together. 


CH A P. XVII. 
Of GRATITUDE. 


| both of God and Man, for without it we can 
be neither ſociable nor religious, there is Delight 


in the Contemplation of it, as well as the Action, 


| when we love our Benefactors and would do any 
thing 


O recommend Gratitude is to plead the Cauſe. 
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thing to oblige and ſerve them; and the very Me- 


ditation is ſufficient where we have not the Means of 


a Requital : The Artiſt isnever the leſs ſo for not ha- 


ving his Tools about him, or a Muſician becauſe he 


wants his Inſtrument ; the Warrior is not the more 


a Coward for having his Hands bound, or the Pilot 


the leſs ſkilful for being at Land. If I have a Will 
to be grateful I am fo. A good Conſcience will 
ſuppore me in all Extremites, even upon the Rack, 
under the Hands of the Executioner, when my 
Limbs are disjointed, or my Body conſuming in 
Flames : It is comfortable in the ſharpeſt Agonies 
of Death, for when we approach that Point how 
carefully do we ſummon together, and call to mind 
our Beneſactors, and the good Offices they have 
done us, that we may put our Minds in order, and 
leave the World honourably. * 
Without Gratitude we can have neither Security, 
Peace nor Reputation, and the Benefits it brings 
with it make it more deſirable. If the heavenly 
Bodies had no other Buſineſs than to paſs over our 
Heads, without any Effect on our Minds or Per- 
ſons; or Regard to our Health, Fruits, or Seaſons; 
yet we could not behold the Skies without Wonder 
and Veneration, to ſee ſo many Millions of radiant 
Lights, and to obſerve their Courſes and Revolu- 
tions, without any Reſpect to the univerſal Good; 
but when we conſider that Providence and Nature 
are ever buſy, whilſt we lie ſupine in Slumber, with 
the ſurprifing Force and Operation of their In- 
fluences and Motions, we cannot but acknowledge 
their Ornaments to be the leaſt Part of their Value, 
and that they are more to be eſteem'd for their Vir- 
tue than their Splendor, they are indeed conſider- 
able for their Majetty and Beauty, but their main 
End and Uſe is Matter of Life aud Neceſſity; and 


ſo 
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bo it is with Gratitude, we love it rather for ſe- 
condary Ends than for itſelf. 

No Man can be grateful without deſpiſing thoſe 
ET hings which terrify and affright the Vulgar; we 
muſt ſuffer Exile, lay down our Lives, impoveriſh 
4 and expoſe ourſelves to Reproaches. Loyalty often 
Jundergoes the Puniſhment due to Rebellion, and 
*T&T reaſon receives the Reward of Fidelity; as the 
Benefits are great, ſo are the Hazards, which is 
the Caſe more or leſs of all other Virtues ; and it 
XX were hard if this ſhould be more painful and fruit- 
leſs than the Reſt: So that though we may go 
on ſmoothly with the Current for ſome Time, yet 


3 we muſt prepare and reſolve, if there be Occaſion, + 


to force our Paſlage ; for let what will happen, we 
ZEmuſt be grateful ſtill ; grateful for the Virtue-ſake, 
Wand in Point of Intereft too, for it preſerves old 
Friends, and gains new. It is not our Buſineſs to 
angle with one Benefit for another, or by beſtow- 
ing a little to get more; but becauſe I ought to do 
= it, and becauſe I love it, and that to ſuch a Degree, 
that if I could not return a Benefit without being 
ſuſpected of doing an Injury, yet in Deſpight of 
= Infamy itſelf, I would be grateful. It is a great 
Action even to venture the Fame to preſerve the 
= Conſcience of an honeſt Man; the one is but ima- 
=> ginary, the other ſolid and ineſtimable. He can- 
not be called grateful, who at the Time of return- 
ing one Benefit has an Eye upon another; he that 
is grateful through Profit or Fear, is like a Woman 
that is honeſt only becauſe ſhe dreads Shame. 

= Gratitude is not only neceſſary and glorious, but 
= alſo an obvious, cheap, and eaſy Virtue ; fo ob- 
= vious, that wherever there is Life, there is Room 
for it; ſo cheap, that the covetous Man may be 
7 grateful without Expence ; and ſo eaſy, that the 


yet 


© Sluggard may be fo likewiſe without Labour: And 
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yet it is not without its Niceties, for there may be 
a Time, Place, or Occaſion, wherein I ought not 
to return a Benefit, nay wherein I had better diſown if 
it than deliver it. | .. = 
But here let it be underſtood that it is one Thing 
to be grateful for a good Office, and another to re- 
turn it; the Good-will is ſufficient in fome Caſes, 
being as much as one Side demands, and the other 
promiſes, but the Effect is requiſite in others. The 
Phyſician that has done his beſt is acquitted tho* the 
Patient dies, and fo is the Advocate tho? the Client 
may loſe his Cauſe; the General of an Army, 
though the Battle be loſt, is yet to be commended, 
if he has diſcharged all the Parts of a prudent Com- 
mander ; In this Caſe the one acquits himſelf .tho* 
the other be never the better for it. 
He is a grateful Man that is always willing and 
ready, and ſeeks all Occaſions of requiting a Bene- 7 
fit, notwithſtanding his End is not attain'd, yet be 
does more than the Man that without any Trouble 
makes an immediate Return. Suppoſe my Friend 
is taken Priſoner, and I ſell my Eftate to redeem 
him, putting to Sea in bad Weather, and ſeek him. 
amongſt the very Pyrates that took him; tho' he 
happens to be ranſom'd before I come to the Place, 
my Gratitude is as much to be eſteem'd as if he had 
heen till a Priſoner, and if I were taken and robb'd 
myſelf it would be the ſame Caſe. There is a Gra- 
titude ſhewn in the very Countenance, for an ho- 
neſt Man bears his Conſcience in his Face, and pro- 
poſes the Requital of a good Turn in the very Mo- 
ment of receiving it; he is chearful and confident, 
and in Poſſeſſion of a true Friendſhip is deliver'd 
from all Anxiety. There is this Difference between 
a thankful and an unthankful Man, the one is a/- 
ways pleaſed in the Good he has done, and the other 
only once in what he has receiv'd; there muſt be a 
Benignity 
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Benignity even in the yaluing the ſmalleſt Offices, 
and a Modeſty that ſeems to be obliged in whatſo- 
ever it gives; for the Opportunity of doing a good 
Office to a worthy Man is in itſelf a Benefit ; he 
that attends to the preſent and remembers what is 
paſt ſhall never be ingrateful. But who ſhall judge 
in this Caſe? For a Man may be grateful without 
making a Return and ingrateful with it, Our beſt 
Way is to help every Thing by a fair Interpretation, 


and where there is a Doubt to allow the moſt ſa- 


vourable Conſtruction, for he that cavils at Words 
or Looks: has a Mind to be quarrelſome. I will 
caſt up my Accompts regularly, know what I owe, 
and to whom: and tho” I make Return ſooner to 
fome, and later to others, as Occaſion or Fortune 
will permit me, yet I will be juſt to all; I'll be 
grateful to God, to Man, to thoſe that have 
obliged me, nay, even to thoſe that have obliged my 
Friends; I am bound in Honour and Conſcience 
to be thankſul for what I have received, and if I 
am not yet full, it is ſome Pleaſure that I may 
hope for more; but in the plenary Requital of 


=X a Favour there muſt be Virtue, Occaſion, Means, 


and Fortune. | | 

We oftentimes ſtrain up Juſtice to the Pitch 
of an Injury; a Man may be over-righteous, and 
why not overgratefſul too? There is a miſchie- 
vious Exceſs that borders ſo cloſe upon Ingrati- 
tude, it is hard to diſtinguiſh one from the other, 
there is Good-will in the Bottom of it but diſtem- 


per'd, and it is effectually but a frantic Sort of 
Kindneſs. ; | ; . ; 


= 
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CHAP. XVII.. 
Of miſtaken GRATITUDE. 


8 refuſe a good Office, not becauſe we do 
not need it, but would not be indebted for it, 
| is a kind of fantaſtical Ingratitude, and ſomewhat 
allied to the humourous Nicety of being over-grate- 
ful, only it lies another Way and ſeems to be the 
more pardonable Ingratitude of the two. Some 
Perſons take it for an Inſtance of Good-will to wiſh 
their Acquaintance a Miſchance, that they may be 
the happy Inſtruments of their Releaſe, like extrava- 
gant Lovers, who to prove their AﬀeCtion wiſh each 
other baniſh'd, in Want, or Diſtreſs, that they 
may have an Opportunity of interpoſing to their 
Relief, What Difference is there between ſuch 
Wiſhes and Curſes, ſuch an Affection and a mortal 
Hatred ? "The Intent may be good, but there is cer- 
tainly a Miſapplication of it, „Let ſuch an one 
is fall into the Hands of bis Enemies, his Creditors, 
« c. and no Mortal be able to reſcue him but 
« myſelf; let his Life, Liberty, and Reputation lie 
« all at Stake, and none but myſelf be in a Con- 
« dition to ſuccour him.” And muſt I do all this 
becauſe he has obliged me, and I would requite 
bim? If it be Gratitude to propoſe Goals, Shackles, 
Slavery, War, and Poverty, to the Man that you 
5 would requite, what would you do if you were in- 
6 grateful? This Proceeding is not only impious in itſelf, 
1 but haſty and unſeafonable ; for he that out-runs me 
| is as bad as he. that will not move at all to bear me 
Company. There are Seaſons wherein a Benefit is 
! neither to be receiv'd nor requited, to preſs a Re- 
| | turn 
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turn upon me when I don't deſire it, is unmannerly, 
but it is worſe to force me to deſire it. He would be 
as vigorous to exact a Requital who is thus eager to 
return it. To with a Man in}Diſtre that I may re- 
lieve him, is only to wiſh him miſerable ; to wiſh 


that he may ſtand in Need of any Body is againſt 


him, and to wiſh that he may ſtand in Need of me 
is for myſelf. So that it is not ſo much Charity as 
the Cance ing a Bond, nay, it is half the Wiſh of 
an Enemy, let me rather wiſh him powerful and 
happy and mylelf indebted to him. Nature inclines 
us to Mercy, Humanity, and Compaſſion ; may 
we be excited to be mere ſo by the Number of the 
Grateful! May that Number increaſe, and may 

we have no Need of trying them 
It is not honeſt to come at a good Office crimi- 
nally, as if a Pilot ſhould pray for a Tempeſt that 
he might exert his ill, or a General Wiſh an 
Army routed. that he might ſhew his Conduct in re- 
covering the Day; tis throwing a Man into a River 
to take him out again. It is an Obligation to heal 
a Wound, but to make that Wound on Purpoſe to 
cure it, is moſt perverſe Ingratitude; it is barbarous 
to an Enemy much more to a Friend, for it is not ſo 
much to do bim a Kindneſs as to put him in Need 
of it, let it be rather a Scar than a Wound, yet it 
would be better to have it neither. Æneas had 
never been ſtiled the Pics if he had wiſh'd the Ruin 
of his Country, only that be might have the Honour 
of taking his Father out the Fire. Rome had not 
been much obliged to Scipis if he had prolong'd the 
Punic War, that he only might finiſh it at laſt ; or 
to the Decii for dying for their Country, if they had 
reduced it to the laſt Neceſſity, that they might 
devote themſelves to its Service. It is the higheſt 
Diſgrace to a Phyſician to make Work and torment 
his Patientz by irritating the Diſeaſę, that he may 
3% gain 
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gain a Reputation by his Cure. If 'a Man ſhould 
openly imprecate Misfortunes upon a Perſon whom 
he has been obliged to, would not the World con- 
demn him for it? And all the Difference is, that one 
is only a private Wiſh, and the other a public Decla- 
ration. When a F nend told Rutilius, to comfort 
him in his Exile, that there would ſhortly be a Ci- 
vil War, which would bring all the baniſh'd Men 


home. What Evil have I done you, ſays he, 


<« that you ſhould wiſh N. Recall to be worſe than 
«© my — therice ? I had rather my Coun- 
< try. ſhould Doſh for my Baniſhment than mourn 
« for my Return.? 

How much more dune table is it to owe chear- 
fully than to pay diſhoneſtly. An Enemy may wiſh 
to take a Town that he may preſerve it, and be 
victorious that he may forgive; but the Mercy 
comes after the Cruel ar Beſides, that it is an In- 
jury both to God and Man, for he muſt be firſt af- 
flicted by Heaven to be relieved by us, ſo that we 
would by this impoſe the Cruelty upon God, and 
take the Compaſſion to ourſelves. at beſt it is but 
a Curſe to introduce a Bleſſing; the bare With is 
an Injury, and if it does not take Effect, it is be- 
cauſe Heaven abhors to hear ſuch Prayers z or, if 
it ſhould ſucceed, the Fear itſelf is a Torment, and 


it is much more eli ible to have a firm and unſhaken 
Security. It is friendly to wiſh it in your Power 
to oblige me if: ever I chance to need it, but it is 


unkind. to wiſh me miſerable that I may need it. 


How much more pious and humane is it to wiſh I 


may never want the Occaſion: of obliging, nor the 
Means of doing it, nor ever have Reaſon to gent 
of what I have and? 
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Of ITINGRAT ITU DE. 

F all Crimes we ſhould reckon [ngratitude moſt 

venial in others, and moſt unpardonable in our- 
ſelves; it is impious to the higheſt Degree, for it 
makes us fight againſt Religion and our own Families. 
There always were, and ever will be, Criminals of 
all Sorts, as Tyrants, Murtherers, Adulterers, 
Traytors, Thieves, and ſacrilegious Perſons; but 
there is hardly any notorious Crime without a Mix- 
ture of Ingratitude; it diſunites Mankind, and 
breaks the very Cement of Society. And yet ſo far 
is this prodigious Wickedneſs from being any Won- 
der to us, that even 'Thankfulneſs were a greater of 
the two; for Men are deterr'd- from the latter by 
Labour, Expence, Lazineſs, and Buſineſs, wr di- 
verted from it by Lnſt, Envy, Ambition, Pride, 
Levity, Raſnneſs or Fear; nay, by the very Shame 
of confeſſing what they have received; and the un- 
thankful Man has nothing to ſay for himſelf all the 
while, for there needs neither Pains nor Fortune to 
diſcharge his Duty; beſides the inward Torment 
when a Man's Conſcience makes him afraid of his 


own Thoughts. 


To ſpeak againſt the Ungrateful is to rail at all 
Mankind, for even the Complainants are guilty, 


and we are ſo degenerated and loſt, that the moſt 


ſtrictly Virtuous cannot live up to it; we live un- 
thankful in the World, and go ſtruggling and mur- 


muring out of it, diflatisfied with our Lot; whereas 


we ſhould be grateful for the Bleſſings we have en- 
Joy'd, and account that ſufficient which Providence 


has appointed for us. Time might lengthen our Lives, 
| | no 
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not make them happier ; tho? we know the Plea- 
fare of God muſt be obey d when he cats us, "A 
we go on quarrelling at the World for the Uneaſi- 
nefs we cauſe ourfetves, and are more unthankful to 
Heaven than to one another.” Then how cin that 
Man think any Benefit great, that deſpiſes the 
Bounties of his Creator? We would be ſtro 1 
Elephants, ſwift as Bucks, light as Birds; and com- 
plain that we have not the Sagacity of Dogs, the 
Sight of Eagles, or the Longzvity of Ravens; nay, 
we would be immortal, and endued with the Know- 
ledge of Fhings to come. We take it ill that we 
are not Gods upon Earth, never conſidering the 
Advantages of our Condition, or the Benignity off 
Providence in the Comforts we enjoy; we ſubdue 
the ſtrongęſt Creatures, and overtake the fleeteſt; 
we reclaim: the fierceſt, and outwit the craftieft ; 
though. we are within one Degree of Heaven itſelf, 
yet we are unſatisſeil. Since there is not any one 
Creature Which we had rather be, we are angry 
that the united Excellencies of all are not center d 
in ourſelves. * Why are we not rather thankful to 
that Goodneſs 6c has ſubjected the whole Crea- 
tion to our Uſe and Service? 
Pride, Self- conceit, Avarice, ak Envy are the 
principal Cauſes of Ingratitude: When a Man has 
done us a Favour, we are apt to cry, <* "Tis true, 
he did fo for me, but it came too late, and was 
4“ ſo little, I might as well have been without it: |? 
| If he had not given it to me he nuiſt have given 
| « it to ſomebody; elſe ; it was nothing out of his 
| «, Pocket.” We are fo very ungrateful, that if a 


| Man does ever ſo much for us, and leaves any thing 
f to himſelf, we reckon he does us an Injury. The 
| . Diſappointment of his - inſatiable Companions coft 
Julius Cz/ar his Life, yet he reſerved nothing to 
himſelf of all he: gat but 8 of diſpofing af 


Gi! & its 
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it. There is no Benefit ſo large but Malignity will 
leflen it, nor any fo ſmall but a good Interpretation 
will enlarge it. No; Man can be grateful that 
views a Benefit in a wrong Light ; the avaritious 
Man is naturally ingrateful, for he never thinks he 
has enough, and only regards what he covets. Some 
-pretend want of Power, and you ſhall find in others 
a graceleſs Kind of Modeſty, that makes a Man 
aſhamed of requiting an Obligation, becaule it is a 
Confeſſion that he has received one. Not to return 


one good Office for another is inhuman, but to re- 


turn Evil for Good is diabolical, there are too many 


of this Sort, who, the more they owe the more 


they hate, it is dangerous to oblige ſuch People, for 
when they are conſcious of not paying the Debt 
they wiſh the Creditor out of the Way, a mortal 
Hatred ariſes from the Shame of an abuſed Benefit: 
when they are aſking a Favour they cringe, and 
making the moſt ſervile outward: Profeſſions, but in 
à little Time the Note is changed, and we hear no 
more of it, till at length it is quite forgot; ſo long 
as they ſtand in Need of a Benefit nothing is dearer 
to them, nor any thing cheaper when they have re- 
ceiv'd it, and when they value the Benefit no far- 
ther, they care as little for the Author. Moſt 
People follow their Intereſt, as one is grateful for 
his Convenience, another is ingrateful for the ſame 
Reaſon. | | | 
Some are ingrateful te their Country, and their 
Country no leſs ingrateful to others, ſo that the 
Complaint of Ingratitude reaches all Men, -the Son 
wiſhes the Death of his Father, the Huſband of his 
Wife, and ſo on : Who then can look for Grati- 
tude in an Age of ſa many gaping and craving Ap- 
petites? In ſuch a licentious Age, where all Sorts 
of Vice and Impiety are authorized by the Sanction of 
the Great. Quligations are purſued with Sword and 
| E 4 Poiſon ; 
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Poifon ; Benefits are turn'd into Crimes, and that 
Blood moſt ſeditiouſly ſpilt for which every honeſt 
Man ſhould: expoſe his own z thoſe: who ſhould be 
Preſervers of their Country are Deſtroyers of it, 
and for a Violation of all Things,  ſacred<and pro- 
phane, are raiſed to the higheſt Dignity ; the Sword 
gives Law, and Hirelings take up Arms againſt their 
Maſters. Amongſt ſuch turbulent and unruly Mo- 
tions what Hope is there of finding Honeſty, © or 
even Fidelity, which is the quieteſt of all Virtues. 
There is not a more lively Image of human Life 


than that of a conquer'd City; there's neither Mercy, 


Modeſty nor Religion, -and if we forget our Lives 
we may as well our Benefits. The World abounds 
with Examples of ingrateful Perfons, and no lefs 
with ingrateful Governments. - Was not Coriolanus 
ingrateful ? For though he grew penitent, and laid 
down his Arms, yet he left off in the Midſt of Par- 
ricide. Was not Cataline ingrateful, whoſe Malice 
aim'd more at the total Deſtruction of his Country 
than the Government, by calling in an inveterate and 
vindicative Enemy from beyond the Alps, to wreak 


their Revenge, and facrihce the Lives of as many 


noble Romans as might appeaſe the Ghoſts of the 
ſlaughter'd Gault? Was not Marius ingrateful 


who being raiſed from a common Soldier to the 


conſular Dignity, not only gave the Word for civil 
Bloodſhed and Maſacres, but was himſelf the Sign 


for the Execution, and every Man he. met, to 
whom he ſtretch'd not out his Right-Hand, was 
murther' d. And was not Sylla ingrateful to? 


Who, when he had waded in human Blood from 
the Præneſtine Tower to the Gates of Nome, car- 
ried his Outrages into the City, and barbarouſly cut 
in Pieces two entire . in a Corner, not only 
after Victory, but moſt perfidiouſly after Quarter 


given them. Good God! It amazes one, a 
We | ſuch \ 
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Ch. xx. Of rot puniſhing Ingratitude. 8 
ſuch a Man ſhould be ſuffer'd to eſcape with Impu- 
nity, but much more that he ſhould 'be rewarded for 
ſo horrid a Villany. Was not Pompey ingrateful —_ | 
Who after three Conſulſhips, three Triumphs, and 

ſo many Honours uſurp'd before his Time, divided 
the Common Wealth into three Parts, and reduced 
it ſo low, that there was no Safety but in Slavery. 
Only to abate the Envy which his Power had rais'd, 
he took other Partners into the Government with 
him, as if that which was not lawful in one were 
allowable in more; dividing and diſtributing the 
Provinces, and breaking all into a Triumvirate, 
reſerving ſtill two Parts in three in his own Family. 
And was not Cæſar ingrateful too? Tho' to ſpeak 
juſtly of him, he was a Man of Probity, en 
in his Victories, and never killed any Man, unleſs 
he was arm'd to oppoſe him. As we are all in- 
grateful, let us therefore learn to forgive one an- 
other: On the other Hand, there are ingrateful 
Governments. Was not Camillus baniſh*d ? Scipio 
diſmiſs'd, and Cicero plunder'd ? Vet all this is no- 
thing to thoſe who are ſo mad as to diſpute even 
the Goodneſs of Heaven, which gives us all, and 
expects nothing again, and continues giving to the 
_ cr ev and complaining,” 


— 
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7 here c. can 1 no Law to puniſh Ingratitude. 


NGRATITUDE is ſo dangerous to itſelf, 
and ſo deteſtable to other People, that Nature, 


one would imagine, ſufficiently provides againſt it 
without any other Law; and as every ingrateful 
Man is his own Enemy, it ſeems ſuperfluous to 
compel a Man to be kind to himſelf, and follow his 
own Jaclination ; this af all Wickedneſs is the Vice 

E 5 that 
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that moſtdivides and diſtracts human Nature. With- 
out the Commerce, of mutual Offices we can nei- 
ther he happy, nor ſaſe, tor Society alone ſecures us 
ſeparate us, WE are a Prey, even to-Brates, as well 
as one another. We come into the World naked 
and unarm'd, without the Teeth or Paws of Lions 
and Bears to al us terrible; but by the Bleſſings 
of Reaſon and Union we —— and defend ourſelves 
againſt the Violences of Fortune; theſe make Man 
the Lord of all other Cxeatures, who otherwiſe is 
not a Match for the weakeft of them; theſe com- 
fort us in Age, Miſery, Pain, and the worſt of Ca- 
lamities; ſever this Conjunction, and the Syſtem of 
Mankind i is daſh'd to Pieces. 
It is true, there is no eſtabliſh' d Law againſt this 
abominable Vice, yet we cannot ſay that it eſcapes 
unpuniſh'd, for a public Hatred is certainly the 
greateſt Penalty that. can be ioflited ; befides, we 
loſe the moſt valuable Bleſſing of Life, the beſtow- 
ing and receiving of Benefits. If Ingratitude were 
to be puniſh'd by Law it would diſcredit the Obli- 
gation, for a Benefit is to be given not lent; and if 
we have no Return at all, there is juſt Cauſe of 
Complaint, for Gratitude. were no Vigtue if there 
were no Danger of being ingrateful; there are 
Halters and Gibbets provided for Homicide, Poiſon, 
Jacrilege, and Rebeftion, but Ingratitude is only 
puniſh'd upon Earth by. the Schools, all other Pains 
and Inflictions we a” ſubmit to the divine Juſtice. 
And if we may judge the Conſcience by the Coun- 
| tenance, the mgrateful Man is never without a 
Canker at his Heart, his Mind is fad and ſollicitous, 
whereas the other is always chearful and ſerene. 
There neither is nor can be any Law againſt In- 


A fl it in all Circurnftances'; if it were action- 
* W be Courts enougir in the World 
e to 


gratitude, for it is impaſſible to contrive one that 
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to try it. You cannot ſet a Day for the Requital 
of Benefits as for the Payment of Money, nor put 
an Eſtimate upon the Benefits themſelves, but the 
whole Matter reſts in the Conſciences of both Par- 
ties; for there are ſo many Degrees of it that the 
ſame Rule will never ſerve all, and it is imprac- 
ticable and unreaſonable to pretend to proportion it. 
One good Turn ſaves my Life, another my Free- 
dom, or perhaps my Soul; What Puniſhment can 
e adjudge for Ingratitude under theſe different De- 
grees? How ſhall a Man pay Life, Health, Credit, 
or Security in Kind ? There can be no fix d Rule to 
bound that infinite Variety of Caſes, which are more 
properly the Subject of Humanity and Religion, than 
of Law and Juſtice ; the Diſputes about the Bene- 
fit itſelf muſt wholly depend upon the Judge's Cour- 
tely, for no Law can appoint the Value. One 
Man gives me an Eſtate, and another only lends me 
a Sword, which preſerves my Life, nay, the very 
ſame Thing ſeveral Ways done changes the Quality 
of the Obligation, a Word or Look very much al- 
ters the Caſe; how then ſhall we determine a Mat- 
ter which does not depend upon the Fact itſelf, but 
the Force and Intention of it? Some Things are re- 
puted Benefits, not for their Value, but becauſe we 
deſire them, and there are Offices of a much greater 
Value which we do not eſteem at all: If Ingratitude 
were liable to a Law we muſt never give but before 
Witneſſes, which would overthrow the Dignity of 
the Benefit, and again the Puniſhment is under the 
Neceſſity of being equal, tho* the Crimes arg un- 
equal; ſo that Blood muſt anfwer for Blood. He 
that is ingrateful for my ſaving his Life, muſt for- 
ſeit his own, and what can be more inhuman than 
to make Benefits conclude in ſanguinary Events, 
There are moreover certain Privileges granted to 
Parents, which can never be reduced to a common 
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84 BENETITS. Part I. 
Rule, their Injuries may be cognizable but not 
their Benefits. The Diverſity of Caſes is too large 
and intricate to be brought within Proſpect of a 
Law, fo that it is more equitable to puniſh none 
than to puniſh all alike; and there is one Thing 
that we do not think of; no Man upon Earth 
would eſcape, yet every one would expect to be his 
own Judge: In ſhort, as T have obſerved before, we 
are all of us ingrateful, and the Number does not 
take away the Shame, but authorizes and protects 
the Wickedneſs. | a 

Some think it reaſonable that there ſhould be a 


Law againſt Ingratitude, becauſe it is common for 


one City to upbraid another, and claim that of 
Pofterity which was beſtow*d upon their Anceſtors, 
but this is unreaſonable Clamour ; others would 
diſcourage you from good Offices, becauſe Men 
are not to be made anſwerable for them; but I 
think no Man would accept a Benefit upon thoſe 
Terms, for the Giver's Generoſity is lefſen'd by 
fuch a Caution. But ſay you, if this occaſion'd 
fewer Benefits they would be franker, nor is it 
hurtful to check Raſhneſs and Proſuſion: In anfwer 
to this, Men will take Care whom they oblige 


without Law, nor is it poſſible for a Judge ever to 


fet us right in it, or any thing but the Faith of the 
Receiver, the Honour of a Benefit is this Way pre- 
ſerved, which is otherwiſe profaned when it come 
to be mercenary. It would be well, I think, if 
Money might paſs upon the ſame Condition with | 


other Benefits, and the Payment be remitted to 


the Conſcience, without the Formality of Bills and 
Securities; but human Wiſdom hath rather advis'd 
with Convenience than Virtue, and chofen rather 
to force Honeſty than expect it; for what are all 
your Bonds, Indentures, Mortgages, &c. but a 
mme. N ſhameſul 
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ſhameful Confeffion of Fraud and Wickedneſ ? 
Sinee more Credit is given to your Seals than your 
Minds, in this Caſe, where is the Difference be- 
tween a Benefactor and an Uſurey ? But I think it 
is better to be deceived by than to-ſuſpe& 
all. 4 * bw | | | 
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CHAP. I. 


Nhat may be truly called à Hayey Liye, 
and WHeFern it confifts. 


LL Men would live happily if they 
could, it is all our Wiſh and Deſign ; 
but we know not what conſtitutes a 
happy Life, we cogtinue, however, in 
a blind and eager Purſuit of it, and by 
miſtaking our Way, the faſter we hurry on the far- 
ther we go wrong. It is to be conſider'd, therefore, 
in the firlt Place, what it is we deſire, and in the 
next. by what Means it may be the moſt ſpeedily 
obtain'd : If we ſet out right at firſt we ſhall find 
every Day how much we improve, and yet nearer 
the Point which Nature impells us te, but if we 
idly wander about, following the Noiſe and Cla- 


mow 
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ch .! Of what is a happy Life. By 
mour of the diſſonant Crowd, tho“ we labour with 
the utmoſt Aſſiduity, our Life will be ſoon-conſutn*d 
in Error and Uncertamty ; for which Reaſon it 
concerns us nearly, not only to examine what Road 
we are to take, but alſo to follow the Directions of 
ſome ſkilful Guide, who has explored every Footſtep 
of the Path; for this Journey is not like moſt others, 
where the Highway brings us: ſooneſt to our Jour- 
ney's End; and where we meet wich Inhabitants to 
apply to, that van ſet us right, but in this the beaten 
Path is the moſt deceitſul; let us not therefore fol- 
low like Sheep, where one going wrong thall/ lead 
a whole Flock aſtray. For it is one of the great 
Evils of Mankind, that we are all too apt to form 
ourfelves according to the vulgar Choice, and live 
rather according to Example than Reaſon. It fares 
with us as with a routed Army, he that ſtumbles 
firſt drags another after him, and ſo they continue 
falling one upon the Heels of another, till the whole 
Field is but one general Heap of Miſcarriages. The 
Number of the Multitude rather willing to take 


every thing upon Truſt” than exerciſe their Judg-' 


ments, carries it againſt Truth and Juſtice, For 
the Queſtion of a happy Lift is not to be decided by 
Vote, and the Plurality of Voices amongſt the com- 
mon People-is generally an Argument of the wrong. 
Let us therefore confider what will give us Poſſeſſion 
of eternal Felicity, not what is moſt cuſtomary and 
approved of by the Vulgar; when I mention the 
Vulgar I mean the ermm'd Robe as well as the 
Ploughman's Frock, for I diſtinguiſh not the Co- 
lour of the Veſt, nor judge the Men by Appearance, 
but by a more certain Standard, the Mind, which 


alone is the true Index of the Mind: Worldly Feli- 


city is apt to turn the Brain and elevate a Man too 
much, but- if he is ever fo happy as to regain his 
Senſes, he will confeſs „ that he wiſhes undone 

whatſoever 
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- out any anxious 
to amuſe ourſelves with vain Hopes or Fears, but to 
reſt canterited with what we enjoy, which is abun- 
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&.-whatſoever/he has done and, that — 
*© he dreaded were better than thoſe he..pray'd 
c for.“ 

be true Felicity of Life is to de free from Per- 
Farwerwakes to be ſenſible of our Duty towards God 


and our Neighbour, and to enjoy the preſent with- 
endance upon the future; not 


dantly ſufficient, for he that is ſo, wants Nothing. 
The great Rleſſings of Mankind, are eaſily come at, 


but we wilfully ſhut our Eyes and blunder on in the 


datk, falling foul upon every Thing we ſearch for 
without finding it. Tranguillity conſiſts in an equal 
—_ 8 - Keen, Fortune can either exalt 


or depr can diminiſh it, for it is the 
. _—_ "Pe ection, this raiſes us to the Sum- 
mit, and makes every Man his own Supporter, but 
he that is buoy'd up by any thing elſe, is liable to a 
Fall; he, whoſe Judgment is right and conſtant 
enjoys a perpetual Calm, he views every Thing 


thro a true Proſpective, and forms all his Actions 

on Order, Meaſure, and Decorum: His Nature is 
— ; his Life is ſquared according to Rea- 
ſon, and he attracts. to himſelf Love and Admirati- 
on. Without a certain and invariable Judgment e- 
very thing we do is but a reſtleſs Fluctuation, but 
he that is always conſtant to his nn, is undoubt- 


edly right. 


Liberty, and Serenity of Mind are the nevelfiry 


Conſequences of maſtering, thoſe Paſſions, which 


may. either allure or affright us, it is then that, in- 


ſtead of thoſe flaſhy Pleaſures, which at beſt are 


both vain and hurtful, we find ourſelves in Poſſeſſi- 
on of everlaſting Tranſport and Joy. A ſound Mind 
can only make a happy Man; there mult be a Con- 


En in all Conditions, a Care for the Things of 


uns 
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this World, but without Trouble, and ſuch an In- 
difference for the Goods of Fortune, that either 
with them or without them we may live contented- 
ly. Let Lamentation, Quarrelling, Sloth -and 
Fear be baniſh' d from us, for they create all the 
Diſcord” of our Lives, be that fears ſerves. ' The 
Joy of a wiſe Man ſtands firm without Interrupti- 
on, in all Places and at all Times, his Thoughts are 
chearful and quiet, no outward Aceidents can de- 
prive him of it, for it is an innate Satisfaction and 
inſeparable from him. The Life is anxious and. ſol- 
licitous, that is big with the Hope of any Thing 
though ever ſo eaſy to be obtained, even if a Man 
never ſuffers any Diſappointment in ſuch a Purſuit. 
Let not my ſpeaking thus be a Hindrance to you in 
the fair Enjoyment of lawful Pleaſures, or to the 
gentle Flatteries © of reaſonable Expectations, no, 
but I would have Men be always in good Humour, 
to ariſe from their own Minds and be cheriſh'd in 
their own Breafts. Other Delights are trivial; 
they may ſmooth the Brow, but never fill nor affect 
the Heart, true Joy is a placid ſober Motion, and 
they are very much miſtaken that call Laughing, Re- 
joicing. TheSeat of it is within, and Chearfulneſs ac- 
companies the Reſolution of a brave Mind that has 
Fortune under his Feet, he that can undaunted 
look Death in the Face, meet Poverty with Diſ- 
may, and bridle his Appetites, this is the Man 
whom Providence has eſtabliſhed in the Poſſeſſion of 
inviolable Delights; the Pleaſures of the Vulgar are 
ungrounded, airy, and ſuperficial, but theſe are ſolid 
and eternal. The Body itſelf is rather a zeceſſary 
than a valuable Thing, and-the Comforts of it are 
temporary and vain, nay without: -are 
and Moderation their End is only Pain and Repen- 
tance : But a peaceful Mind, conſciqus 
virtuous Actions, and an Indifference for Cafual + 
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Events, are Bleſſings without End, Satiety, or 


Meaſure.” ' Yet how eaſily is this State of conſum- 
mate Felicity obtained? Only by ſubmitting to the 
Dictates of unerringNature, the Foundation of whick 
is Wiſdom and Virtue, a Knowledge of what we 4 
vught to do, and a Conformity to the Impulſe of | 4 


that Knowledge. 
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CHAP. bf 


Wispom and VigTvue are the Foundati- £ 
on. of Human Happineſs, and ft of 


W1SDOM. 


T. muſt be allowed that nen Hajpines 5 

founded upon M iſdum and Virtus, to treat — 
fore of theſe in Order, we will begin with Wiſaom, 
not in the general Latitude of its various Operations, 


but only as it regards a good Life and the nefs 
of Mankind. - 2 


- Wiſdom is a Faculty of adbenning good from e- 
vil, what is to be choſen and what rejected, a Judg- 
ment grounded upon the Value of Things, and not 
the common Opinion, an Equality of ower and 


Strength of Reſolution; It ſets a Guard over our 


Words and Deeds, and makes us invincible by ei- 
ther good or evil F ortune: It teaches us to con- 
template Nature, is large and ſpacious, and requires 
a great deal of Room to work in; it traverſes Hea- 
ven and Earth, and for its Objects takes in Things 
paſt and future, tranſitery and eternal, it examines 
all the Circumſtances of Time, and ſerurinines e- 


ven oo the Mind, examining the Source, the Exi- 


ſtence, the Beginning and Duration of it; 3 whether 
beer from one Form to another, or is ar 


«© 
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only to one; Whither it wanders when it leaves us, 
where it abides in that State of Separation, and what 
is the Action of it: What ufe it makes of its Liber- 
ty; whether or no it retains the Memory of Things 


X paſt, and comes to the Knowledge of itſelf. It is 


the Habit of a perfect Mind and Humanity raiſed 
to as higha Pitch as Nature can carry it. It differs 


from Philoſophy as Avarice and Money, the one 
defires, the other is deſired ; the one is the Effect 


and Reward of the other: To be wile is the Uſe of 
Wiſdom, as ſeeing is the Uſe of Eyes, or well-ſpeak- 
ing the Uſe of Eloquence, He that is perfectly wite 


is perfectly happy, even the Beginning of Wiſdom 


makes Life eaſy to us, nor is it enough to know 
this, unleſs we imprint it in our Minds by daily Me- 
ditation, and ſo bring a goed Mill to a gad Habit; 
and We muſt practice what we preach, for Philoſo- 
phy is not a Suhject for popular Oſtentation, nor 
does it reſt in Words but in Things. It is not an 
Entertainment taken up for Delight, or to pals a- 
way a Leiſure Hour, but to fafhion the Mind and 
govern our Actions, like a careful Pilot to be ready 
at the Helm and Guide us thro' all Dangers; nor 
can we be ſafe without itz for every Hour finds us 
freſh Oceaſion to uſe it. It directs us in all the Du- 
ties of Life; Piety to our Parents, Fidelity to our 
Friends, Charity to the Unfortunate, and Judg- 
ment in giving Advice: It gives us Peace by fear- 
ing Nothing, and Riches by coveting Nothing. 
There is ng Condition of Life that excludes a 


wiſe Man from doing his Duty ? If his Fortune be 


good he tempers it, if bad he maſters it;; if he 
has an Aſtate he exerciſes his Virtue in Plenty, if 


none in Poverty, if he cannot do it in his owa Coun- 


try he will in Baniſhment, if he has no Command 


he will do the Office of a common Soldier? Some 


People have the Art of reclaiming the fierceſt * 
| . they 
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92 OfaHaryyy LIE. Part II. 
they will make a Lion embrace his Keeper, a Tyger 


kiſs him, and an Elephant obey him, but a wiſe 


Man encounters worſe Difficulties than theſe, yet let | 


them be ever ſo formidable he at once'perfeAly | 
tames them. When we aſcribe the Invention of FE 
Tillage, Architecture, Navigation, &c. to wiſe i 
Men, we are right in one RefpeCt, they were in- | 
vented by them but not as wiſe Men? For Wifdom | 
does not inſtruẽt our Fi ingers but our Minds: Mu- 
ſic and Dancing, Arms and Munition were the 
Works of Luxury and Difcord, but Wiſdom in- 
ſtructs us in the Principles of Nature, and leads us 
to Unity and Concord; not in the Inſtruments but 
the Government of Life, not to make us live only, 
but to live happy. She teaches to diſtinguiſh be- 
tween true Greatneſs and T umor ; ſhe clears our 
Minds of Droſs and Vanity, raiſes our Thoughts 
to Heaven or carries them down to the ſecret A- 
byſs; diſcourſes of the Nature; Powers, and Fa- 
culties of the Soul, the firſt Principles of Things 
and the Order of — ſhe ſearches Nature, 
gives Laws to Life, and tells us that it is fiot enough 
to know God, unlefs we obey bim; ſhe ſets a true 


Value upon Things, delivers us from erroneous O- 


pinions, and eondemus all Pleaſures that are attend- 
ed with Repentance, ſhe allows Nothing to be goed 
that is not unchangeably ſo, nor any Man to be hap- 
Py but he that needs no other Happineſs than what 
he has within himſelf z nor any Man to be great or 


powerful that is not Maſter of himſelf. This is the 


Felicity of - human Life, a Felicity that ean neither 
be corrupted norextinguifhed. - It enquires into the 
Nature of the Heavens and the Influences of the 
Stars, which Studies tho? they do not form our Man- 


Thi they yer raiſe and diſpoſe us 1 n 
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1 Chap. li. -Of , . ſdom and Virtue. 93 
IT - tt is agreed upon by all, that “ Right Reaſon is 
ce the Perfection of human Nature.“ Wiſdom is 
only the Dictate of it, the Greatneſs that ariſes from 
it is ſolid and immoveable; the Reſolutions of Wiſ- 
dom being free, abſolute and conſtant. Whereas 
Folly is never long pleaſed with the fame Thing 
but ſtill ſhifting and ſick of itſelf; there can be no 
Happineſs without Conftancy and Prudence, for a 
wiſe Man muſt write without a Blot, and what he 
once fixes on approve for ever, he admits of No- 
thing that is either evil or unſtable, but walks with- 
out ſtumbling and is never ſurprized, he lives always 
true and ſteady 'to himſelf; and whatſoever befalls 
him, this great Artificer of both Fortunes turns to 
Advantage. He that demurs and heſitates is not 

et compoſed, but wherever Virtue interpoſes, there 
is Concerd and -Conſent in the Parts, as all Vices 
are at Variance. A wiſe Man muſt be happy in all 
Conditions, for he ſubjects all Things to himſelf, by 
ſubmitting only to reaſon and governing his Actions 
by that, not by Paſſion. He ſtands immoveable at 
the Extremities of Fire and Sword; whereas a 
Fool is afraid of his own Shadow, and ſurprized at 
ill Accidents as if they were all levell'd at him: But 
the wiſe Man does Nothing unwillingly, for whate- 
ver he finds neceſſary he makes his Choice, he is 
content with his Lot let it be what it will, and ne- 
ver wiſhes for what he has not, though he had ra- 
ther abound than be in Want. The great Buſineſs of 
his Life, like that of Nature, is performed without 


Tumult and Noiſe: He neither fears Danger nor 


| provokes it, but it is his Caution not Want of Cou- 
rage, for, Captivity, Wounds, and Chains, he 
only looks upon as falſe and imaginary Terrors. If 
he cannot go through with what he undertakes, yet 
what he does he takes Care ſhall be well dene. Arts 
are 'but the Servants which- Wiſdom EO 
an 
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and where the Matter fails, it is none of the Work- 
man's Fault. In doubtful Caſes he is cautelous, in 


Proſperi ty temperate, but reſolute in Adverſity, {till 


improving all Occaſions to make them ſubſervient 
to his Fate; there are ſome Accidents. which m 


indeed affect him, but not overthrowhis Conſtancy, RY 
Low. of Children. or Friends; or Y 


as, bodily Pain, 
the Ruin =p Deſolation of his Country; a Man 


muſt be made of Iron and Stone not to be ſenfible of | y 


theſe Calamities, neither would it be any Virtue ts 
bear them if we did not feel them. 

There are 'Three different Sorts of Proficients i in 
Wiſdom's School, the Firſt are thoſe that come with- 
in View of it but not up toit, they have learned 

their Duty, but do not put their Knowledge in Prac- 
tice, they have fill the Remains of a Difeaſe though 
they are out of Danger by the Diſeaſe. I mean 
an Obſtinacy in evil..or ill Habit, that makes them 
eagerly purſue any thing which is not much to be 
defired, or not at all. A ſecond, Sort are theſe that 
have ſubjected their Appetites for a Seaſon, but are 
yet in fear of, falling back: A third Sort are thoſe 
that are clear of many Vices but not of all, They are 
not covetous perhaps, but they are choleric ; not 
luſtful but ambitious; they are firm enough in ſome 
Caſes but weak in others; there are many that deſ- 
piſe Death and yet ſbrink at Pain, there are Di- 
verſities in wiſe Men but no Inequalities; one is more 
affable, another moro ready, a third a better Speak- 
er, but the Felicity of them all is equal; It is in 
them as in the heavenly Bodies, where each has a 
ſeveral Degree of Magnitude. 


In civil and, domeſtic Affairs a wife Man may 


Rand in Need of Counſel, as of a Phyſician, an 
Advocate, a Sollicitor, but in greater Matters the 
Bleſſings of wife Men lie in the Joy they take in 
the Communication of their Virtue? But if there 
weic 


cn. ii. Of no Happineſe without Virtue. gs 
7 were nothing elſe to recommend it, we ſhould apply 
Pourſelves to Wiſdom becauſe it fixes us in a perpe- 


T..12l Tranquility of Mind, 
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CHAM il, 
Were is no Happineſs without Virtue. 


VEINS is that perfect Good which is the 
Completion of a happy Life, it is the only 
immortal Thing that belongs to Mortality: It leads 
us to the Knowledge both of others and itſelf ; it is 
an invincible Greatneſs of Mind, fociable, and 
gentle, free, ſteady and dauntleſs; content within 
itſelf, full of inexhauſtible Delights, and is valued 
for itſelf. One may be a good Commander, a 
good Phyſician, or a good Grammarian, without 
being a good Man ; fo that all external Things are 
but Acceſſaries to Virtue, for the Seat of it is a pure 
and untainted Mind. It conſiſts in a Congruity of 
Actions, which can never accord whilſt we are di- 
ſtracted by our Paſſions; a virtuous Man may 
change Colour, and ſuffer ſuch Impreſſions as are 
properly a Kind of natural Force upon his Body, 
and which are not under the Dominion of the Mind: 
But all this while I would have his Judgment firm, 
his Actions ſteady and bold, without wavering be- 
tween the Motions of his Body and the Agitations 
of his Mind. It is not an indifferent Thing I know, 
whether a Man lies at Eaſe upon a Bed or in Tor- 
ments upon a Wheel: Yet the former may be the 
worle of the two, if we ſuffer the latter with Ho- 
nour and enjoy the other with Infamy; it is not the 
Matter but the Virtue that makes the Action good 
or ill, and he thatis led in Triumph may be greater 

| 5 than 


* 


bebe Conqueror. If we once value our Fleſh a. Y 4 


re our Honeſty we are loſt : Yet I would no: 
| preſs upon Dangers, nor even upon Inconveniencies, 
unleſs where the Man and the Brute come in Com- 


rer and in ſuch a Caſe, rather than make a 
orfeiture of my Credit, my Reaſon or my Faith, 
I would run all Extremtiies. * 


Is: 


It is a great Bleſſing to have indulgent Parents, 


dutiful Children, or to live under a juſt and well- 
ordered Government; nor would it not trouble e- 
ven a virtuous Man, to ſee his Children butcher'd 


before his Eyes, his Father enflayed, or his Coun- 
try over- run by a barbarous Enemy? There is a 
wide Difference between the {imple Loſs of a Bleſ- 
ſing, and a Miſchief ſucceeding in its Place. The 
Loſs of Health is accompained with Sickneſs, and 
the Loſs of Sight with Blindneſs ; but in being de- 
prived of Friends and Children there is ſomething to 
| ſupply their Loſs, namely Yirtue ; which fills the 
Mind and takes away the Defire of what we have 
not, and it matters not, if the Current of the Wa- 
ter be ſtopt, ſo. long as the Fountain is ſafe, Is a 
Man ever the wiſer for a Multitude of Friends, or 
more fooliſh for the Loſs of them? Neither is he the 
happier or more miſerable. Short Life, Grief and 
Pain are Accidents that have no Effect upon Virtue; 
it conſiſts in the Action and not the Things we do, 
in the Choice itſelf and not the ſubje& Matter of it; 
it is not a deſpicable Perſon or Condition, Poverty, 
Infamy or Scandal, that can obſcure the Glories of 
Virtue, but ſhe ſhines reſplendent thro” all Oppoſi- 
tions; whereas if you ſcrutinize into the State of a 
wicked Man you will ſee the Canker at his Heart 
through all the falſe and darling Glare of Greatneſs 
and of Fortune. A ſtrict Search will diſcover our 
Childiſhneſs in ſetting our Hearts upon Things trivial 


and contemptible, and in bartering our Country and 
1 Pa- 
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Parents for a Rattle. For, what is the Difference 
in Fact between old Men and Children, but che 
one deals in Paintings and Statues, and the other in 
jointed Babies ? So that we ourſelves are only the 
more expenſive Fools. 

If. one could behold the Mind of a good Man 
as it is illuſtrated with Virtue, the Beauty and Ma- 
jeſty of it, which are not to be thought of with- 
out Veneration, would not a Man bleſs himſelf at 
the Sight of ſuch an Object as at the Encounter of 
ſome \ antes ae” Power? A Power ſo miraculous 
that it is a Charm upon' the Souls of thoſe that are 
truely affected with it, there is ſuch a wonderful 
Grace and Authority in it that even the worſt Men 
approve it, and ſet up for the Reputation of being 
accounted virtuous themſelves 3 they covet the Fruit 
and Profit of Wickedneſs, but they hate and are a- 
{ſhamed of the Imputation of it. The Impreſſions of 
Nature make all Men reverence Virtue, they know 
it and reſpect it, though they do not practice it, for 
they borrow the Appearance of Virtue to oounte- 
mance their Wickedneſs, and cover their moſt no- 
torious Iniquities under a Pretext of Juſtice. * The 
Highwayman had rather find his Booty than take it 
by Force, and fo, afk any of thoſe that live by Ra- 
pine, Fraud or Oppreſſion, if they had not rather en- 
joy a Fortune honeſtly got, and their Conſciences 
will not ſuffer them to deny it. This is an Evidence 
that Men are vicious only for the Profit of Villany, 
for at the ſame Time that they commit it, they con- 
demn it. Providence itſelf ſhews the Power of 
Virtue, for every Man has an innate Guide to di- 
rect him, which we all ſee and acknowledge though 


we do not purſue it ? This makes the Priſoner up- 


on the Torture happier than his Executioner, and 
Sickneſs better than Health, if we bear it without 
yielding and repining; this overcomes ill Fortune 
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3 moderates Good, for it walks an even Pace, 
with In difference, between both; Virtue, like the 
moſt ſubtle Fire which turns every Subſtance into its 
oven, tinctures all our Actions and our Friendſhips, 
and whatever it touches becomes amiable? What 
is frail and mortal riſes and falls, grows, waſtes, and 
varies from itſelf but the State of divine Things is 
always the {ame ; and ſo is Virtue let the Matter 
be what it will? It is never the worſe for the Difſi · 
culty of the Action, nor the better for the Eaſmeſs of 
it; it is the ſame in the poor as the rich, the ſickly as 
the ſound, and the weak as the ſtrong, the Virtue of 
the beſieged is as great as that of the Beſiegers: There 
are ſome Virtues which a good Man cannot be without, 
and yet he had rather be without an Occaſion of 
employing them, if there was any Difference, I ſhould 
prefer the Virtues of Patience before thoſe of Plea- 
ſure; for it is braver to break through Difficulties 
than to temper our Delights; the Subject of Vit- 
tue to bear Wounds and Burnings may probably be 
againſt, Nature, but the Virtue of an invincible Pa- 
tience are exactly conformable to its Dictates, we 
may ſeem perhaps to promiſe more than human 
Nature is able to perform; but we ſpeak with Re- 
ſpect to the Mind, not to the Body. 

If a Man does not live up to his own Rules it is 
ſomething to have virtuous Meditations and good 
Purpoſes without acting, it is noble to adventure at 
Goodneſs, and barely propoſe an eminent Courſe 
of Life, though beyond the Force of human Frailty 
to accompliſh, there is Honour even in the Miſ- 
carriage, nay in the very Contemplation of it; I 
would receive my own Death with as little Concein 
as I would hear of another Man's, I would bear the 
ſame Mind whether I am rich or poor; whether 1 
get or lofe in the World; what I have I will not 
either ſordidly give or prodigally ſquander a way, * 
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I will reckon Benefits well-beſtow'd as the faireſt 
Part of my Poſſeſſion, what I do ſhall be done for 
Conſcience not Oſtentation, I will eat and drink 
not ſo much to gratify my Palate as to ſatisfy Na- 
ture; I will» he chearful to my Friends, mild and 
placable to my Enemies, and will prevent an honeſt 
Requeſt iſ I can foreſee it, by granting without be · 
ing aſked, I will look upon the whole World as my 
Country, and Heaven as the Witneſs and Judge of 
my Words and Deeds; I will live and die with the 
JTeſtimony of a good Conſcence, that I never invaded 
another Man's Liberty, but preſerved my own ; I 
will govern my Life and Thoughts as if the whole 
World were to ſee one and read the other; for what 
avails it to keep any thing ſecret from our Neigh- 
bour, when to God all our Privacies are pen. 
Virtue is divided into two Parts, Contemplation and 


Action, or otherwiſe, it conſiſts in Diſcipline and 


Exerciſe, for we muſt firſt learn and then practice, 
the ſooner we apply ourſelves to it, and the more 
haſte we make, the longer we ſnall enjoy the Com- 
forts of a right Mind, tho' we have the Fruition of 
it in the very Act of forming it; but it is another 
Sort of Delight that ariſes from the Contemplation 
of a Soul, which is advanced into the Poſſeſſion of 
Wiſdom and Virtue: If we thought it a Comfort to 
paſs from the Subjection of our Childhood into a 
State of Liberty and Buſineſs; how much greater 
will it be whew-we caſt off the 'boyiſh\Levity of our 
Minds, and range ourſelves amongſt Philoſophers? 
We are paſt our Minority it is true, but not our 
Insndiſeretion; and what is worſe, we have the Au- 
& thority of Men, and Weakneſs of Children, I may 
S dfayot Infants, for every little Thing rights them, 


and every trivial Fancy affects us; whoever ſtudies 


this Point well, will find that many Things are the 
les td be fear'd the — terrible they appear. 
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Things which have little or no Grace i in themſelves, 
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To think any thing good that is not honeſt, is to 

Providence, for good Men ſuffer many 
Inconveniencies; but Virtue like the Sun, ſtill goes 
on with her Work, and finiſhes her Courſe, let the 


Air be never ſo cloudy, like that too, extinguiſhing 
all other Splendors and Oppoſitions, ſo that Cala- 


mity is no more to 2 virtuous Mind than a Shower 


in the Sea. That which is right is not to be valued 
wh Quantity, -Number, 'or Time, a Life of a Day 
may be as honeſt as a Life of an hundred Years, 
yet Virtue in one Man may have a larger Field to 
ſhew itſelf in than in another. One perhaps may 
be in a Station to adminiſter unto Cities and King- 
doms, to contrive- good Laws, create Friendſhips; 
and do beneficial Offices to Mankind: It is another 
Man's Misfortune to be ſtreighten'd by Poverty, or 
ſent out of the Way by Baniſhment, yet the latter 


may be as virtuous as the former, may have as great 


a Minds exact a Prudence, as inviolable a Juſtice, 
arid as extenſive a Knowledge of Things, both di- 
vine and human, without which no Man can be 
happy, for Virtue is open to all, as well to Servants 


and Exiles as to Princes. It is advantageous to the | 


World and itſelf, at all Diſtances, and in all Con- 
ditions, and chere is no Difficulty can excuſe a Man 
from the Exerciſe of it; but it is only to be found 
in a wiſe Man, though there may be ſome feint 
ReſonabUnens of it in the common People. 

The Stoics hold all Virtues to be equal, but n 
is great Variety in the Matter they have to work 
upon, according as it is larger or narrower, il- 


luſtrious or leſs noble, of more or leſs Extent, as 


all good Men are equal, that is to ſay, as they are 
3 but one may be young another old; one may 


de rich another poor; one eminent and powerful, 


another unknown and obſcure. There are many 


that 
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that are made glorious and remarkable by -Virtue ; 
nothing can be good which gives neither Great- 
neſs nor Security to the Mind, but on the contrary 
infects it with Infolence, ; Arrogance, and Tumour, 
nor does Virtue dwell upon the Tip of the Tongue, 
but in the Temple of a purified Heart, He that de- 
pends upon any thing elſe becomes coyetous of 
Life and what belongs to it, which expoſes a Man 
to Appetites that are vaſt, unlimited and intolerable. 
Virtue is free and indefatigable, accompanied with 
Concord and Gracefulneſs, whereas Pleaſure is mean, 
ſervile, tranſitory, tireſome, and ſickly, and ſcarce 
outlives the taſting of it, it is the Good of the A 

tite and not of the Men, and only a brutiſh Feli- 
city. We know that Fools enjoy their Pleaſures, 
and that there is a great Variety in the Entertain- 
ments of Wickedneſs: Even the Mind has a Diver- 
ſity of perverſe Pleaſures as well as the Body, as In- 
ſolence, Selt-conceit, Pride, Garrulity, Indolence, 
and the abuſive Wit of-turning every thing into Ri- 
dicule. But Virtue weighs all this and correQts it; 
It is to be learned from itſelf, and the very Will 
may be taught, which Will cannot be right, unlefs 
the whole Habit of the Mind be right, from whence 
the Will comes. It is by the Impulſe of Virtue 
that we love Virtue, fo that the Way thitherward 
lies by Virtue, which takes in alſo at a View the 
Laws of human Life. 

A virtuous Life muſt be all of a Piece, we are not 
to value ourſelves upon any one Action, but upon the 
whole Habit of the Mind; ſome Men do one Thing 
| bravely but not another, they will ſhrink at Infamy 

and bear up againſt Poverty ; in this Caſe we com- 
mend the Fact and deſpiſe the Man; the Soul is 
never in the right Place till it is diveſted of all Care- 
of human Affairs: We muſt labour and climb the 
Hill if we will arrive at Virtue, yyhoſe Seat is at the 
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Top of it. He that maſters Avarice and is trul 
good, ſtands firm againſt Ambition, he looks upon his 
Jaſt Hour not as a Puniſhment, but the common 
Diſtribution _ of Fate, He that ſubdues his fieſhly 
Luſts may Aan keep himſelf untainted from any 
other, ſo that Reaſon does not encounter this or 
that Vice ſeparately, but beats down all at a Blow. 
What does he care for Ignominy who only values 
himſelf upon Conſcience and not Opinion. Socrates 
| look'd a ſcandalous Death in the Face with the ſame 
Conftancy that he had before practiſed to the thirty 
_Tyrants, his Virtue conſecrated the very Dungeon, 
as Cato's Repulſe was  Cate's Honour, and a Re- 
proach to the Government. He that is wiſe will 
take Delight even.in an-ill Opinion that is well got- 
ten, for it is Oftentation not Virtue, when a Man 
will have his good Deeds publiſh'd ; and it is not 
enough to be juſt where there is Honour to be got, 
but to continue ſo in Defiance of Infamy and 
Danger. TR 04" 
Virtue 72 never lie hid or be ſuppreſſed, for the 
Time will come that it ſhall riſe again, and deliver 
it itſelf from the e of the Ker that bag borne 
it den; immortal Glory is the Shadow. of it and 
_ keeps it Compamy whether, we will, ar no, chaugh 
ſometimes it preceeds and ſametimes follows. it, 
and the later it comes the larger it is, for then even 
Envy itſelf ſhall have given way to it. Demecritys 
. was taken for a mad Man, and it was a long time 
before Socrates had any Eſteem. in the World; it 
was a conſiderable Time before Cato could be under- 
ſtood, nay, he was affronted, contemn'd,. and re- 
jected, and People, never knew the Value, of him till 
they had loſt him; the Integrity and Courage of 
Rutilius had been forgot but for bis Suffer. nge, 
theſe Men Fortune has made famous for their Per- 
ſecutions, and there art others that he Word 
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never took Notice of till they were dead, as Epicu- 
rus and Metrodorus, that were almoſt unknown, 
even in the Place where they lived. Now as Bodies 
are to be-reſtrain'd-upon-the - Defeent-and-forced 
upwards, ſo there are {ame Virtues that require the 
Rein, and others the Spur. In Tiberality, Tem- 
perance, and Gentleneſs of Nature, we are to check 
ourſelves for fear of falling, but in Patience, Reſa- 
lution, . and Per ſeverance, - where we are to mount 
the Hill, we ſtand in Need of Encouragement ; upon 
the whole I had rather ſteer. the ſmoother Courſe, 
than encounter the Dangers of Sweat and Blood, 
I know it is my Duty to be content in all Con- 
ditions, but if it were at my Election I would chuſe 
the faireſt. When a Man comes. once to ſtand in 
Need of Fortune, his. Life is anxious, ſuſpicious, 
timorous, dependant upon, every Moment, and in 
fear of all Accidents: How can that Man reſign 


bimſelf to Fate, or bear his Lot whatever it be 


without murmuring, and chearfully ſubmit to Pro- 


vidence, that ſhrinks at every Motion of Pleaſure ot 


Pain? It is Virtue alone that raiſes us above Grief, 
Hope, Fear and Chance, and makes us not only 
patient. but willing, as knowing that whatever we 
ſuffer, it is the Decree of Heaven. He that is over- 
come by Pleaſure, that contemptible and weak 
Enemy, what will become of him when he is to 
grapple with Dangers, Neceflities, Torments, 
Death, and the Diſſolution of Nature itſelf ? 
Wealth, Honour, or Favour, may come to a Man 
by Chance, they may be caſt upon him without ſo 
much- as looking after them ; but Virtue is the 
Work of Induſtry and Labour, and certainly it is 
worth the while to purchaſe that Good which brings 
all others. along with it. A good Man is happy 
within himſelf and independent of Fortune, kind to 
his Friend, temperate to his Enemy, religiouſly juſt, 
a N 0 indefa- 
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indefatigably laborious, and diſcharges all Duties 
with Conſtancy, and a Congruity of Actions. 7; 
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Pu1tosS0PHY I the Guide of Life. 


F it be true that the Under/landing, and the Fit 
are the two eminent Faculties of the reaſonable 
Soul; it follows. neceſſarily, that F/i/aim and Vir- 
tue, which are the Improvement of theſe Faculties, 
muſt be the Perfection alſo of our reaſonable Being, 
and conſequently the undeniable Foundation of a 
happy Life. There is not any Duty to which Pro- 
j | vidence has not annex'd a Bleſſing, nor any Infti- 
1 tution of Heaven, which even in this Life we may 
] not be the better for; neither is there any Temp- 
| tation either of Fortune or Appetite, that is not 
ſubject to our Reaſon, nor any Paſſion or Affliction 
for which Virtue has not provided a Remedy, ſo 
that it is our own Fault if we either fear or hope 
for any thing; which. two Affections are the Root 
of all our Miſeries. From this general Proſpect of 
the Foundation of our Tranquility, we ſhall paſs by 
Degrees to a particular Conſideration of the Means 
by which it may be procured, and of the Impedi- 
ments that obſtruct it, Beginning with that Philoſe- 
phy, which principally regards our Manners, and in- 
oy in the Meafures of a virtuous and quiet 
ife. | 
Pbiloſophy is divided into Moral, Natural, and 
Rational, the firſt concerns our Manners, the ſecond 
ſearches the Works of Nature, and the third fur- 
niſhes us with Propriety of Words and Arguments, 
and. the Faculty of diflinguifhing, that we may not 
be impoſed upon by Tricks and Fallacies. Afora!- 
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Philoſophy is again divided into Matter of Juſtice, 
which - ariſes from the Eftimation of Things and 
Men; and into Affections and Actiens, the failing in 
any one of which diſorders all the reſt; for what does 
it avail us to know the true Value of Things, if we 
are tranſported by our Paſſions? Or to maſter our 
Appetites without knowing the Time, Subſtance, 
Manner, and other Circumftances of our Proceed- 
ings? For it is one Thing to know the Rate and 
Dignity of Affairs, and another to be acquainted 
with the little Springs of Acting. Natural Philoſo- 
phy is converſant with Things corporeal and incor- 
poreal ; the Diſquiſition of Cauſes and Effects, and 
the Contemplation of the Cauſe of Cauſes. Rational 
Philoſophy is divided into Logic and Rhetoric, the 
one looks after Words, Senſe, and Order; the 
other treats barely of Mordt and the Signification of 
them. | 2 | | 
Socrates places all Philoſephy in Morals, and all 
Wiſdom in the diſtinguiſhing of Good and Evil; it 
is the Art and Law of Life, teaching us what to do 
in all Cafes, and like good Markfmen to hit the 
White at any Diſtance ; the Force of it is incredible, 
for it gives us in theWeakneſs of a Man the Security 
of a Spirit : In Sickneſs. it as good as a Remedy to 
us, for whatſoever eaſes the Mind is profitable alſo 
to the Body ; the Phyſician may preſcribe Diet and 
Exerciſe, and accommodate the Rule and Medicine 
to the Diſeaſe, but it is Philoſophy that brings us to 
the Contempt of Death, which is the Remedy of 
all Diſeaſes ; in Poverty it gives us Riches, or {i 
a State of Mind as makes them ſuperfluous to us; it 
arms us againſt all Difficulties. One Man is op- 
preſs*d wich Sickneſs, another with Poverty, ſome 
with Envy. others offended at Providence, and un- 
latisfied with the Condition of Mankind; but Phi- 
lolopby prompts it to relieve the Priſoner, the In- 
Jars 2 F 5 * firm 
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firm, the Neceſſitous, and the Condemn'd ;. 
ſhew. the Ignorant. their Errors, and rectify their 
Afſections; it makes us inſpect and govern aur 
Manners ; it rouzes. us where we are faint and 
drouzy, binds up what is Iooſe, and humbles that 
which is contumacious; it delivers the Mind from 
the Bondage of the Body, and raiſes it to the Con- 
templation of its divine Original, Palaces, Monu- 
ments, and all the Works of Vanity and Ambition 
are_demoliſh'd and deſtroy'd by Time; but the 
Reputation of Wiſdom is . venerable to Poſterity, 
and thoſe that were envy'd or neglected in their 
Lives are adored in their Memories, and exempted 
from the very Laws of created Nature, which has 
ſet Bounds to all other Things; the very Shadow 
of Glory carries a Man of Honour upon all Dan- 
gers, to the Contempt of Fire and Sword, and it 
were a Shame if right Reaſon ſhould not inſpire a 
Man of Virtue with as generous Reſolutions. 
Neither is Philaſophy only profitable to the Pub- 
lic, but one wiſe Man helps another in the Exerciſe 
of their Virtues, and are of mutual Aſfiftence by 
ſtirring up an Emulation in gaod Offices. We are 
not ſo perfe& yet, but many.new Things remain to 
e found out, which give us the reciprocal Advan- 
tages of inſtructing each other; as wicked Men are 
contagious, and the more their Vices are mingled 
the worſe they are, ſo the contrary will tally with 
good Men and their Virtues ; Men of Letters are 
not only the moſt uſeful and excellent Friends, but 
the beſt Subjects, as being better Judges of the 
Bleſfings they enjoy under a well order'd Govern- 
ment, and of, what they owe the Magiſtrate for 
their Freedom and Protection; learned Men are ſo- 
ber, and free from Boaſting and Inſolence, they 
reprove, the Vice without reproaching the Per- 
Toh, for they have learn'd-to be wiſe without either 
ſi, _ dex Mae's 529  » a 4 | es : Pomp 
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Pomp or Envy. That which we ſee in high Mouri- 
2 1 n Philoſophers, they ſeem lofrier near 
at Hard than at a Diſtance, they are raiſed above 
other Men, but their Greatneſs is ſubſtantial, nor 
do they ſtand on Tiptoe that they may ſeem higher 
than they are, but content with their own Stature, 
they reckon themſelves tall enough when Fortune 
cannot reach them ; their Laws are ſhort, but com- 
prehenſive, for they bind all. . 

It is the Bounty of Nature that we live, but of 
Philoſophy that we ive well, which is a much 
greater Benefit than Life itſelf; the Faculty of Phi- 
ſoſophy is the Gift of Heaven, but the Science is 
the Bunneſs of Induſtry. No Man is born wiſe, 
Wiſdom and Virtue requite a Tutor, but Vice is 
 eafily learn'd without a Maſter ; it is Philoſophy 
that gives us a Veneration for God, and Charity for 
our Net hbour ; it unmaſks Things that are terrible 
to us, allwages our Luſts, and refutes our Errors, 
reſtrains our Luxury, reproves our Avarice, and 
works mightily upon tender Natures. I never 
heard Alialus upon the Vices of the Age and Errors 
of Life, withaut feeling a Compaſſion for Mankind, 
in his Diſcourſes upon Poverty there was ſomething 
more than human; More than we ufe, ſays he, 
* is more than we want, and only a Burthen to 
the Bearer.“ "That Speech put me out of Coun- 
tehance at the Superfluities of my own Fortune ;, 
and in his Invectives againſt vain Pleaſures, he did ſo 
adyance the Felicities of a ſober Diet, a pure Mind 
and a chaſte, Body, that one could not hear him 
without a Love for Continence and Moderation: 
Upon thefe Lectures of his, I deny'd myſelf, for 
ſome time after, certain Delicacies that I had for- 
merly ufed, though I ſoon fell to them again, but 
fo ſparingly that the Proportion came little ſhort 
of a total Abſtinence, 3 
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Now to. ſhew you how much apter Youth is to 
take good Impreſſions, my own Entrance upon 
Philoſophy was much earneſter than my Profreſs ; 
my Tutor Sotzon gave me a wonderful Kindn&G for 
Pythagoras, and after him for Sextius, the former 
forebore ſhedding of Blood upon his Doctrine of the 
Soul's paſſing from one Body to another, and put 
Men in Fear of it, Ieft they ſhould offer Violence 


to ſome of their departed Friends and Relations. 
1 Whether, ſays he, there be a Tranſmigration o 


— 


<« not, if it be true, there is no Hurt in it, if falſe 
« there is Frugality ; neither is any thing got by 
& the Cruelty, but the cozening a Wolf, or a 
«« Vulture of a Supper.” But Sextizs abſtain'd. 


upon. another Account, which was, 6 that he 
„% would not have Men inured to Hardneſs of 


Heart, by the Laceration and Torture of living 
«© Creatures; beſides that, Nature has ſufficiently 
« provided for the Suſtenance of Mankind without 
4 Blood.” This wrought fo far upon me, that I 
gave over eating of Fleſh, and in leſs than a Year 
made it not only eaſy to me but pleafant; my Mind 
was more at Liberty, and I am ſtill of the fame 
Opinion ; but I gave it over nevertheleſs, and the 
Reaſon, was this, the Forbearance of ſome Sorts of 
Fleſh was imputed as a Superſtition to the Fes, 
and my Father brought me back again to my old 
Cuſtom, that I might not be thought to be tainted 
with their Superſtition, though I had much ado to 
prevail upon myſelf to ſuffer it; I make uſe of this 
Inftance only. to ſhew how ſuſceptible Youth are of 
of good Cuſtoms, if they have a Friend at Hand to 
preſs them. Philoſophers. are the Tutors of Man- 
kind, if they have found out Remedies for the Mind 
it muft be our Part to apply them; I cannot think 
of Cats; Lalius, Socrates, or Plato without Vene- 
ration, their very Names are ſacred to me. Philo- 
WF sS ſophy 


eu "Of Philoſophy; . 10g 
ſophy is the Health of the Mind, let us look to that 


firſt; and to the Body's in the ſecond Place, which 


may be had upon eaſier Terms, for a ſtrong Arm, 
a robuft Conſtitution, or the Skill of procuring it, is 

not the Philoſopher's Buſineſs, he does ſomethings 
as a wiſe Man, and other things only as he is a 


Man ; and he may have aq, 3 of Body as well 
as Mind, but if he wins the 

Sledge the fartheſt, it 1s injurious to aſcribe that to 
his Wiſdom which is common to the greateſt Fools. 
He ftudies rather to fill his Mind than his Coffers, 
and knows that Gold and Silyer were mingled with 
Dirt till Avarice and Ambition ſeparated them. 


His Life is orderly, fearleſs, equal and ſecure ; he 


ftands firm in all his Extremities, and' bears the Lot 
of human Life with a divine Temper ; there is a 
great Difference between the Splendor of Philoſophy 


and Fortune, the one ſhines with an original Light, 
the other with a borrow'd one. The Houſe of a 
wiſe Man is ſafe though low, there is neither Noiſe 


nor Furniture in it, no Porter at the Door, nor 


any thing that is vendible and mercenay, nor is 
there any Buſineſs for Fortune, for ſhe has nothing 


to do where ſhe has nothing ts look after; this is 


the Way that Nature points us out to Heaven, it is 
both fecure and pleaſant, there needs no Train of 


Servants, no Pomp or Equipage to make good our 
Paſſage, no Money or Letters of Credit for Ex- 
Fry upon the Road; but the Graces of an honeſt 

ind will ſerve us upon the Way, and make us 
happy at our Journey's End. 


To give you my Opinion freely of the Liberat 


Sciences, I think them rather Matters of Curioſity 
than Virtue, for I have no great Eſteem for any thing 
that terminates in Profit or Money, and yet I will 
allow them to be fo far beneficial as to prepare the 
Underſtanding without detaining it; they are but the 
n Rudiments 
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Rudiments of Wiſdam, and only to be learn'd when 

the Mind, ĩs gapable;ot. nothing elſe ;.. they * better 

worth -the-Feeping than. zequiring, 1 2 2 ſa 

much. ad pretend ta make ys virtuous, hut © 

Sine un ar n to be ſo. The Gian 
in a Syntax of Speech, or if 


— s Buſmeſs lies 
he proceed to the meaſuring of a Verſe, he is. at the 


End of his Line; but what ſigniſies a Congruity of 
Feriods, the computing of Kaz 54 or modifyin ing 
of -Neambess,, to the tami Paſſions or re 


ſing dur Luſts. The Philo take proves .the 
of ehe dun ita be large, but for the true Dimenſions 
of it we muſt aſk the Mathematician. What does 
it concern me to know which was the elder of the 
two Hamer or Heſiad, or which was the taller 
Helen or Hecula? le take a t. deal of Pains 
to trace dh, in bis Wanderings, but would it 
pot be Time- better ſpent to look to ourſelves, that 
we wander not at all; Are not we ourſelves tofs'd 
with tempeſtuous Paſſions, aſſaulted by terrible 
Monſters on one Side, and tempted, by Syrens.on 
the other? Teach me my Duty. Sol Country, 
my Family; and to Mankind. W. it to me 
whether Penelope were honeſt or 95 155 Teach me to 
know hom to be ſo ij yſelf, and ta Gre according, to 
that Knowledge. hat am I the better for put- 
ting ſo many Farts in Muſic together, and raiſing 
an Harmgny out of ſo many different Tones? 
Teach me to tune my Affections, and to hold con- 
ſtant to myſelf. Geometry teaches me the Art of 
meaſuring Acres; teach me to meaſure my Appe- 
tites, and know when, I have enough; . teach me to 
divide with my Brother, and rejoice in the Proſ- 
perity of my Neighbour ; you teach me how to 
keep my Eſtate, but I had rather know how to be 
eontented-when-it is all Joſt ; it is hard you'll ſay 
for a Ke * be forced from the e 52 


— 
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Family. Suppofe the,. Eſtata was my {Faber's 
whoſe Wo the Lime of Great. Grand+ 
father's? 1,dg not only ſay; what Jan's pay it, but 
what Natun's'? Ihe 4/traleper «tells me of Saturn 
and Mars in Qppohition, .let. them be, as they will, 
their Courſes and Poſitions are order'd them by the 
unchangeable Decree of Fate; either they. produce 
the E ects of all Things, or they point cut and ſig⸗ 
nify them: If the former what are ve: the better 
for the Knowledge of that which, muſt of Neceliey 
come to-paſs'? If the latten hat does t avail us to 
foreſee what we cannot avoid? So that whether we 
know or not, the Event wil fill be the ſame. 

It is beneath the Dignity of a Philoſopher to be 
over- curious in his Words, or ſollipitous mo 

K and Syllables, and to debaſe the Mind et 
Han wich fall nd trivial Things, placing Wiſh 
7 that are rather difficult than grest. 
If he be claguent it is his gaod Fortune, not his Big 
ze/s, ſubtle Diſputations are only the Sport of Wit 
17 and are fitter to be contemned than dehated. 
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uld any one but a mad Man ſit wrangling about 


ords, and putting nige and, impextigent Quels 
tions, when the Enemy has already made a Breach, 
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ready to play that ſhall blow him up in the Air? B 
this a Time for fgoling? No, let me rather fortify 
myſelf againft Death and inevitable Neceſlity, let 
me undeeſtand that the Oods of Liſe do. not conſiſt 
in the Length or Space but the Uſe of it. When I 
leep/Who knows! whether A ſhall ever wake again, 
and when; I wake whether I ſhall ever fleep again : 
It is not at Sea only that Life and Death are within 

a few. Inches of each other, but they are as near 
0 every Where elſe, only we don't take fo much No- 
y tice of them. |) InRead of frivolous and captious 
is Queſtins lets fudybow to deliver:ourſtives:from 
F., & WW | Sadneſs, 
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Sadneſs, Fear, and the Burthen of our ſecret Luſts; 
let us paſs over all, our moſt ſolemn Levities, and 


make Haſte to a good Life. Shall a Man that is in 


a hurry to go for: a Midwife ſtand. lining to a 


Jack pudding; or when his Houſe is on Fire ſtay till | ; 


is Perriwig is comb'd before he calls for vr Help? 


Goods taken away, our Children in 
may add to theſe the Calamities of Earthquakes, 
Shipwrecks,' and whatever elſe is terrible; Is this a 
Time to be trifling and toying with idle Queſtions 
and unptofitable Riddles? Our Duty is to cure rather 


than delight the Mind, but we have only the Words 
of Wiſdom without the Works, and turn Philoſo- 


phy into a Pleaſure, which was given us for a Re- 
medy. What can be more ridigulous than for a 
Man to neglect his Manners and mpoſe his Stile? 


We are ſick and ulcerous, and muſt be lanced and 
ſcarified, for every. Man has as much Buſineſs within. 


himſelf, as a Phyfician in a general Peſtilence. In 
ſhort, though. e cannot be avoided, nor 
overcome, yet they be ſweeten'd, and our 
12 render'd happy by exons cod ne | 
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We Force of PRECEPTS. 


HERE is ſuch an A Ant between Wiſdom, 
Philoſophy, and. good Advice, that it is ra- 


ther curious than profitable to divide them; Philoſo- 


phy is only a limited Wiſdom, and good Counſel i 


a Communication of, that Wiſdom for the Good of 


others as well as of ourſelves, to Poſterity as well as 
the Hes The Wiſdom, of the Ancients, as kao 


* 


Our Houſes are on Fire, File in anger, „ our ; 
ger, and I 
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the Government of Life, was no more than certain 


Precepts what to do, and what not, and Men were 
much better.in that Simplicity; for, as they came to 
de more learned they grew leſs careful of being good: 
Tat plain and open Virtue is how turn'd into a 
dark and intricate Science, and we are taught to dif- 
pute rather than to live; fo long as Wickedneſs 


RT it, but now it has taken Root and ſpread, we muſt 
make uſe of ſtronger. Arengere 
There are ſome Piſpoſitions that are apt to em- 
brace good Things as ſoon as they hear them, but 
ſtand in Want of quickning by Admonition and 
Precept: We are raſh and forward in fome Caſes 
and dull in others, and there is no repreſſing or 
raiſing either, but. by removing the Cauſes of them, 
which are falſe Aumiratien and falſe Fear. Every 
Man knows his Duty to his Country, his Friends 
or Acquaintance, yet when he is call'd upon to 
draw his Sword for the one, or labour for the other, 
he' finds himſelf diſtracted between his Apprehenſions 
and Delights. He knows the Injury he does his 
Wife by keeping. a Wench, yet his Luft over- 
rules him, ſo that it is not enough to take good 
Advice, unleſs we can quit that which deprives us 
of taking the Benefit of .it. A Man can never do 
his Duty conſtantly or equally without knowing why 
he does it ; for if he do it by Chance or Cuſtom, he 
that does well by Chance, may do ill fo too; and 


-Y 
=. 
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ought to do, may yet fall ſhort in the Manner of 
doihg'it. An expenſive Entertainment may in one 
Caſe be Extravagance or Gluttony, yet a Point of 
Honour and Difcretion in another. F 

Tiberius Ceſar had a large Mullet prefented to 
him, which he ſent to the Market to be ſold. And 
now, ſays he tö ſome of the Company with him, 
<0 | 6 you 
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3 was ſimple, ſimple Remedies were ſufficient againſt 


even a Precept, though it may direct us what we 
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6 ＋ ſhall ſee that either Apicius or OZavius wil! 
ebe the Chapman for this Fiſh. Oavius.accord. Þ 
ingly Vl the, falt that aſced the Price, and gave 
about thirty Pounds Sterling for it; there was a 
great Difference between. QAaviys that bought it 
for Luxury, and the other that purchas'd it for a 
Compliment to Tiberius. Precepts are idle, if Wwe 
are not firſt taught what Opinion we are to have f 
5 in Queſtion, Whether it be Poverty, 

iches, Diſgrace, Sickneſs, Baniſhment, c. let 
us therefore examine them one by one, not What 
they are called, but what they really are, and ſo for 
the Virtues. It is to no Purpoſe to ſet a high 8 
Eſteem upon Prudence, Fortitude, "Temperance, 
Juſtice, if we do not firſt know what Virtue is; 
whether one or more, or if he that has one has all, 
or how they differ. . | +4 
Precepts are of great Weight, and a. few: uſeful 
ones ready, at Hand do more towards a happy Life, 
than whole Volumes of Cautions which we know 
not where to ſind; theſe ſolitary Precepts ſhould FF 
be our daily Meditation, for they are the Rules b 
which we ought to ſquare our Lives, when they | 
are contracted into Sentences they ſtrike the Affec · 
tions 3 Admonition moves the Vigour of the Mind, 
and excites Virtue, we have the Thing already but 
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we know not where it lies. It is by Precepts that . 
the Underftanding is nouriſhed and augmented ; the 4 
Offices of Prudence and Juſtice are guided by them, 5 
and they lead us to the Execution of our Duties. f 
A Precept deliver'd in Verſe has a much greater © 
Effect than in Proſe, and the moſt covetous Men o 
when. they hear a ſharp Sentence againſt Avarice, R 
they will clap and admire it, and bid open Defiance — 


to Money, So ſoom as we find the Affections ſtruck 
wemuſt | foſlaw- our Blow, not with Syllogiſms or 
Quirks of Wat, but with plain and weiginty Reaſon, 
r 44 an 
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2 and we muſt do it with, Kindneſs and Reſpect too, 
or chere goes a Ble ſſin along with Counſels and 
PDourſes that are wholly. meant for the Good of 
dme Hearers, and thoſe are ſtill the moſt efficacious 
chat take Reaſon along with them, and tell us as 


to do, for ſome Underſtandings are weak, and need 
an Inſtructor to expound to them What is Good, 
and what is Evil. It is a great Virtue to love, to 
give, and to follow good Conſe, if it does not lead 
us to Honeſty, it — at leaſt prompt us to it; as 
ſeveral Parts compoſe but one Harmony, and agree- 
able Muſic often ariſes from Diſcords, ſo ſhould a 
wiſe Man gather Arts, many Precepts, and the Ex- 
amples of many Ages to inform his own Life. Our 
Fore-fathers have left. us a Charge to avoid three 
Things, Hatred, Envy, and Contempt ; now it is 
hard to avoid Emy and not incur. Contempt, for in 
taking too much Care not to uſurp. upon others we 
become many Limes liable to be trampled upon, our- 
ſelyes; ſdme People are. afraid of others, becauſe it 
is % poll that others may be. afraid; of them, but 
let us ſecure quaſelyes on, all. 455 if for Fla Bran is 
15 raus 8 a A is Pe: in Ca 
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well why we are to do this or that, as what we are 
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puts àa Man in Poſſeffion of himſelf does 2 gret 
Ehing, for Wiſdom does not ſhew itſelf fo much in 
Precept, as in Life, in a Firmneſs of Mind, anda 


Maftery of Appetite ; it teaches us to do as well 22 
to talk, and to make our Word, and Actions all of lt; 
a Piece. If the Fruit be pleaſanteſt which we ga- 
ther from a Tree of our own planting, how much 


ter Delight ſhall we take in the Growth and 

creaſe of good Manners of our own Formation. 

It is an eminent Mark of Wiſdom a Man's ap- 
pearing always like himſelf ; you fhall have ſome 
that keep a thrifty” Table, and launch out upon 
Building, profufe upon themſelves, and fordid to o- 
thers, niggardly at home, and laviſh abroad; this 


Diverſity is vicious and the Effect of a diſſatisfied 


and uneaſy Mind, whereas every wife Man lives by Þ 


Rule ; this Diſagreement of Purpoſes ariſes from n : 
hence, either we do not propoſe to ourſelves what 


we would be at, or if we do that we do not purfue | 


it, but paſs from one thing to another, and we do- 
but only change, and return to the wy Thing 


which we had both quitted and condemn fl: 
In all our Undertakings let us firſt examine eur 
own Strength, the Enterprize next, and then the 
Perfons with whom we have to do; the firſt Point 
is moſt important; for we are apt to ovei>value'our- 
ſelves, and reckon that we can do more than indeed 
we can: One Man ſets up for an Orator, and is 
out as ſoon as he opens his Mouth, another over- 
charges his Eſtate perhaps, or his Body; a baſhful 
Man is not fit for public Bufineſs, ſome again are too 
tiff and peremptory, ſome are too apt to fly out into 
2 Paſſion, others to be frolickſome, and if any ſharp 
Thing fall in their Way, they Il rather venture their 
Neck than loſe a Jeſt, ſuch People had better be 
quiet than bufy in the World. Let him chat is natu- 
rally cholerie and impatient, avoid K 
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ad all Affairs that multiply and draw on more, 
nd thoſe alſo from which there is no Retreat ; 
| 3 when we come off at Pleaſure, and fairly hope to 
| Mbring/Matters to a Period, it is well enough. If 


. 


it happens that a Man is tied up in Buſineſs, which 
ne can neither get looſe from nor break, let him 
1 imagine thoſe Shackles upon his Mind to be Irons 
upon his Legs; a are troubleſome at firſt, but 
= when there is no Remedy but Patience, Cuſtom 

makes them eaſy," and Neceflity gives us Courage. 
We gare all Slaves to Fortune, ſome only in looſe 
and golden Chains, others in ſtrait ones and coarſe z 


even thoſe that bind us are Slaves themſelves, ſome 


to Honour; others to Wealth; ſome to Offices, 
others to Contempt; ſome to their Superiors, others 
to themſelves; nay, Life itſelf is a Servitude: Let 
us- therefore make the beſt of it, and with our Phi- 
loſophy mend our Fortunes; Difficulties may be 
ſoften' dye and heavy Burdens diſpos'd of to our Eaſe; 
Let us covet nothing out of our Reach, but con- 
tent ourſelves with Things hopeful and ready, with- 
cout envying the Advantages of others; for Great- 
= neſs ſtands: upon a Precipice, and it is much fafer 
king upon the Level. How many great Men are 
forced to keep their Stations through meer Ne- 
ceſſity, becauſe there is no deſcending without 
Danger ; ſuch Men would do well to fortify them- 
© ſelves againft evil Conſequences by Virtue, and 
Meditations that may make them leſs anxious about 
what may happen; the ſureſt Expedient in this 
Cuaſe is to bound our Deſires, and to ſubmit nothing 
to Fortune which we can keep in our own Power; 
for if this Method does not wholly compoſe us, 
| yet at the worſt it ſhews us the End of our 
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We ought to take care that we proppſe nothing 
but what is probable and honeſt; for it is egually 
diſapreeable to us not to ſucceed, or to be aſhamed 
of our Succeſs. And the Way to do this is not to 


admit an ill Deſign into our Hearts, that we may 


lift up untainted Hands to Heaven, and aſk no- 4 
thing, which another may be a Looſer by; let us 


pray for u — and this Wiſh cannot be in- 
jurious ta my Boy hywil:semember- always that 


Jam a Man, and ok conſider, that if I am happy 
always, and if unhappy, 1 may be 
ptherwiſe if I pleaſe. Iwill always carry my Life 
to be readily delivered up when':1t ſhall be called 
for, aul will have an eſpecial Care of being a Slave 
to myſelf; for it is a tedious, ſhameful, and the 
worſt of Servitude, and the whole Secret by which 


it will not laft. 


we may attain at this, is, only to moderate our De. 
res: If we conſider „what is it that we 
labeur and tail for, . but little, and 
it is but a fart Spndoe ithav we:ſhall:ſtand in Need 
of any. Thing. He that wauld male Trial of the 
Firmneſs of his Mind, let him ſet a- part certain 
Days fer the Practice of Virtue, let him mortity 
himſelf with » Faſting, + coarſe: Cloaths, and hard 
Lodging, and then ſay to himſelf: Are theſe the 
Things that I was afraid: of? In a State of Se- 
curity a Mun may thus prepare himſelf - 4 
Danger, and in Plenty fortify himſelf againſt: 
The Man chat huauld be reſolute — ſhaild 
be trai nad up to it before hand ; the Soldier does 
Duty in Peace, that he may know how to behave 
in Time of Battle. 
Men have made Experiment of their Moderation, 
by prłtiſing Abſtinence to the higheſt Degree: of 
Hunger and Thirſt; and convinced themſelves that 
a Man may fatisfy his craving without being in- 
debted to Fortune, which never denies any of us to 
ſatisfy 


How many great and wile 
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Prfy our Neceſſi ties, tho“ ſhe be never ſo angry? 
is as eaſy to ſuffer ĩt abways, as to try it once 4 
| it is no more than thouſands of poor People 
| o every Day. Where Philoſophy is infuſed into the 
Mind, there is no Room for Grief, Anxiety, or 
| 4 4 ſuperfluous V exations; it- is prepoſleſſed with Vir- 
tue to the Neglect of —— brings us to 

Ja Degree of Security, not to be diſturbed. It is 
YL min to give Counſel than to take it, and a com- 

mon Thing for one choleric Man to condemn ano- 
EX ther. We may be ſometimes earneſt in adviſing, 
but not violent or tedious: Few Words with Gen- 
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is, that the wiſe do not need Counſel, and Fools 
will not take it; a good Man delights in it, and 
it is a Mark of - Folly and IIl- nature to hate Re- 
proof. To a Friend, I would be always frank and 
Fr plain, and rather fail in the Succeſs, than be want- 
ing in the Matter of Faith and Truſt, There are 
ſome Precepts that -paſs in common both to rich 
and poor, but they are too general, one of theſe 
is, Avoid Auarice. Now it is one Thing not to 
— Money, and another not to Know how to 
uſe it. 
In giving Advite we ſhould firſt make Choice of 
the Perſons we have to do withal, and fee if they 
are worth our While, and in the Buſineſs itſelf we 
ſhould conſult Nature and follow our Inelinations: 
He that gives ſober Advice to a Jeſter, muſt look 
to have every Thing turned into Ridicule. Mar- 
| cellinus retorted it upon the wiſe Men, As if you 
„ Philoſophers, ſays he, did not love your Ladies, 
<« and your Feaſts, as well as other People; and 
then he tells you of ſuch and ſuch that were caught 
in.the Fat. We are all ſick I muſt confeſs, and 
it is not for ſick Men to play the Phyſician ; but 
yet a Man in an Hoſpital may diſcourſe of the 
Condition 
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tleneſs and Efficacy are the beſt; the Misfortune 
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Condition and Diſtempers of the Place. He that 


ſhould pretend to teach a Mͤadman how to ſpeak, 
walk, and behave himſelf, would ſhew himſelf the 
madder of the two : He that commands the Ship, 


orders the Helm to be moved, and the Sails ſhifted 3 
after this or that Manner, to make the beſt of a 
Scant of Wind after this or that Manner, and ſo 
ſhould we de in our Counſels. Do not tell me 
what a Man, ſhould do in Health or Poverty, but 
ſhew me the Way to be either ſound or rich; 
teach me to maſter my Vices; for it is to no Pur- "i 


poſe, ſo long as I am under their Government, to 


tell me what I muſt do, when I am clear of them. 
In Caſe of an Avarice a little eaſed, a Luxury mo- 
derated, a Temerity reſtrained, a luggiſh Humour 
quickened Precepts will then help us forward, and 

tutor us how to behave ourſelves. The military wy - 
Oath is the firſt and main Tie of a Soldier, and is 
an Engagement upon him both of Religion and 
Honour; in like Manner, he that pretends to a 
happy Life, muſt firſt lay a Foundation of Virtue, 7 
as a Bond upon him, to live and die true to the 


Cauſe. True Felicity is not found in the Veins of 
the Earth where we dig for Gold, nor in the Bot- 


tom of the Sea, where we fiſh "a Pearl, but in a 


pure untainted Mind, which alone is fit to enter- 
tain the Deity ; to be perfectly happy, we muſt be 
content with our own” Lot, and ſo live with Men 


as conſidering that God ſees us, and addreſs God as 
if Men heard us. 
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Good Corlvience is ie Teſtimony and Re- 
ward of a good Life; the Man holds an ab- 
ſolute Dominion dver F ortune, that bas maſter'd 
his Paſſions z be places his Treafure and Security 
in himſelf that learns to be content with his Condi- 


tion, and that Death is no Evil in itſelf, but only the 


End of Man; he that dedicates his Mind to Vir- 
tue, and the Good of human Society, whereof he 


is a Member; has conſummated all that is profita- 


ble or neceſſary for him to know, or do, towards 


the Eftabliſhment of his Peace. Every Man has 
a Judge and Witneſs within himſelf of all the 


Good and Evil he does, which inſpires us with 
noble Sentiments, and adminifters to us whole- 
ſome Counſels. We have a Veneration for all the 
Works of Nature, the Heads of Rivers, and the 
Springs of medicinal Waters; the awful Horrors of 
Groves and Caves ſtrike us with Religion and Wor- 
ſhip. What then ſhall we ſay, when we fee a 
Man, fearleſs in Dangers, untainted with Luſts, 
comfortable even in Adverſity, compoſed in a Tu- 
mult, and ſmiling at all Things that are generally 


either coveted or feared 4 muſt we not acknow- 


ledge this to be at Beam of Divinity aCtuating a a 
ME. And this it is that carries, that leads us 
into a Diſquiſition of Heaven and Nature; what 
the State of the World was before the Diſtribution 
of the firſt Matter into Parts; what Power it was 
that drew Order out of Confuſion, and gave Laws 
to the whole and every Part thereof. This tra- 
verſes the vaſt Immenſity ** Space, * out 
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the Source from whence proceeds all the different 
Operations of Nature. Can any Man obſerve the 
Gloty and Order of the Univerſe, ſo many ſcat- 
ter'd Particles and Qualities wrought into one Maſs, 
the World enlighten'd, and the Diforders of it ſo 
wonderfully regulated, and not look up to the Au- 
thor and Diſpoſer of all this, and conſider what 
will become of us when our Souls are deliver'd from 
the Slavery of, the Fleſh? The whole Creation 
conforms to the Dictates of Providence, and fol- 
lows God, both as a Governor and Guide; and a 
great, good, and right Mind, is an Emulation of 


Divinity lodged in the Fleſh; a Slave may be bleſs' d 


with it as well as a Prince,, it came from Heaven 
and to Heaven it muſt, return 3 the ſupreme Feli- 
city of which is, in ſame; Meaſure, enjoy'd by a 
virtuous Mind even, upon Earth; whereas the moſt 
eminent Honours. are but empty Names, which 
may probably owe their. Riſe either to Ambition or 
Violence: The Thoughts of Eternity tranſport me, 
and the Belief of it fils me with Awe z I have a 
profound Veneration for the Opinions of thoſe great 
Rien that promiſe Things ſo much to my Satis- 
faction, for they do premiſe them though they do 
not prove them. My being. perſuaded of the Im- 
mortality of the Soul, ariſes from the general Con- 
ſenf®of Mankind to the Opinion of a future Re- 
ward and Puniſhment, and this Meditation brings 
us to a Contempt df this Life in Hopes of a better. 
But ſtill though we know we have a Soul, yet 
what the Soul is, how and from whence, we are 
ignorant of.: This only we underſtand, that all the 
Good and Il we do is under the Dominion of the 
Mind ; that a clear Conſcience fixes us in an in- 


violable Peace, and that the greateſt; Bleſſing in 


Nature is, that, which every Man may beſtow upon 
himſelf. The Body is but the Clog and Burden of 
the 
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che Mind, tofled up and down, and perſecuted with 
puniſhmenis, Vielences, and Diſeaſes ; but the 
Mind itſelf is ſacred and. eternal, and exempt from 
the Danger of all actual Impreſiions. 208 
Every Man's Conſcience, as we have already 
obſerved, is his innate and impartial Judge, ſo long 
therefore as we keep that ſafe, it is no matter for 
the Opinion 'of the World; let me deſerve well, 


tho' I hear iſt : The common People take Haugh- 


tincfs and Audacity for the Marks of Magnanimity 
and Honour; and if a Man be ſoft and modeſt, 


they look upon him as an eaſy Fool; but when 
they once come to obſerve the Dignity of his 


Mind, in the Equality and Firmneſs of his Actions, 
and that his outward Tranquillity is founded upon 
his inward Peace; the very fame People admire 
and eſteem him: For there is no Man but approves 


of Virtue, though but few purſue it; we all ſee 


where it is, but don't care to take the Trouble 
to come at it; and the Reaſon is, that we over- 
rate thoſe Things which we muſt quit to come 
at it. A good Conſcience fears no Witneſs, but 
a guilty one is anxious even in Solitude; if we 
do nothing but what is honeſt, let all the World 
know it ; but it does not ſignify to keep it ſecret 
from others, ſo long as we know it ourſelves. He 
is wretched indeed that flights this Witneſs ! Wick- 


edneſs may eſcape the Law, but not the Con- 


ſcience ; for, a private Conviction is the firſt and 
greateſt Puniſhment of Offenders ; fo that Sin is 
its own Tormentor, and the Fear of Vengeance 
purſues even thoſe that eſcape the Stroke of it; it 
would be very hard upon good Men, that Iniquity 
might ſo eaſily evade the Law, the Judge, and the 
Execution, if Nature had not ſet up Torments and 
Gibbets in the Conſciences of 'Tranſgrefiors, He 
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that is guilty lives in perpetual Terror, and while 
he expects to be puniſhed, he puniſhes himſelf; and 
whoſoever deſerves it, expects it, Suppoſe he is 
not detected, he is ſtill in Apprehenſion that he 
may be ſo. His Sleeps are painful and never ſecure, 
and he cannot ſpeak of another Man's Wickedneſs, 


without bluſhing at his own; whereas a good Con- 1 


ſcience is a continual Feaſt, Thoſe are the only 
certain and profitable Delights, which ariſe from 


the Conſcience of a well-acted Life: No Matter 


for Noiſe abroad, ſo long as we are quiet within; 
but if our Paſſions are ſeditious, they are enough 
to keep us waking without any other Tumult : 
There is an impatient Sloth that may be rouſed by 
Action, and the Vices of Lazineſs muſt be cured 
by Buſineſs 3 but it is not the Peſture of the Body 
or the Compoſure of the Bed, that will give reſt to 
an uncaſy Mind. True Happineſs is not to be 
found in the Exceſſes of Wine or Women, or the 
largeſt Prodigalities of Fortune; what ſhe has given 
me, ſhe may take away, but ſhe ſhall not tear it 
from me; and fo long as it does not grow to me, 
I can part with it without Pain. He that would 
perfectly know himſelf, let him ſet aſide his Mo- 
ney, Fertune, and Dignity, and examine himſelf 
naked ; without being put to learn from others, the 
Knowledge of himſelf. 

Therefore, let us examine, watch, obſerve, and 
inſpect our own Hearts; for, we ourſelves are our 


" own worſt Flatterers, and it is dangerous for a 


Man too ſuddenly, or too eaſily, to believe himſelf, 
We ſhould every Night call ourſelves to. an Ac- 
count; “What Infirmity have I maſter'd to Day? 
«< What Paſſion oppoſed? What Temptation re— 


© ſiſted ? or, What Virtue acquired?“ Our 


Vices will abate of themſclves, if they are brought 
every 
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every Day to ſuch a Confeſſion : Oh, the bleſſed Sleep 
that follows ſuch a Diary ! Oh the Tranquillity, Li- 
berty, and Greatneſs of that Mind that is a Spy upon 
itſelf, and the private Cenſor of its own Manners. 
ce Tt is my Cuftom, every Night when my Lamp 
c js out, to recollect the Words and Actions of 
«« the paſt Day, and to let nothing eſcape me; 
« for, why ſhould I ſtart at the Review of my 
« own Errors, when I can admoniſh and pardon 
“ myſelf ? I was a little too warm in ſuch a Diſ- 
« pute, my Opinion might as well have been 
d ſpared; for it gave Offence, and did no good 
bat all. The Thing was true, but all Truths 
are not to be ſpoke at all Times; I would I had 
held my Tongue, for there is no contending 
with either Fools or Superiors; I have done ill, 
but it ſhall be ſo no more.” If every Man 
=X would thus ſearch into himſelf, it would be better 
for us all. What can be more reaſonable than this 
daily Reflection on a Life, that we cannot warrant 1 
for a Moment? Our Fate is ſet, and the firſt 
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Breath we draw, is only the firſt Motion towards 4 
our laſt. One Cauſe depends upon another, and b 
the Courſe of all Things, publick and. private, is 1 
but a continued Series of providential Appointments. 4 | 
Whatever Variety there is in our Lives, all Things 1 
tend to the ſame Period. Nature may diverſify | 


her own Bodies as ſhe pleaſes, but a good Man has 
this Conſolation, that nothing periſhes which he 
can call his own : The Univerſe is doom'd to the 
ſame Fate as we are, the Heavens are mortal as | 
well as our Bodies; Nature has made us pathve, 10 
and it is our Lot to ſuffer. Whilſt we are in the i 
Fleſh, every Man has his Chain and his Clog, on- v4 
ly it is looſer and lighter to one Man than another; 179 
and he is more at Eaſe that takes it up and carries \ 

it, than he that drags it. . We are born to loſe, 
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and to periſh'; to hope, and to fear; to vex our- 
ſelvyes, and others; and there is no Antidote againſt 
the common Calamity, but Virtue ; for the Foun- 


dation of true Foy, is in the Conſcience. - 

— l 
CHAP, vn. 

A wicked Man cannot be happy, nor 4 

good Man miſerable, © 


HERE is not in the whole Courſe of Na- 

ture, a more inſeparable Connection of Cauſe 
and Effect than in the Caſe of Happineſs and Vir- 
tue; nor any thing that more naturally produces 
the one, or more neceſſarily preſuppoſes the other: 
For what is it to be happy, but for a Man to con- 
tent himſelf with bis Lot, in a chearful and quiet 
Reſignation to the Appointments of God? All the 
Actions of our Lives ought to be governed with 
a Reſpect to Good and Evil, and it is only Reaſon 
that diſtinguiſhes ; Reaſon, that Ray of the Divini- 
ty, that conſtitutes the Perfection of Mankind. It 
is true, we have not the Eyes of Eagles, nor the 
Sagacity of Greyhou.nls ; or if we had, why ſhould 


we pretend to value ourſelves upon any Thing in 


common with Brutes? or, What are we the better 
for that which is foreign to us ? As the Beams of 


the Sun enlighten the Earth, and yet remain in 


their own Sphere, ſo it is with a virtuous Mind 
that illuſtrates all our Actions, and yet adheres to 


it's Original. 


Every Thing in its pure Nature, pleaſes us beſt; 


why do not we as well commend a Horſe for his 


fine Trappings, as a Man for his pompous Addi- 
tions ? How much a braver Creature is the Lion, 
naturally 
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127 
naturally fierce and terrible, i in his native Horror- 
than in his Chains? It is not Honour, Nobility, or 
Riches, that can juſtify a wicked Man; nor is it 
the Want of them that can diſcredit a good one: 
That's the ſovereign Bleſſing which makes the Poſ- 
ſeſſor of it valuable without any thing elſe, and 
him that wants it contemptibie, though he had afl 
the World beſides. It is not the painting, gilding, 
or carving, that makes a good Ship ; but if ſhe is 
a nimble Sailor, tight, and ftrong to endure the 
Seas, that's her Excellency 3: it is the Edge and 
Temper of the Blade, that makes a good Sword, 
not the Richneſs of- the Scabboard ; and thus it is not 
Money or Poſſeſſions that make a Man conſidera- 
ble, but Virtue. 

It is evety Man's Duty, to make himſelf ovofit- 
able to Mankind ; to if he can, if not, to 
fewer; if not, to his Neighbours and the neareſt 
about him. There are two Republics ; human 
Nature, which is the great one; and the Place of 
our Nativity, which is the leſs. Some Perſons 
ſerve both at a Time; others, only one of them. 
The great one may be ſerved in Privacy, Solitude, 
and, Contemplation, and perhaps, better that Way, 
than any" other; but it was the Intent of Nature, 
that we ſhould ſerve both. A good Man may 
ſerve the Public, his Friend, and himſelf in any 
Station; if he is not fit for the Sword, let him take 
the Gown ; if the Bar does not agree with him, let 
him try the Pulpit; if he is. filenced in the Court, 
let him give Counſel at home, and diſcharge the 
Part of a faithful Friend, and a temperate Compa- 


nion: When he is no longer a Citizen, he is yet a. 


Man; the whole World is his Country, and hu- 
man Nature never wants Matter to work upon. 
But if Lo moto babe pleaſe a Man in the Ciyil Go- 
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vernment, unleſs de ha Prime Miniſter  or,in the 
Field, but to command in Chief, it is his own 
Fault. The common Soldier, where. he cannot 
uſe his, Hands, fights with his very Looks, encou- 
rages his Comrades by his nee and Voice, and 
ſtands his Ground, though he is unable to do Exe- 
cution ; ſo may any Man in what Condition ſoever 
he is, diſcharge the Part of a good Patriot; nay, he 
that ſpends his Time well even in Retirement, ſets 
a 925 Lxamp! e; we may enlarge indeed, or con- 
5 ract according to the Circumſtances of Time, Place, 
it or Abilities ; but above all Things, we muſt be 
11 ſure to keep ourſelves in Action, for he that is ſloth- 
| ful, is dead even whilſt he lives; was there ever 
| any State ſo deſperate as that of Athens, under the 
iff thirty Tyrants, where, it was capital to be, honeſt, 
1 and the Senate was turned into a Gang of Hangmen; 
41 never was any Government: ſo wretched as that, 
1 vet Socrates at the ſame Time, preached Tempe- 
. rance to the Tyrants, and Courage to the Sufferers; 
Wo and afterwards died an eminent Example; of Faith 
lt and Reſolution, and A wu ifice for they, e 
Good. 
As the Injuries of Fe 3 nei affect the 
Mind, it is not ; therefore for a wiſe Man to and 
ſhifting and fencing with Fortune, but to oppoſe 
her bare-faced, for he is ſufficiently convinced that 
ſhe can do him no hurt, ; ſhe may take away his 
Dignity and Poſſeſſions, aſſault his Body, put out his 


external Comforts of Life; . ba does this 
amount to, more than the recalling of a Truſt 
which he has receiv'd, with a Condition to de- 
-liver it up again upon Demand ? He looks upon 
himſelf as precarious, . and only lent to himſelf ; 
and yet he does not value himſelf ever the, leſs, be⸗ 
cauſe he is not his own, but takes ſuch Care as 
one 


Eyes, cut off his Hands, and ſtrip him of all the 


* 
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honeſt Man ſhould do of any thing committed to 
nis Charge. Whenever he that lent me to my- 
ſelf, and what I have, ſhall call for all back again, 
it is not a Loſs but a Reſtitution, and I muſt Wil- 
lingly deliver up what was undeſervedly beſtowed 
upon me; and it is a Duty incumbent on me, to 
return my Mind better than I received it. | 
Demetrius upon the taking of Megara, aſc'd 
Stilpo, the Philoſopher, what he had loſt; „ No- 
„e thing, ſays he, for, I had all that I cou call 
«© my own about me.“ Yet the Enemy had then 
made themſelves Maſters of his Country, Patrimo- 
ny, and Children; but theſe he look'd on only as 
adventitious Good and under the Conan of 
Fortune. He that neither loſt any thing, nor fear'd 
any thing 1 in the public Ruin, but was ſafe, and at 
Peace in the middle of the Flames, and in the 
| Heat of a military Intemperance and Fury; What 
Violence or Provocation imaginable, can. put ſuch 
a Man as this out of the Poſſeſſion of himſelf ; 
Walls and Caſtles may be mined and batter'd, but 
= there is no Art or Engine, that can ſubvert a 
= fteady Mind. “J have made my Way, ſays Stilpo, 
6 thro? Fire and Blood; what is become of my 
ee Children, I know not ; theſe are but tranſitory 
e Bleflings, and Servants that, are condemned to 
change their Maſters; what was my own before, 
e is my own ſtill: Some have loſt their Eſtates, 
«© ſome their dear bought Miſtreſſes; their Com- 
4 miſſions and Offices; the Uſurers have loſt their 
„„ Bonds and Securities: But, Demetrius, I have ſaid 
Fall, and do not imagine, that after this, either 
© you are a Conqueror! or that SHP is overcome; 
„it is only thy Fortune has been too hard for 
«© mine.“ Babylon was taken by Alexander ; Carthage | 
ſack'd by Scipio, and the Capitol was burnt 3 J 
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there is no Fire or Violence that can diſcompoſe 
a generous Mind. Neither-would I have you think 
that this Character is a Chimera, for all Ages 
afford ſome, though not many Inſtances of this 
elevated Virtie ; 4 good Man does his Duty, let 
it be ever fo painful or hazardous, or ever ſo great 
a Loſs to him; and it is not all 72 Money, Power, 
or Pleaſure in the World, no, nor any Force or 
Neceſlity, that can make him wicked; he conſi- 


ders what he is to do, not What be is to ſuffer, and 


will keep his Courſe, though the ſevereſt Torments 
ſeem to bar his Way. And of this, Stilpe, the Per- 
ſon laſt mentioned, was an Inſtance; he had loſt 
his Country, his Wife and Children, the Town on 
Fire over his Head, and himſelf eſcaping very nar- 


rowly, and quite naked out of the Flames. I 
6 have. ſaved all my Goods, ſays he, my Juſtice, - 
% Courage, Temperance, - and Prudence; ac 


counting nothing his own or valuable, and ſhewing 
how. much eaſier it was to overtonls 2 Nation? 


than ove wiſe Man. It is a certain Mark of s- 


brave Mind, not to be moved by any Accidents 


the upper Region. of the Air admits of neither 


Clouds. nor Tempefts, the Thunder-ftorms and 
Meteors are formed below, and the Difference is 
the fame between an exalted and a vulgar Mind; 
the former is modeſt, venerable, compoſed, and 
always, quiet in its Station ; the latter, rude and 
tumultuous. In ſhort, it is the Conſcience that 

ronounces the Man.miſerablc or happy: But tho* 

acriledge and Adultery be generally condemned, 
yet there are many People that do not ſo much, as 
bluſh at the one, and even glory in the other; for, 
nothing is more common than, that great Villains 
ſhould: ride in Triumph, whilft little ones are pu- 
uiſhed: But, depend upon this; bat how- 
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t ever Wickedneſs may eſcape at the Bar, it never 
16 fails of doing Juſtice. on itſelf, "wy Trp guilty. 
6 Perſon i is his own Exedutioner® : | | 
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HOE ER benen the. World and che 
Order thereof will find all its Motions to 
be: only a Vieiflitude of Elevation and Depreſſion, 
nothing is, exſtinguiſh'd, and thoſe Things that ſeem 
to periſh are burt changed; the Seafons go and re- 
turn, Day and Night follow in their Costs; the 
Globe rollo round, and Nature goes on with her 
Work-; all 'Fhings ſucceed in their Turns, Storms 
and Calms; the Law of Nature will have it ſo, which 
ve muſt follow. and obey,; accounting that what- 
ever is done is well done, ſo that what we cannot 
mend; we muſt endure,” and wait the Awards of 
Providence without repining; none but cowardly 
Soldiers follow their: Commanders grumbling, a 
generous Man delivers himſelf up to God — 
ſtruglisg. narrow Minds only condemn the Order 
of the World, and rather propoſe the mending of 
Nature: than themſelves, and we have no Cauſe of 
Camplaint : againſt: Providence, if what is right 
ploaſea: via 20 

The Luſtre of thoſe Glonies, which appear fair to 
the Eye, is but falſe and fuperficial, and they them- 
— are all Vanity and Deluſion, they are rather the 
gs wi Dream than a fubſtantial Poſſeſton, they 

us / at a Diſtance, but bring them to the 
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ol it lies bid ; we are all of us . 5 agreed, 
ns in tbe Acknowledgment: and Belief oft that 


do by our Slaves, he lets them go on in Licentiouſ- 


Touch they are rotten and counterfeit. — 5 * 
no greater Wretches in the World: than many of 
thoſe whom the People take to be happy; thoſe are 

the only true and incorruptible Comforts that will 
abide all Trials, and the more we turn and examine 
them, the more valuable we find them, but the 
greateſt rag of 4 rk 10 to ſtand in need of 
any. What's Povert an lives-ſo as he = 
* born, What” Pein? It 1 . 85 3 
End itſelf or make an End of us; ir ſhort, Fortune 
has no Weapon that reaches che M: nd: But the 
Bounties of Providence are certain and permanent 
Bleſſings, and the longer we conſider them. the 
greater and better they are. In the very Methods 8. 
of Nature we cannot but obſerve the Regard: that 
Providence had to the Good of Mankind, even in 
the Diſpoſition of the World, in providing fo amp 
for our Maintenance and. Satisfaction It is not 
poſſible for us to comprehend that Power! which! 7 
has made all. Things, ſome few Sparks of that Di- 
vinity are diſcover d, but infinitely the greater Part 


hty Being, and ſecondly, that we arb 40: 

— 94 to it all Majeſty and Goodneſs.” © + 
Some Men argue againſt Providence in the fol- 
lowing Manner, If there is a Providence, ſay 
« they, how comes it to paſs that good Men la- 
«« bour under Affliction and Adverſity, and wicked 
«© Men enjoy themſelves in Eaſe and Plenty? 
My Anſwer is, that God deals by us as a good Fa- 
der does by his Children, he tries us, hardens us, 
and fits us for himſelf, he keeps a ſtrict Hand over 
thoſe that he loves, and by the reſt he does as we 


neſs. As the Maſter gives bis moſt hopeful Scholars 
the hardeſt Leſſons, orders God deal with the moſt: 


GST generous 
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W-enerous Spirits; and the, croſs Encounters of For- 
une we are not to look upon as a Cruelty but a 
WC onteſt ;j the Familiarity of 'Dangers brings Con- 
empt of chem, and that Part is ftröngeſt which is 
moſt excerciſed; the Sailor's Hand is callous, the 
oldier's Arm is ſtrong, and the Tree that is moſt 
expoſed to the Wind takes the beſt Root. There 
are People that live in à perpetual Winter, in Ex- 
remity of Froſt and Penury, where a Caye, a 
xm, or few Leaves are all the Covering, and 
vid Beafts their Nouriſhment ; all this by uſtom, 
is not only made tolerable, but upon Neceſſity by 
little and little becomes pleaſant to them; Why 
then ſhould we account that Condition of Life a 
Calamity, which is the Lot of many Nations? 
There is ng State ſo miſerable but there are ih it. 
Remiffions, "Diverſions, and even Delights, ſuch is 
the Benignity of Nature towards us in the ſevereſt 
Accidents of human Life; there would be no en- 
during Adyerfity ſhould it hold on as it begins, and 
keep up the Foree of the firſt Impreſſion. We are 
apt to murmur at many Things as great Evils, that 
have nothing Evil in them beſides the Complaint, , 
which we ſhould* more reaſonably take up againſt 
ourſelves.” If J am ſick it is part of my Fate, and 
for other Calamities they are uſual Things, they 
ought to be, nay, which is more, they muſt be, 
for they come by divine Appointment, ſo that we 
ſhould not only fubmit to God, but aſſent to him, 
and obey him out of Duty, even if there were no 
Neceſſity; all thoſe terrible Appearances that make. 
us groan and tremble, are but the Tribute of Life, 
and we are neither to wiſh or afk, or hope to eſcape 
them, for it is kind of Diſhoneſty to pay a Tribute 
unwillingly. '* Am 1 troubled with the Stone, or 
afflicted with continual Loſſes, all this is no more 
than hat I pray'd for when I pray'd for old Age; 
an Diſorders 
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Difarders a are 28 familia 1 a long Life: 25 Duſt uh 
Dirt in a4 long Way. Life isa Warfare, and | 
what, brave Man would not rather chuſe ta be in a : 
Tent than in the Shambles, Fortune: bebaves like 
a Swordſman, ſhe ſcorns to encounter a fearful Per- he 
fon; there is no Honour in the Victory where there 
is no Danger in the Encounter, ſhe tries Scevola Yi 
Us ire, Nutilius by Exile, Sacnates by Poifon, tb 
Death ; it is only in adverſe Fortune and ur 
tad mes that we find great Examples. Mucius B. 
himſelf happier with his Hand in the Flame, tie 
dan k it had been in the Boſom of his Miſtreſs; L. 
Fabricius took more Pleaſure in eating the Roots of B. 
his own planting, than in all the Delicacies of v 
e Expence. Shall we call Narilius miſer- tc 
whom his very Enemies have adored ? Who p 
on à glorious and public Principle, choſe, rather to 42 
loſe his Cou! than return from Baniſhment; he a 
was the only, Man that deny'd any thing to Sys P 
the Dictator who recall'd him; nor did he only re- v 
fuſe to come, but drew farther offt; 4+ Let =—_ = V 
« ſays he, that think Baniſhment, a Misfortune.live | \ 
c Sſaves at Rome, under the impious Cruelties of ( 
4 Sy/la; he that feta Price upon the Heads of Se- 
% nators, and after a Law « his own Inſtitution * 
= 
( 
| 
| 


4% againſt Cut-throats, becomes the greateſt: him- 
« ſelf.”* Is it not better for a Man to live in Exile 
abroad than be maſſacred at home? In ſuffering for 
Virtue it is not the. Torment but the Cauſe we are 
to conſider, and the more Pain the. more 7 — 
When any Hardſhip befals us, we muſt look upon 
it as an Act of Providence, which many Times ſuf- 
fers Particulars to be wounded for the Conſervation 
of the whole; beſides. that, God chaſtizes fome 
People under ah Appearance of blefling them, turn- 
ing their Proſperity to their Ruin, as 2 een 


nnn Party , i 
er, 
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onſider, that many a good Man is afflicted only to 
each others to ſuffer; for we are born for Example, 
na likewiſe, that where Men are contumacious and 
Feſractory, it pleaſes God many Times to cure 
reater Evils by leſs, and to turn our Miſeries to 
our Advantage. Nn 
How many Caſualties and Difficulties are there 
that we. dread as inſupportable Miſchiefs, which 
Jupon further Thoughts we find to be Mercies and 
Benefits? as Baniſhments, Poverty, Loſs of Rela- 
tions, Sickneſs, Diſgrace? Some are cured by the 
Lance, by Fire, Hunger, Thi taking out of 
Bones, lopping off Limbs, and the like; nor do 
ve only fear things that are many times beneficial 
to us, but on the other Side, we banker after and 
purſue Things that are deadly and pernicious, we 
are poiſon'd in the very Pleafures of our Euxury, 
and betrayꝰ'd to a thouſand Diſeaſes, by indulging our 
Palate. To lofe a Child or a Limb is only to part 
FX with what we have received, and Nature may do 
what ſhe pleaſes with her own, we are frail our- 
ſelves, and we have received Things tranſitory. 
= Calamity tries Virtue as the Fire does Gold ; he 
that lives moſt at Eaſe is only delay'd not difmiſe'd, 
and his Portion is to come; when we are viſited 
with Sickneſs or other Afflictions, we are not to 
= murmur as if we were ill uſed, it is a Mark of the 
= General's Eſteem, when he puts a Soldier upon a 
& Poſt of Danger, he does not fay his Captain uſes 
him ill, but does him Honour, and fo ſhould we 
EZ fay; when Heaven commands us to encounter Dif- 
© ficulties. . e 1605 
What was Regulus the worſe becauſe Fortune ſing- 
led him out for an eminent Inſtance both of Faith 
and Patience? He was thrown into a Barrel ſtuck 
4 full of Spikes, fo that which Way ſoever he turn'd 
& his Body it reſted upon Wounds z his Eye-lids were 
9 | ads - 
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cut off to keep him waking, yet Maæcenas was not 
bappier in his Bed than Regulus was in his Tor- 


 F 
2 


"= 


ments z nor is the World. yet grown fo wicked as | 


not to prefer Regulus to Mecenar, and can any Body 
account that to be an Evil of which Providence 
thought this brave Man worthy ; - It has pleaſed 
es the- divine Being, | ſays he, to chuſe me for an 
Experiment of the Force of human Nature.“ 


No Man knows his own Strength or Value, but by 


being put to the Proof, the Pilot is try'd in a | 
Storm, the Soldier, in a Battle; the rich Man 
knows not how to behave himſelf in Poverty, he 


that has lived in Popularity and Applauſe knows pre 


not how he would, bear Infamy and Reproach, nor 
he that never had Children how he would ſuſtain 


the Loſs of them; Calamity 'is d, to 


Virtue and Spur of a great Mind. The very Ap-- 


prehenſion of a Wound ſtartles a Man when he firſt 
bears Arms, but an old Soldier bleeds boldly, be- 
cauſe he knows that a Man may loſe Blood and yet 
wein the Day; oftentimes Calamity turns to our 
Advantage, and great Ruins have made way to 
greater Glories; the crying out of Fire has many 
times quieted a Fray, and the Interpoſition of a wild 
Beaſt parted the Thief and the Traveller, for we 
are not at Leiſure for leſs Miſchiefs whilſt we are 
under Apprehenſions of greater; one Man's Life 
ſhall be ſaved by a Diſeaſe, another is arreſted and 
taken out of the Way, juſt when the Houſe was 
ſalling upon his Head. IMIR PPE 

To ſhew that the Favours and Frewns of For- 
tune, and the Accidents of Sickneſs and Health are 
neither good nor evil, God permits them indif- 
ferchtly, both to virtuous and to vicious Men. It 
js hard, you'll ſay, for a good Man to ſuffer all 
4 ſorts of "Miſery, and for a wicked one not only 


44 to go free, but enjoy himſelf at Pleaſure: And | 
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Divine Providence; 1 37 
it not Hi ſame Thing for. Men, of proſtituted 
udence and Wickedneſs to ſleep ſecure, when 


7 aof Honour and Honeſty.bear Arms, lie in the 


renches, an receive Wounds ?. Or for the veſtal 
Firgins to riſe in the Night to their Prayers, when 


Jommon Strumpets lie ſtretching themſelves in their 
eds? We ſhould rather ſay with Demetrius, If I 
had known the Will of Heaven before I was call'd 


« to ity, would haue offer'd myſelf. If it be the 


Pieaſure of God to take my Children, I have 
eought them up to that End 3 if my Fortune, or 
Fay Part of my Body, or my Life, I would rather 
Mrreſent it than yield it up: I am ready to part with 
all, or to ſuffer all, for I know that nothing comes 
to paſs) but What God appoints; Our Fate is de- 
creed, and Things do not ſo much. happen as pr 
N ceed in their due Lime, for every Man's Portion of 
Joy or Sorrow are pre: determined. 


There is nothing which happens ami to a good 


Van that can be imputed to Providence, for he is 
arm'd by, Reaſon againſt wicked, Actions, lewd 
E Thoughts, ambitious Projects, blind Luſts, and in- 
ſatiable Avarice; and do we expect that God ſhould 
bock to our Luggage too? By that I mean our 


Bodies. Democritus diſcharged Mouelf of his Trea- 


ſure, as the Clog and Burthen of his Mind; ſhall 


ä A fob thas to befal a good 
Man, which Virtue ſometimes directs him to do to 
himſelf ? J may loſe a Son, and why not? When 
it may ſo fall — that I myſelf may kill him. 

poſe I am baniſtid by an Order of the State, is 5 


any worſe than my voluntarily leaving ay Country 
never to return? Many AMiCtions may befal a good 


Man, but no Evil for abs will never incor2 
porate. All the Rivers in the World are never able 
to change the Taſte or Qualities of the Sca. Pru- 
dence and Religion are above Accidents, and Geng 


 # 
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Good out of every thing; AMiition keeps a Ma 
in Exerciſe, and makes him ſtrong, patient, and 
hardy; Providence treats us like a generous Father, 
and brinęs us op to Labours, Toils, and Danger, 2 
whercas'the"Indulgence of a fond Mother makes u Wil 
weak and ſpixitleſs. God loves us with a — nf 
Love, and turns us loofe to Injuries and Indignities; No 
he takes Delight to ſee a brave Man wreſtlinz ba 
with ill Fortune, yet keeping himſelf upright when ef 
the whole World is in Diſorder des him; we ch 
ourſelves are delighted to fee 2 bold Fellow pres ll 
with his Spear upon a Boar or a Lion, and the all 
Conſtancy and Reſolution of the Action is the K. 
Grace and Dignity of the Spectacle. No Man can 
be happy that does not ſtand firm againſt all Contin- . 
gencies, and ſay to himſelf in all Extremites, 1 BY 
£5 ſhould have been glad if yt had been as-I wiſh'd, 
<<. but ſince it is otherwiſe determin'd, God will pro- 
« vide better. The more we rus e with our 
Neceffities we draw the Knot the harder, and the 
worſe it is with us; the more the Bird flutters in the 
Share the ſurer it is caught, ſo that the beſt Way is to 
ſubmit, and be quiet under this double Confidera- 
non, * That the Proceedings of God are unqueſ- 
„ tionable, and his Deerees not to be reſiſted.“ 


— — 

ee eee p. XI. 
7 1775 f Minn, and other Im. 
3 Podiments. of a happy" Life. 

HE what we have already Alive 
is, that we ſhew'd what Happineſs is, and 


Sis it confiſts, that it is founded upon Wiſdom 


ond ROY" for we muſt firſt know what we ought 
to 
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In do, and then livetaccording to that Knowledge. 
Ne have. alſo diſcourſed of the Helps of Philoſophy | 
er, a Precepts towards a happy Life; the Bleſſings of 
ny 4 good Conſcience, that a good Man can never be 
v ierable nor à wicked Man happy, nor any Man 
ne Infortunate that chearfully ſubmits to Providence. 
; ov therefore let us examine how it comes to paſs, 
hat when the certain Way to Happineſs lies fo fair 
efore us, Men will yet ſteer their Courſe on the 
ther Side, which as manifeſtly leads to Ruin. 
% There are ſome that liye without any Deſign at 
an and. only. paſs in the World like Straws upon a 
oe River, they do not go but only float along; others 
I cliberate.on particular Parts of Life, but not upon 
che whole, which is a great Error, for there is no 
diſpoſing of the Circumſtances, unleſs. we firſt point 
cout to ourſelves the main Scope; How can any 
Man take Aim without a Mark ?. Or what Wind 
will ſerve. him that is not yet reſolved upon his Port? 
We live as it were by Chance, and by Chance we 
are governed; ſome there are that torment them- 
= ſclves afreſh with the Remembrance of what is paſt; 
others again afflit themſelves with the Apprehenſion 
of Evils to come, both theſe are very. ridiculous, 
for the Concern of one is over, and the other is not 
yet come; beſides, there may be Remedies for Miſ- 
chiefs likely to happen, becauſe they give us Warn- 
ing of their Approach by Signs and Symptoms, Let 
bim that would be quiet take heed not to provoke 
Men in Power, but live without giving Offence, 
for if we cannot make great Men our Friends, it 
will ſuffice to keep them from being our Enemies, 
this is a thing we muſt avoid, as a Mariner would 
a Storm. A raſh Seaman never conſiders what 
Wind blows, or what Courſe he ſteers, but runs at 
a Venture, as if he would brave the Rocks and 
Quickſands, whereas he that is careful and con- 
| ſiderate 
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ſiderate informs himſelf beforehand where the Dan. 
ger lies, and what Weather it is like to be, he con 


ſults his Compaſs, and keeps aloof from thoſe Places MK: 


that are infamous for Wrecks and Miſcarriages, ſo * 
does a wife Man in the common Buſineſs of Life, 


he keeps out of the way from thoſe that may do 


him Hurt; but it is a Point of Prudence not to let 

"A 
what a Man ſhuns he tacitly condemns. Let hin 
have a Care alſo of Liſt'ners, News-mongers, and 
+ Medlers in other Peoples Matters, for their Diß- 
courſe is commonly of ſuch Things as are never 


them take Notice that he does it on Purpoſe, for 


—— and moſt commonly dangerous either to 
ſpoken or heard. 


Levity of Mind is a great Hindrance to Repoſe, 
and the Change of Wickedneſs is an Addition to 
the Wickedneſs itſelf, for it is Inconſtancy added 


* on 

» 
*y 
4 
We 


to Iniquity ; we relinquiſh” the Thing we fought, ol . 


and then take it up again, and ſo divide ourſelves be- 


tween Luſts and Repentance ; from one Appetite 
we paſs to another, not ſo much upon Choice as for 
Change; and there is a Check of Conſcience that 
caſts 'a Damp upon all our unlawful Pleaſures, 
which make us Joſe the Day in ExpeCtation of the 
Night,” and the Night itſelf for fear of the approach- 
ing Morning. Some People are never quiet, others 
are always ſo, and they are both to blame ; for that 
which looks like Vivacity and Induſtry in the one, 
is only a reſtleſs Agitation, and that which paſſes in 
the other for Moderation and Reſerve is but a 
drouſy and inactive Sloth. Let Motion and Reſt 
both take their Turns according to the Order of 
Nature, which adapted them to the Day and the 
Night. Some are perpetually ſhifting from one 
thing to another, others again make their whole 
Life but a kind of uneaſy Sleep; ſome lie toſſing 
and turning till Wearineſs brings them to "one 0 
WES IVA thers 
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ers again I cannot ſo properly call inconſtant as 
27. There are many Charactetiſtjes and Diver- 

ties of Vice, but it is one never- failing Effect of it 
1 4 Wo live diſpleaſed. We all of us labout under inor- 
0 1 Winate Deſires, we are either timorous and dare not 
? enture, or venturing we do not ſucceed, or elſe 
yy 5 Ve caſt ourſelves upon uncertain Hopes, where we 
„re perpetually follicitious and in Suſpence; in this 
iſtraction we are apt to propoſe to ourſelves things 
giſhoneſt and hard, and when we have taken great 
pains to no Purpoſe, we come then to repent of our 
XJ Undertakings. We are afraid to go on, yet we 
can neither maſter our Appetites nor them; we 


2 = live and die reſtleſs and irreſolute; and which is 
0 BY worſt of all, when we grow weary of the Public, 
and betake ourſelves to Solitude for Relief, our 
© BY Minds are ſick and wallowing, and the very Houſe 
to BR and Walls are troubleſome to us, we grow impa- 
ed tient and aſhamed of ourſelves, and ſtrive to ſup- 
5 preſs our inward Vexation, till it breaks the Heart 
por want of Vent; this it is that makes us ſour and 
n moroſe, envious of others, and diffatished with our- 
T7 ſelves, till at laſt between our Trouble for other 
a. People's Succeſs, and the Deſpair of our own, we 
fall foul upon Fortune and the Times, and get into 
Y = a Corner, perhaps, where we fit brooding over our 
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own Diſquiets ; in theſe Diſpoſitions there is a kind 
of ſcorbutic Fancy, that makes ſome People take 
Delight in Labour, like the clawing of an Itch till 
the Blood ſtarts. + Ny Mos 


one while by Sea, another by Land, but ſtill dif- 
ruſted with the Preſent; the "Town pleaſes us to 
Day, the Country to morrow ; the Splendors of the 
Court at one Time, the Horrors ↄf a Wilderneſs at 
another, but all this while we carry our Plague 
about us, for it is not the Place that we are weary 


of, 


This it is that puts us upon rambling Voyages, 
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of, but ourſelves; nay, our Weakneſs extends to 
every thing, for we are epually impatient of Toil i 
and Pleaſure. This running à continual Round, 
and treading the ſame Steps over and over again, 
has made many a Man lay violent Hands upon him- 
ſelf. It muſt be a Change of the Mind, not of the Le 
Climate, chat will remove the Heavineſs of the 
Heart: Our Vices go along with us, and we carry 
in ourſelves the Cauſes of our Diſquiets; there is a 1 * 4 
great Weight lies upon us, and the bare ſhaking of 
it makes us more uneaſy, changing of Countries in 
this Caſe, is not travelling but wandering, we muſt n) 
keep in one Courſe if we would gain our Journey's 
End; he that cannot live happily any where will! 
live happily no where. What is a Man the better 
for travelling? As if his Cares could not find him 
out wherever he goes: Is there any retiring from 
the Fear of Death, or of Torment, or from thoſe 2 
Difficulties which beſet a Man wherever he is? R 
is only Philoſphy that makes the Mind invincible 
and places us out of the Reach of Fortune, ſo that 
all her Arrows fall ſhort of us. This reclaims the 
Rage of our Lufts, and ſweetens the Anxiety of our 
Fears. Frequent changing Places' and Councils 
ſhews an Inſtability of Mind, and we muſt fix the 
Body before we can fix the Soul; we can hardly 
ſtir abroad, or look about us, without encountering 
ſomething or other that revives our Appetites; as he 
that would caſt off an unhappy Love, avoids what- 
ever may put him in Mind of the Perſon ; ſo he 
that would wholly deliver himſelf from his beloved 
Luſts muſt ſhun all Objects that may put them in 
his Head again, and remind him of them. We tra- 
vel as Children run up and down after ſtrange 
Sights, for Novelty, not Profit, we return neither 
better nor ſounder, nay, and the very Agitation, 
hurts us. We learn to call Towns and — by 
eir 
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ir 3 and to tell Stories of Mountains and 
1 er; but would not our Time be better ſpent 
tte Study of Wiſdom and Virtue? In the Learn- 
g of what is already diſcovered, and in Queſt of 
2 not yet found out ? If a Man break his 
2 g or ſtrain his Ancle, he ſends preſently for a 
1 1 to ſet all Right again, and does not take 
I Worſe, or put himſelf on Shipboard : No more 
7 Joes the Change of Place work upon our diforder'd 
Ainds than our Bodies. It is not the Place that 
1 ye either the Orator or the Phyſician ; will 
4 any Man aſk you upon the Road, Pray which 
is the Way to Prudence, to Juſtice, to Tempe- 
„ rance, or to Fortitude ?*” No Matter whither 
ny Man goes, that carries his Affections with 
Shim. He that would make his Travels delightful, 
muſt make himſelf a temperate Companion; A 
great Traveller was complaining, that be was never 
ede better for, his Travels; That's very true, 
[ « ſaid FCocrutesg becauſe you did not leave yourſelf 
„ behind.“ Now, had he not better have made 
himſelf another Man, than to tranſport himſelf to 
W-nother Place ? No Manners can improve us whilſt 
ve carry our own about us; yet we have all of us 
W natural Curioltty of ſoeing fine Sights, and mak- 
ing new Diſcoveries; turning over, Antiquities, and 
rang the Cuſtoms of different Nations: We 
are never quiet; To- day we ſeek an Office, To- 
morrow we are fick of it; and ſo we divide our 
Lives between a Diflike of the preſent, and a De- 
ſire of the future; but he that lives as he ſhould, 
orders himfelf fo, as neither to fear nor wiſh for 
To- morrow; i it comes it is welcome, but if 
not, there is nothing loſt ; for the Wen die 
is but the paſt over an. 


Tt 1 il * EY "Levity 
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Levity is not,only a pernicious Enemy to Quiet, 
but Obſtinacy is ſo too; . one. ſticks at ;nothing i 
and the other changes nothing, and. it is a moat 
Point which is the worſe of the two. We often if 
beg for thoſe Things, which if they were offered us 


we would refuſe ; and it is but juſt to puniſh i | 
Eaſineſs of aſking, with the equal Facility of giv- 
ing; and again, there are others which we would 


be thought to deſire, that we are ſo far from ap- 


proving of, that we dread them. © J ſhall tir q | 


© you, fays one, in the Middle of a tedious 
e Story.” No, pray go on, we cry, though we 


almoſt wiſh him dumb at the ſame Time. Nay, : 
we don't deal candidly with Fate itſelf ; we ſhould 
ſay to ourſelves in theſe Caſes, This 1 have 
% drawn upon myſelf, I could never be quiet, 


« till J had got this Woman, this Place, or this . ; 


&© Honour; and now what is come of it.“ 


Conſtancy of Mind is a ſovereign Remedy againſt - 
all Misfortunes ; a Man that changes Parties and E: 


Countenances, looks as if he was driven by the 
Wind.” Nothing can b above him, that is above 
Fortune; it 5 not "Violence, Reproach, Con- 
tempt, or any other outward Evil, 46: can make 
a wiſe Man quit his Ground ; but he is Proof 
againſt Calamities great and Rai our only Error 
is, that what we cannot do e we think 
no Body elſe can; ſo that we judge of the wiſe, 
by. our own weak Meaſure. Place me amongſt 

rinces or Beggars, one ſhall not make me proud, 
nor the other aſhamed ; I can take as found a 
Sleep in a Barn, as a Palace: ; and a Truſs of Hay 
ſhall make me as good a Lodging, as a Bed of 
Down; ſhould every Day ſucceed to my Wiſh, it 
ſhould not tranſport me, nor ſhould I think myſelt 
miſerable, if I ſhould not have one quiet Hour in my 
whole Lite; 3 I will not ſhrink at either Pain or Plea- 


A ſure, 
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ire, yet I could wiſh, I had an eaſier Game to 
play, and that I were rather put to moderate m 
Joys than my Sorrows; if I were a Monarch, I 
had rather take than be taken, yet I would bear 
the ſame Mind under the Chariot of my Con- 
W queror, that I would in my own. There are thoſe 
that would laugh under the ſevereſt Tortures, and 
run themſelves to certain Death, only upon a Tranſ- 
port of Love perhaps, - Anger, Avarice, or Re- 
venge : How much more then upon an Inſtinct 


of Virtue, which is invincible and fteady ? If a 
ſhort Obſtinacy of Mind can do this, how much 
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more ſhall a compoſed and deliberate Virtue, whoſe 


Force is equal and perpetual ? 

To ſecure ourſelves in this World, firſt, we 
muſt aim at nothing that Men covet, worth the 
wrangling for; ſecondly, we muſt not value the 
Poſſeſſion of any thing, which even a common 
Thief would think worth the ſtealing ; a Man's 
Body is no Booty; let the Way be never ſo dan- 
gerous for Robberies, the poor and the naked pats 
= quietly ; Plain-dealing and Sincerity of Manners, 
makes a Man's Life happy, even in Deſpight of 
= Scorn and Contempt, which often fall to the beſt 
Man's Share; but we had better be contemned 
for Simplicity, than lie perpetually under the Tor- 
ture of being a Counterfeit, but then Care muſt 


very uneaſy Life; for a Man to ſeem what he is 
not, to keep a perpetual Guard upon himſelf, and 
live in Fear of a Diſcovery; he takes every Man 
that looks upon him for a Spy, beſides the Trou- 
ble he is at to play the Part of another Man : 
It is a meritorious Thing in ſome Caſes, for a 
Man to apply himſelf to public Buſineſs, yet in 

this State of Life, what between Ambition and Ca- 


be taken not to confound Simplicity with Negli- 
& gence; and let us conſider, that a Diſguiſe is a_ 


H lumny, + 
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lumny, it is hardly ſafe to be honeſt. There are 


indeed ſome Caſes, in which a wiſe Man will give 
Way; but let him not yield over eaſily neither; if 
he marches off, let him have Regard to his Ho- 
nour, and make his Retreat Sword in Hand, with 
his Face to the Enemy. Of all others a Radious 
Life is the leaſt tireſome, it makes us eaſy to 
ourſelves and others, and y__ us Friends and Ad- 
miration. 


SRX. 
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He that depends upon Contingencies will | 


never be at Eaſe. 


N EV ER pronounce any Man happy that de- 
pends upon Fortune for his Enjoyments, for 
nothing can be more prepoſterous than to place 
the Good of a reaſonable Creature in unreaſonable 
Things; if I have loft any thing it was adventi- 
tious, and the Jeſs Money, the leſs Trouble, the 
leſs Favour, the leſs Envy : Nay, even in thoſe 
Caſes that almoſt diſtract us, it is not the Loſs it- 
ſelf, but the Opinion of the Loſs that troubles os, 
It is a common Miſtake to account thoſe Things 
neceſlary that are ſuperfluous, and to depend upon 
Fortune for the Felicity of Life, which ariſes only 
from Virtue : There is no truſting to her Smiles; 
the Sea fwells and rages in a Moment, and the 
Ships are ſwallowed up at Night, in the'very Place 
where they ſported themſelves in the Morning 3 
and Fortune has the ſame Power over Pri inces, that 
it has over Empires; over Nations that it has over 
Cities, and the ſame Power over Citics that it has 
over private Men. Where's that Eſtate that may 
not be follow'd by Want and Beggary 3 That 
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ignity, which may not the next Moment 
De laid in the Duſt ? or, that Kingdom that is 
cure from Deſolation and Ruin? The Period 
pf all Things is at Hand, as well that as caſts 
out the unfortunate as the other that delivers 
Wthe unhappy, and that which may fall out at any 
ime may fall out at this very Day; what wil 
ome to paſs, I know not, but what may come to 
paſs I know, fo that I'Il deſpair of nothing, but ex- 
Wpect every Thing; and whatſoever Providence re- 
mits, is clear Gain; every Moment if it ſpares me 
eceives me, yet in ſome Sort it does not, for 
though I know that any Thing may happen, yet I 
know likewiſe that every Thing will not. I'll 
hope the beſt, and provide for the worſt. Me- 
Itlrinks we ſhould not find ſo much Fault with For- 
tune for her Inconſtancy, when we ourſelves ſuffer 
a Change every Moment we live, only other . 
[Changes make more Noiſe, and this ſteals upon 
us like the Shadow upon the Dial, every Bit as cer- 
Stainly, but more inſenſibly. 
The Burning of Lyons may ſerve to ſhew us that 
ve are never ſafe, and arm us againſt all Surpriſes ; 
the Terror of it muſt needs be great, for the Ca- 
lamity is without Example; if it had been fired 
by an Enemy, the Flame would have leſt ſome 
farther Miſchief to have been done by the Soldiers; 
but it was wholly conſumed, inſomuch that we 
have not heard of many Earthquakes fo pernicious : 
So many Rarities to be deſtroy'd in one Night, and 
in the Depth of Peace to ſuffer an Outrage beyond 
the Extremity of War, who would believe it? But 
twelve Hours between ſo fair a City and none at 
: all; it was laid in Aſhes in leſs I ime than it would 
require to tell the Story, To ſtand unſbaken 18 
ſuch a Calamity. is hardly to be expected, and 
our Wonder cannot but be equal to our Grict; 
. H | et 
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let this Accident teach us to provide againſt all the 
Poſſibilities that fall within the Power of Fortune: 
All external Things are under her Dominion: 
One while ſhe calls our Hands to her Aſſiſtance, 
another while ſhe contents herfelf with her own 
Force, and deftroys us with Mifchiefs, of which 
we cannot find the Author. No Time, Place, 
or Condition is excepted ; ſhe makes our very Plea- 
ſures painful to us; ſhe makes War upon us in 
the Depth of Peace, and turns the Means of our 
Security into an Occaſion of Fear; ſhe makes a 
Friend an Enemy, and a Foe a Companion : We 
ſuffer the Effects of War without an Adverſary, 
and rather than fail, our Felicity ſhall be the Cauſe 
of our Deſtruction: Every Day produces ſome- 
thing extraordinary, leſt we ſhould forget or neg- 
lect her Power. She perſecutes the moſt tempe- 
tate with Sickneſs, and the ſtrongeſt Conſtitutions 
with Conſumptions ; ſhe brings the Innocent to 
Puniſhment, and aſſaults the moſt retired. Thoſe 


Glories which have grown up for many Ages, 


with infinite Labour and Expence, and under the 
Favour of many auſpicious Providences, one Day 
ſcatters and brings to nothing : He that pronounced 


a Day, nay an Hour, ſufficient ſor the Deſtruction 


of the greateſt Empire, might have fallen to a 
Moment. It would be ſome Comfort to the Frail- 
ty of Mankind and human Affairs, if Things 
might decay as ſlowly as they rife, but they grow 
by Degrees, and fall to Ruin in an Inſtant : There 
is no Felicity in any thing either private or. public, 
Men, Nations, and Cities, have all their Fates 
and Periods; our very Entertainments are not with- 
out Terror, and our Calamity rifes there where we 
leaſt expect it. Thoſe Kingdoms that have ſtood 
the Shock both of foreign and civil Wars, came 


to Deſtruction without the Sight of an Enemy; 
we 
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ch. x. Of Contingencies, &c. 149 
we are to dread our Peace and Felicity more than 
Violence, becauſe we are there taken unprovided; 
unleſs in Time of Peace we do our Duty as in 
War, and ſay to ourſelves, whatſoever may be, 
will be. I am To- day fafe and happy in the Love 
of my Country, I am To-morrow baniſhed ; To- 
day in Pleaſure, Peace, and Health; 'To-morrow 
broke upon the Wheel, led in Triumph, or in the 
Agony of Sickneſs : Let us therefore, prepare for 
a Shipwreck in the Port, and for a Tempeſt in a 
Calm. One Violence drives me from my Coun- 
try, another raviſhes that from me ; and that ver 
Place where a Man ean hardly paſs for a Crowd 
one Day, may be a Defart the next. Where- 
fore, let us ſet before our Eyes, the whole Con- 
dition of human Nature, and. conſider as well 
what may happen, as what commonly does ; the 
Way to make future Evils to us eaſy in the ſuf- 
fering, is to make them familiar to us in the 
Contemplation : How many Cities in Aſia, Achaia, 
Aſſyria, and Macedonia, have been ſwallowed up 
by Earthquakes ! Whole Countries have been loſt, 
and large Provinces laid under Water; but Time 
brings all Things to an End, for all the Works of 
Mortals are mortal: All Poſſeſſions and their Poſ- 
ſeſſors are uncertain and periſhable; and what Won- 
der is it to: loſe any thing at any Time, when we 
may one Day loſe all. 

That which we call our own is but lent us, 1 
and what we have received gratis, we muſt re- 1 
turn without Complaint; that which Fortune "0 
gives us this Hour, ſhe may take away the next, [f 
and he that truſts to her Favours, ſhall either find MK 
himſelf deceived ; or if he is not, he will at leaſt 
be troubled becauſe he may be ſo: There's no by 
Defence in Walls, Fortifications, and Engines, a- | 
gainſt the Power of Fortune, we muſt provide our- 20 

| H 3 ſelves fy. 
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ſelves within, and when we are ſafe there we are 


invincible, we may be batter'd but not taken. 
She throws her Gifts amongſt us, and we ſweat 
and ſcuffle for them, never conſidering how few 
reap the Benefit of what is expected by all: Some 


are tranſported with what they get, others tor- 


mented for what they miſs, and oftentimes theres 
a Leg or an Arm broke in a Conteſt for a Counter. 
She gives us Honours, Riches, and Favours, only 
to take them away again either by Violence or 
Treachery ; fo that they frequently turn to the 
Difadvantage of the Receiver. She throws out 
Baits for us, and ſets Traps, as we do for Birds 


and Beaſts ; her Bounties are-Snares to us, and we 
think that we take when we are taken. If they 


had any Thing ſubſtantial in them, they would 


ſome Time or other fill and quiet us; but they 
ferve only to provoke our Appetite, without any 
thing more than Pomp and Shew to allay it. Vet 
a Man has his Reſource left him, if he cannot 
mend his Fortune he may his Manners ;. and put 
himſelf fo far out of her Reach, that whether ſhe 


gives or takes it ſhall be all one to him. We call 


the Room dark or light, when in itſelf it is neither, 
but only as the Day and Night renders it; and fo 
it is in Riches, bodily Strength, Beauty, Honour, 
Command, and likewiſe in Pain, Sickneſs, Ba- 
niſhment, Death; which are in themſelves indif- 
ferent Things, and only good or bad as they are 
influenced by Virtue. To weep, lament, and 
groan, is to renounce our Duty, and it is as weak 
on the other Side to exult and rejoice ; I would 
rather make my Fortune than expect it, being 
neither depreſs'd with her Injuries, nor dazzled 
with her Favours: When Zeno was told that all 
his Goods were loſt; „Why then, ſays he, For- 
<< tune, has a Mind to make me a Philoſopher.“ It 
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h. x. Of Contingencies, &c. 151 
s noble to advance our Minds above her Threats 
and Flatteries, for he that has once got the better 
of her is ſafe for ever. | 
It is ſome Comfort to the diſtreſs'd, that great 
Men are Companions in their Miſery ; that Death 
ſpares the Palace no more than the Cottage, and 
whoever is above me, has alſo a Power above him. 
Do we not daily ſee Funerals without Trouble, 
Princes depofed, Countries depopulated, and Towns 
ſack'd, without ſo much as thinking how ſoon it 
may be our own Cafe ? Whereas if we would but 
prepare and arm ourſelves againſt the Injuries of 
Fortune, we ſhould never be ſurpriſed. When 
we ſee any Man baniſh'd, beggar'd, or tortured, 
we are to think that though the Miſchief fell upon 
another, it was levell'd at us; for it is no Won- 
der that, of ſo many thouſand Dangers which. are 
conſtantly hovering about us, one ſhould hit us at 
laſt. It breaks the Force of a preſent Calamity, 
to provide againſt the future; whatſoever our Lot 
is we muſt bear it, there's no ſtruggling nor any 
Remedy but Moderation; tis to no Purpoſe to 
bewail any Part of our Life, when Life itſelf is 
= miſerable throughout, and the whole Courſe of it 
only a Tranſition from one Misfortune to another; 
a Man may as well be ſurprized that he. is cold in 
Winter, ſick at Sea, or that his Bones are ſore 
with travelling in a Waggon ; as-at the Encounter 
of ill Accidents and Croſſes in the Paſſage of hu- 
man Life. It is in vain to run away from For- 
tune, as if there were any hiding Place wherein 
the could not find us; or to expect any Quiet from 
her, for ſne makes Life a State of perpetual War- 
fare, without ſo much as any Truce: So that upon 
the whole, we may conclude her Empire is but 
imaginary, and that whoſoever ſerves her makes 
himſelf a voluntary Slave. of 
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miſerable, | 


cerns the over great Care of the Body. 


late, which deal with us like Egyptian Thieves, 
who ſtrangle thoſe they embrace. What ſhall we 
fay of the Luxury of Nomentanus and Apicius, that | 

entertain'd their very Souls in the Kitchen, they [| 
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8 ENSUALITY comprehends all manner of 3 
Luxury, it extends to the Exceſſes of Gluttony, 
Luſt, Effeminacy, and in ſhort whatſoever con- 
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We will begin firſt with the Pleaſures of the Pa- 4 
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have the moſt harmonious Muſic for the Ears, the 
moſt diverting Spectacles for their Eyes, the choiceſt 


Variety of Meats and Drinks for their Palates ; 
What is all this but a merry dadneſs ? It is true, 


3 have their Delights, but not without heavy 
an 


anxious Thoughts, even in their very Enjoy- 


ments, beſides, they are follow'd with Repentance, 
and their Frolicks are little more than the Laughter 


of ſo many People out of their Wits ; their Felici- 


ties are full of Diſquiet, and neither ſincere nor well 


unded, but they have rieed of one Pleaſure to 


ſupport another, and of new Prayers to forgive the 
Errors of the former ; their Life muſt needs be 
wretched that get with great Pains what they keep 
with greater: One Diverſion overtakes another. 
Hope excites Hope, Ambition begets Ambition, 
Fo that they only change the Subſtance of their 


Miſeries without ſeeking any End of them, and ſhall 
never be without Cauſes of Diſquiet of one Sort or 


m 
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in the World for aſking, who would ſo much unman 
himſelf, as by accepting of them, to deſert his Soul 
and become a perpetual Slave to his Senſes ? Thoſe 
are falſe and miſerable Palates that judge of Meats 
by the Price and Scarcity, and not by the Healthful- 
neſs or Taſte ; they vomit that they may eat, and 
eat that they may bring it up again; they croſs the 
Seas ſor Rarities, and when they have ſwallow'd 
them they will not ſo much as give them Lime to 
digeſt, Wherever Nature has placed Men ſhe has 
provided them Aliment, but we rather chuſe to irri- 
tate Hunger by Expence than allay it at an eaſier 
Rate, What is it that we plough the Seas for, or 
arm ourſelves againſt Men and Beaſts? To what 
End do we toil and labour, and pile Heaps upon 
Heaps, we may enlarge our Fortunes but we cannot 
our Bodies; ſo that like Veſſels whatever we take 
more than we hold is but fpilt. | 

Our Fore-fathers, by the Force of whoſe Virtues 
we are now ſupported in our Vices, lived every Bit 
as well as we, when they provided and dreſſed their 
own Meat with their own Hands, lodged upon the 
cold Ground, and were not yet come to the Vanity 
of Gold and Gems, 'when they ſwore by their 
earthen Gods, and kept their Oath though they 
died for it. Did not our Conſuls live more happily, 
when they cook'd their own Dinners with thoſe vic- 
torious Hands that had conquer*d ſo many Enemies, 
and won ſo many Laurels, than Apicius, (that Cor- 
ruptor of Youth, and Peſt of the Age he lived in) 


Belly, poiſon'd himſelf for fear of ſtarving, when he 
had yet above fifty thouſand Pounds left in his Cof- 
ters; this Example may convince us that it is the 
Mind, and not the Sum, which makes a Man rich, 
ſince Apicius with all his Treafure reckon'd himſelf 
in a State of Beggary, and took Poiſon to avoid that 

H 5 Condition 
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ENSUALITY comprehends all manner of A th 
Luxury, it extends to the Exceſſes of Gluttony, | di 


Luft, Effeminacy, and in ſhort whatſoever con- pe 
cerns the over great Care of the Body. ta 
We will begin firſt with the Pleaſures of the pa- 4 R 


late, which deal with us like Egyptian Thieves, ar 
who ftrangle thoſe they embrace. What ſhall we FR E. 
fay of the Luxury of Nomentanus and Apicius, that H 
| entertain'd their very Souls in the Kitchen, they o 
: have the moſt harmonious Muſic for the Ears, the m 
moſt diverting Spectacles for their Eyes, the choiceſt Þ* 
| Variety of Meats and Drinks for their Palates ; 
| What is all this but a merry dadneſs ? It is true, 
they have their Delights, but not without heavy 
ind ahodowd Thoughts, even in their very Enjoy- 
f : 1 05 beſides, they are follow'd with Repentance, 
| and their Frolicks are little more than the Laughter 
| of ſo many People out of their Wits ; their Felici- 
ties are full of Difquiet, and neither ſincere nor well 
Fre but they have rieed of one Pleaſure to 
ſupport another, and of new Prayers to forgive the 


Errors of the former; their Life muſt needs be 1 ri 


| 
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5 wretched that get with great Pains what they keep » 

| with greater: One Diverſion overtakes another. . B 

f Hope excites Hope, Ambition begets Ambition, b 

| fo that they only change the Subſtance of their fi 

| Miſeries without ſeeking any End of them, and ſhall \ 
never be without Cauſes of Diſquiet of one Sort or #: 
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a in the World for aſking, who would ſo much unman 
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himſelf, as by accepting of them, to deſert his Soul 
and become a perpetual Slave to his Senſes ? Thoſe 
are falſe and miſerable Palates that judge of Meats 
by the Price and Scarcity, and not by the Healthful- 
neſs or Taſte ; they vomit that they may eat, and 
eat that they may bring it up again ; they croſs the 
Seas ſor Rarities, and when they have ſwallow'd 
them will not ſo much as give them Lime to 
digeſt, herever Nature has placed Men ſhe has 
provided them Aliment, but we rather chuſe to irri- 
tate Hunger by Expence than allay it at an eaſier 
Rate, What is it that we plough the Seas for, or 
arm ourſelves againſt Men and Beaſts? To what 
End do we toil and labour, and pile Heaps upon 
Heaps, we may enlarge our Fortunes but we cannot 
our Bodies; ſo that like Veſſels whatever we take 
more than we hold is but ſpilt. | 
Our Fore-fathers, by the Force of whoſe Virtues 
we are now ſupported in our Vices, lived every Bit 
as well as we, when they provided and drefled their 
own Meat with their own Hands, lodged upon the 
cold Ground, and were not yet come to the Vanity 
of Gold and Gems, when they ſwore by their 
earthen Gods, and kept their Oath though they 
died for it. Did not our Conſuls live more happily, 
when they.cook'd their own Dinners with thoſe vic- 
torious Hands that had conquer*d ſo many Enemies, 
and won ſo many Laurels, than Apicius, (that Cor- 
ruptor of Youth, and Peſt of the Age he lived in) 
who after he had ſpent a prodigious Sum upon his 
Belly, poiſon'd himſelf for fear of ſtarving, when he 
had yet above fifty thouſand Pounds left in his Cof- 
ters; this Example may convince us that it is the 
Mind, and not the Sum, which makes a Man rich, 
ſince Apicius with all his Treafure reckon'd himſelf 
in a State of Beggary, and took Poiſon to avoid that 
Hs Condition 


ſelves. 


thoſe Entertamments and Appetites that are . 


in Brutes. Do not Beaſts eat with a better Sto 
mach? Have they not more Satisfaction in their 
Luſts? And they have not only a quicker Reliſh of FRY 
their Pleaſures, but they enjoy them without either 


Scandal or Remorſe; if Senſuality therefore were 
Happineſs they are happier than en, but human 
Felicity is lodged in the Soul not in the Fleſh. 
They that deliver themſelves up to Luxury are ſtill 
either tormented with too little, or opprefs*'d with 
too much, and equally miſerable by being either de- 
ſerted or overwhelm'd ; they are as it were upon a 
dangerous Sea, one: while ready to be caſt upon a 
Rock, and another to be ſwallow'd up by a Whirl- 
pool, and all from the Miſtake of not diſtinguiſhing 
Good from Evil. The Huntſman that with much 
Labour and Hazard takes a wild Beaft, runs as great 
a Riſk afterwards in keeping him, for it is odds bud 
he tears out his Mafter's Throat firſt : Thus is it 
with our inordinate. Pleaſures, the more in Number 
and the greater they are the more abſolutely a Slave 
is the Followers of them, let the Vulgar pronounce 
him as happy as they pleaſe, he pays his. Liberty for 
his Delights, and ſells himſelf for what he buys. 
Were any Man to take a View of our Kitcheas, 
the Number of our Cooks, and the Variety of our 
Diſhes, would he not wonder to ſee fo much Pro- 
viſion made for one Belly! Our Diſeaſes are as nu- 
14 merous 


It is a Shame for a Man to place his Felicity in 4 3 
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Condition which many Perſons would have pray'd | YZ 
for; but why ſhould we call that Poiſon which was A 

the wholſomeſt Draught of his Life? His daily 8 
Gluttony was rather Poiſon both to himſelf and 
others; his Oſtentation of it was intolerable, and 
ſo vas the infinite Pains he took ito. miſlead others 
by his Example, who were bad enough of them 1 


of 
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merous as our Trains of Lacqueys and Troops of 

W Caterers; for the Service of the Appetite is the only 
faſhionable Study; good Gods ! that ever one 
Mouth ſhould employ ſo many People ! and then 
how nauſeous: and fulſome are the Surfeits that fol- 
low theſe Exceſſes? Simple Meats are baniſh'd, 
and many are collected into one, ſo that the Cook 
does the Office of the Stomach, nay, and of the 
Tieeth too, for the Meat looks as if it was chew'd 
before hand; here's the Luxury of all Taſtes in one 
Diſh, and more like a Vomit than a Fricaceè. 
From (theſe compound Diſhes ariſe compound Diſ- 
eaſes, which require compound Medicines. It is 
the ſame Thing. with our Minds as our Tables, 
ſimple Vices are curable by, ſimple Counſels, but a 
general Diſſolution of Manners is hardly overcome, 
we are over-run with a public as well as with a 
private Madneſs. - The Phyſicians of old underſtood 
little more than the Virtue of ſome Herbs to ſtaunch 
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the Blood, or heal a Wound, and their firm and 


” healthy Bodies needed little more, before they were 
Z corrupted by Luxury and Pleaſure, and when it 
came to that once, their Bufineſs was not to lay 
Hunger, but to. provoke it by a thouſand Inventions 
and Sauces. Ihe Aliment of a craving Stomach is 
become burthenſome to a full one; from hence 
came Paleneſs, Trembling, and worſe Effects from 


ſwell'd Paunch, Suffuſſion of Choler, the Torpor of 


the Nerves, and a Palpitation of the Heart, beſules 
Megrims, Torments of the Eyes and Ears, He- 


Ach, Gout and Scurvy, and various forts of Je- 
vers, with other Diſeaſes, . that are but the Puniſh- 
ment of Luxury; whilſt our Bodies were harden'd 


with Labour, or tired with Exerciſe or Hunting, 
our Food was plain and ſimple, but the nume us. 


Diſhes have encreaſed our Diſorders. 
Drunkenncſs, 


Crudities than Famine, as Weakneſs of the Joints, a. 
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Drunkenneſs, in the next Place, is but a volun- lea 
tary Madneſs, in which Men do many Things that Diſh 
they are aſhamed when ſober; it emboldens them to te 1 
do all forts,of Miſchiefs ; it both irritates Wicked- Meat 
neſs and diſcovers it, if it does not make Men vi- de 


cious it ſhews them to be fo. It was in a drunken our 
Fit that Alexander kill'd Clytus ; it makes him that liver 
is infolent prouder, him that is cruel fiercer, in WF ſhort 
Mort, it deprives us of all Senſe of Shame. The fit is 
peeviſh Man falls to ill Words and Blows, the 
Letcher without any Regard to Decency or Scandal, 
makes ufe of his Proſtitute, even in the Market- 
ow. It makes them ſtagger in their Pace, their 
Tongues trip and their Heads turn round. To 
fay nothing of the Crudities and Pains that follow 
this Diſtemper, conſider the public Miſchiefs it has 
done, how many warlike Nations and ſtrong Cities, 
that have ſtood invincible to Attacks and Sieges, 
has Drunkenneſs overcome ? Is it not a great Ho- 
nour to drink the CR dead ? A magnificent 
Thing to ſwallow more Wine than the reſt, and 
yet to be at laſt outdone by a Hogſhead? What 
ſhall we fay of thoſe Men that invert the Offices of 
Day and Night ? As if our Eyes were only given 
us to make uſe of in the Dark: Is it Day? It is 
* time to go to Bed.” Is it Night? It is time 
« to riſe.” Is it towards Morning? „ Let us go 
„ to Supper.” When other People lie down they 
riſe, and lie till the next Night, to digeſt the De- 
bauch of the Day before, they reckon it a Mark of 

| Ruſticity to do as other People do. 
| Luxury ſteals upon us by Degrees, it firſt ſhews 
| itſelf in a more than ordinary Care of our Bodies 
it flips next into the Furniture of our Houſes, and 
then it gets into the Fabrick, Curioſity and Ex- 
pence of the Houfe itſelf, and it appears laſt in the 
ſantaſtical Exceſſes of our Tables; we a our 
| cats 
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ſeats and confound dur Sauces, and value our 
Diſhes not for the Taſte but the Rarity ; nay, we 
te ſo delicate that we muſt be told when we are to 
eat or drink, when we are hungry or weary, and 
Wc cheriſh ſome Vices as Proofs and Arguments of 
our Happineſs ; they are miſerable Mortals that de- 
liver themſelves up to their Palates, the Pleaſure is 
T ſhort and turns preſently nauſeous, and the End of 
it is either Shame or Repentance : Though the Of- 
fence of the wrathful, the contentious, or ambi- 
tious be great, yet there is ſomething manly in it; 
but the baſeſt Proſtitutes of all are thoſe that dedi- 


# tual Diſquiets, Hopes and Fears, and Anxiety of 
Thug... De 
What a deal of Work is made about our Houſes 
and Diet, which were at firſt obvious and of but 

little Expence? Luxury led the Way, and we have 

= employ'd our Wits in the Aid of our Vices, firſt 
© we deſired Superfluities, our next Step was to 
= Wickedneſs; and in Concluſion, we deliver'd up our 

Minds to our Bodies, and ſo became Slaves to our 

= Appetites, and they which were our Servants before 

are now become our Maſters. What was it that 
brought up the Extravagance of Embroiderers, Per- 


Nature, and launch'd out into Superfluities, inſo- 
much, that it is now only for Beggars and Clowns 
to content themſelves with what is ſufficient, Our 
Luxury makes us inſolent and mad; we aſſume the 
State of Princes, and fly out at every I rifle, as if 
there was Life and Death in the Caſe; What Mad- 
neſs is it for a Man to lay out an Eftate upon a Table 
or a Cabinet, -a Patrimony, upon a Pair of Pen- 
dants, and to inflame the Price of Curiolities, ac- 
acording to the Hazard either of breaking or loſing 
them ? To wear Garments that will neither defend 
* 


cate themſelves wholly to Luſt, they are in perpe- 
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18 a HAPPY LIr E. Part H. 
a Woman's Body nor her Modeſty, ſo thin that on; nt 
would make a Conſcience of ſwearing ſhe was nao 
naked, for ſhe hardly ſhews more in the Privacie 
of her Amour than in public? How long ſhall w 
be covetous and oppreſſive, enlarge our Poſſeſſion, ll 
and think that too little for one Man, which wa 
formerly enough for a Natien? Our Luxury is 2 
inſatiable as our Avarice 5 where is that Lake, that 
Sea, that Foreft or Spot of Land, that is not ran- 
fack*'d to gratify our Palates? The Earth is bur 
then'd with our Buildings; not a River or 2 Moun- 
tains eſcapes us. Oh] that there ſhould be ſuch 7 
boundleſs Deſires in our, little Bodies! Would not 
fewer Lodgings ſerve us, we can lie but in one, and hun 
where we are not is not properly ours? What with Þ f 
our Hooks, Snares, Nets, Dogs, &c. we are at Fri 
War with all living Creatures; and nothing comes 
amiſs, but what is either too cheap or too common : 
A Bull contents himſelf with one Meadow, and one 
Foreſt is enough for a thouſand Elephants, but the 
little Body of a Man devours more than all other 
living Creatures; we do not eat to ſatisfy Hun- 
ger but Ambition; we are dead whilſt we are alive, 
and our Houſes are ſo much our Tombs, that our 
Epitaphs might be written upon our Doors. 

A voluptuous Perſon can neither be a good Man, 
a good Patriot, nor a good Friend, for, he is tranſ- 
ported with his Appetites, without conſidering that 
the Lot of Man is the Law of Nature ! A good 
Man like a good Soldier, will ſtand his Ground, 
receive Wounds, glory in his Scars, and in Death 
itſelf, loving his Maſter for whom he falls, with 
that divine Precept always in his Mind, follow God. 
Whereas he that complains, laments, and groans, 
muſt yield nevertheleſs, and do his Duty, though F. 
againſt his Will; and is it not Madneſs for a Man * 


to chuſe rather to be lugg'd than follow, and vainly: bi 
l contend 
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tend with the Calamities of human Life? What- 
ever is laid upon us by Neceſſity we ſhould receive 
nerouſly, for it is fooliſh to ſtrive with what we 
annot avoid, we are born Subjects, and to obey 
oa is perfect Liberty. He that does this ſhall be 
eee, ſafe, and quiet, all his Actions ſhall ſucceed 
o his Wiſh ; and what can any Man deſire more, 
han to want nothing from without, and- to have 
n Things deſirable within himſelf ?* Pleaſures do 
but weaken our Minds, and fend us to Fortune for 
our Support, who gives us Money, only as the 
Wages of Slavery. We muſt ſtop our Eyes and 
our Ears; Uly//es had but one Rock to fear, but 
human Life has many, every City, nay every Man 
is one, and there is no truſting even our neareſt 
Friends. 
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e HAP. XII. 


i Of AVARICE and AMBITION; they 
are reſtleſs and inſatiable. | 


> DE 


IF we would be truly rich we muſt: not ftrive to 
1 encreaſe our Fortune, but retrench our Appe- 

tites, for Riches are not only ſuperfluous but mean, 

and little more to the Poſſeſſor than the Looker-on. 
What can be the End of Avarice and Ambition, 
when at beſt we are but Stewards of what we falſty 
call our own ? All thoſe Things that we purſue with 
ſo much Hazard, and Expence of Blood, as well to 
keep as to get; for which we break Faith and 
Friendſhip; what are they but the meer Depoſits of 
Fortune, and not ours, but already inclining to- 
wards a new Maſter. There is nothing our own 
but that which we give to ourſelves, and of which 


we 


f 
” 
' 
: 
d 
{ 
: 


- Gold and Silver ; the one ſets up .Courts of Juſtice, 
hears and determines, acquits and condemns in jeft, 
the other in earneſt ; the one makes Houſes of Clay, 
the other of Marble ; ſo that the Works of old Men 
are nothing in the World but the Progreſs and Im- 
provement of Children's Errors, and they are to be 
admoniſh'd and puniſh'd too like Children; not in 
Revenge for Injuries received, but as a Correction 
for Injuries done, and to make them give over, 
There is ſome Subſtance in Gold and Silver, but as to 
Judgments, Statutes, Procuration and Forbearance- 
Money, theſe are only the Viſions and Dreams of 
Avarice. Throw a Cruſt of Bread to a Dog, he 


takes it open mouth'd, fwallows it whole, and pre- 


ſently gapes for more; juſt ſo do we with the Gifts 


of Fortune, down they go without chewing, and 


we are immediately ready for another Chop; but 
what has Avarice now to do with Gold and Silver, 
that is ſo much outdone by Curioſities of a far greater 


Value? Let us no longer complain that thoſe pre- 


cious Metals were not buried deep enough, ſince 

we have found out Ways by Wax and Parchments, 

and by bloody uſurious Contracts to undo one ano- 

ther: It is remarkable that Providence has given us 

all Things for our Advantage near at Hand, but 

Iron, Gold and Silver, being the * 4 
4 00 
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we have inexpugnable Poſſeſſion; Avarice is ſo in- 
ſatiable that it is not in the Power of Liberality to 
content it, and our Deſires are ſo boundleſs, that 

whatever they get is but the Way of getting more 
without End; and ſo long as we are ſollicitous for 
the Encreaſe of Wealth, we loſe the true Uſe of it, 
. and ſpend our Time in putting out, calling in, and 
paſſing our Accounts, without any ſubſtantial Bene- 
fit either to the World, or to ourſelves. What is 
the Difference between old Men and Children ? 
One cries for Nuts and Apples, and the other for 
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Blood and Slaughter, and the Price of it, Nature 
as hid in the Bowels of the Earth. 72 
Avarice is a Puniſhment to itſelf; how miſerable 
is it in the Deſire? How wretched even in attain- 
ing our Ends? For Money is a greater Torment in 
the Poſſeſſion than in the Purſuit, the fear of loſing 
it is a great Trouble, the Loſs of it a greater, and 


it is made yet worſe by Opinion; Nay, even in the 


Caſe of no direct Loſs at all, the Miſer loſes what be 
does not get: It is true, the People call a rich Man 
a happy Man, and wiſh themſelves in his Condi- 
tion; but can any State of Life be more wretched 
than that which carries Vexation and Envy along 
with it ? Neither ſhould any Man boaſt of his For- 
tune, his Herds of Cattle, the Number of his 
Slaves, or his Lands and Palaces, for comparing 
what he has with what he farther covets, he is but 
a Beggar; no Man can poſleſs all Things, but any 
Man may contemn them, and the Contempt of 
Riches is the neareſt Way towards the gaining 
them. 5 
Vet the World is ſo abandon'd that Money does 
every thing, ſome Magiſtrates are made for Money, 
and thoſe will certainly be bribed with Money,; we 
are all turn'd Brokers, and look not into the Qua- 
lity of Things, but the Price of them; for a Re- 
ward we are pious, and for a Reward we are impious ; 
we are honeſt as long as we can thrive by it, but if 
a Fiend would give us better Wages we change our 
Party, Our Parents have train'd us up into an Ad- 
miration of Gold and Silver, and the Love of it is 
grown up with us to that Degree, that when we 
would ſhew our Gratitude to Heaven, we make 
. Preſents of thoſe Metals; this it is that makes Po- 
verty look like a Curſe and a Reproach, and the 
Poets help it forward; the Chariot of the Sun muſt 
be all of Gold, the beſt of Times muſt be the Golden 
| | Age, 
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162 Fa HAPPY LITE. Part 1 
Age; ard thus they turn the greateſt Miſery of 
Mankind into the greateſt Bleſſing. 4 

Avarice does not only make us unhappy in our 
felves, but malevolent to Mankind; the Soldie“ 
wiſhes for War, the Farmer would have his Coll 
dear, the Lawyer prays for Diſſention, the P 
cian for a ſickly Year ; he that deals in Curioſitel | 
for Luxury and Exceſs, makes his Fortune out i} 
the Corruptions of the Age: High Winds and pub 
lic Conflagrations make Work for the Carpentei 
and Bricklayer, and one Man lives by the Loſs off 
another; ſome few happen to be detected, but they] 
are all wicked alike ; a great Plague makes Buſineſ N 
for the Sexton, and indeed, whoſoever gains by the 
Dead has not much Kindneſs for the Living; De- 
mades of Athens condemn'd a Fellow that fold Ne- 
ceſſaries for Funerals, upon Proof that he wiſh'd to 
make a Fortune by his Trade, which could not be 
but in a Time of a great Mortality; yet perbaps 
de did not deſire ſo many Cuſtomers, but to buy 
cheap and fell dear, for otherwi'e all of that 
Trade might have been condemned as well as he. 
Whatſoever whets our Appetites flatters and de- 
preſſes the Mind, and by dilating it weakens it, firſt 
Vibes it up, and then filling and deluding it with 


anity. 


To proceed now from the meaneft of all Vices, 
- Senſuality and Avarice, to that which the Word tior 
eſteems as the moſt generous, the Thirſt of Glory N vpo 
and Dominion. If thoſe who run mad after Wealth WW -/ 
and Honour, could but look into the Hearts of thoſe W Co 
who have already obtain'd them, how would they be of 
ſtartled to ſee the hideous Cares and Crimes that M- 
wait upon ambitious Greatneſs. All thoſe Acquiſi- Ha 
tions that dazzle the Eyes of the Vulgar, are but Re 
falſe Pleaſures, ſlippery and uncertain ; they are at- I wa 
chievcd wich Labour, and the very Guard of them T. 
0 15 
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bainful; Ambition puffs us up with Vanity and 
ind, and we are equally troubled to ſee any one 
>fore us, or nobody behind us in the Purſuit, ſo 
at we lie under the Laſh of Envy both Ways, for 
W.!ocver envies another is alſo envied himſelf, What 
ails it bow far Alexander extended his Conqueſts, 
If he was not ſatisfied with what he had? Every 
an wants as much as he covets, and it is loſt La- 
Pour to pour into a Veſſel that cannot be full; he 
hat ſubdued ſo many Princes and Nations, and 
made himſelf Maſter of the World, was yet a Slave 
to his own Paſſions, and upon killing Clytus, and 
Noſing Hephe/tion, gave himſelf up a Prey to Anger 
End Sadneſs. Survey the End of Cyrus, Cambyſes, 
and the whole Perſian Line, and you ſhall not find 
one of them that died ſatisfied with what he had 
gotten; Ambition aſpires from great Things to 
greater, and propoſes even impoſſible Matters, when 
it has once exceeded Expectation; it is a kind of 
Dropſy, and the more a Man drinks the more he 
deſires. Obſerve, but the Tumults and Crowds that 
attend Palaces, what Affronts muſt we endure be- 
fore we can be admitted, and how much greater 
when we are in? The Paſſage to Virtue is fair and 
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open, but the Road to Greatneſs is craggy, and it 1 
& ſtands as it were upon a Precipice of Ice, yet it is a 4 
hard Matter to convince the Courtier that his Sta- 1 
| tion is ſlippery, or to perſuade him not to d epend 2 
upon his Greatneſs. . . 4 = 1 


All Superfluities are noxious, a rank Crop of 
Corn is the ſooneſt. laid, and too great a Burden y 
of Fruit breaks the Bough, and our Minds in like b 
Manner may be over- charged with an immoderate 
Happineſs; if we are ever ſo much inclined to i 
Reſt, our Fortunes will not permit it ; the Path ii 
that leads to Honour and Riches is the Highway to ji 
Trouble, and we find the Cauſe of our . in 1 
the 1 
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the very Object of our Delight. What Joy ;. 
there in Feaſting and Luxury; in Ambition and a 
Croud of Suitors; in the Arms of a Miſtreſs, or in 
the Vanity of unprofitable Knowledge? Theſe ſhort 
and falſe Pleaſures deceive us, and like Drunken-* 
neſs revenge the jolly Madneſs of one Hour, with 
the nauſeous and fad Repentance of many. Ambi- 
tion is a Gulph that ſwallows up and buries every, 
"Thing, not to mention the dangerous Conſequences 
that it is attended with, for, what one has taken!“ 
from all, may be eaſily taken again from one by! 
the Public. It was not Virtue or Reafon but a mad 
Love of deceitful Greatneſs, that animated Pompey, * 
in his Wars both Abroad and at Home. What was! 
it but Ambition that hurried him to Spain, Africa, 
and elſewhere, when he was too great already in 
every Body's Opinion but his own ? And had not 
n Cæſar the ſame Motive, who could not 
rook a Superior himſelf, when the Common- wealth 
had ſubmitted unto two already? Nor was it an 
Inſtinct of Virtue that puſh'd on Marius, who at 
the Head of an Army, was himſelf under the Com- 
mand of Ambition; but he came at laſt to the de- 
ſerved Fate of other wicked Men, and drank of 
the ſame Cup which he had filled to others. We 
impoſe. upon our Reaſon when we ſuffer ourſelves 
to be charmed with Titles, which are at beſt no- 
thing but a more glorious Sound; as Ornaments 
and Gildings, though their Luſtre may dazzle our 
Eyes, yet our bole prion. tells us, that it is all 
meer Outſide, and that the Subſtance underneath is 

coarſe and common. s 
Let us not therefore envy thoſe whom the Peo- 
ple call great and happy; a ſound Mind is not to 
be ſhaken with popular and vain Applauſe, nor is 
it in the Power of Pride to diſturb the State of our 
Happineſs. A Man's Worthineſs is reckon'd * 
J 
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1 oy the Duſt his Equipage raiſes on the Road, and 


uit is become a Point of Honour to over-run People, 

and keep all at a Diftance ; tho? he that is obliged 
11 to give the Way, is often happier than him that 
ort! takes it; if we would exerciſe a Power profitable 
en- to ourſelves, and grievous to no Body elſe, let us 
IX practiſe it upon our Paſſions. Thoſe that have 
T burnt Cities, ſubdued Armies, and bathed them- 
2 ſelves in human Blood, even after they have over- 


come all their Enemies, have been vanquiſhed by 
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ander was poſſeſſed with the Madneſs of laying of 
* Kingdoms waſte, he began with his native Country 
of Greece, and there ſeized upon what was beſt ; 
he enſlaved Lacedæmon, and ſilenced Athens ; nor 
was he content with the Deſtruction of thoſe 
Towns, which his Father Ph:/ip had either con- 
quered or bought, but he made himſelf the Enemy 
of human Nature, and like the moſt ſavage Beaſts, 
worried what he could not eat. Felicity is an un- 


Brain; it makes ſome People ambitious, others 
luxurious; it elates ſome and effeminates others; 


{ ſome Heads bear it better than others. Greatnefs 
ſtands upon a Precipice, and if Proſperity carries a 
Man never ſo little beyond his Poize, it overbears 
and daſhes him to Pieces ; it is a rare Thing for 
a Man in high Fortune to lay down his Happineſs 
gently, it being common for him to ſink under the 
Weight of thoſe Felicities which raiſe him ; No- 
blemen have been reduced to the meaneſt Offices, 
and in the very Moment of our deſpiſing Slaves, 
we may be made ſo ourſelves. | 


CHAP. 


their Luſt and Cruelty without Reſiſtance. Alexan- 


quiet Thing, it torments itſelf and puzzles the 


only it. is as with Wine, though it diſſolves all, yet 
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CHAP. MII. 


Hope and Fear are the Bane of an happy 


Life. 


No Man ean be ſaid to be perfectly happy, 
that runs the Riſque of Diſappointment, 


— 


which is the Caſe of every Man that fears or 
hopes for any Thing; for Hape and Fear how 


diſtant ſoever they may ſeem to be from one ano- 


ther, yet are both coupled in the ſame Chain, like 
the Guard and the Priſoner, and the one treads 
upon the Heels of the other; the Reaſon of this 
is obvious, for they are Paſſions that look forward 
and are ever ſollicitous for* the future, only Hope 
is the more plauſible Weakneſs of the two, tho” 
for the Generality they are inſeparable, and one 
cannot ſubſiſt without the other. But where Hope 
is ſtronger than Fear,, or Fear than Hope, we call 
it one or other; for, without Fear it were no 
longer Hope, but Certainty, as without Hope it 
would not be Fear but Deſpair : We may eaſily 
know whether our Diſquiets are vain, if we will 
but conſider whence our Trouble ariſes, either 
about the preſent or the future, or both. If the 
preſent it is eaſy to judge, and the future is un- 
certain. Tis a fooliſh Thing to be miſcrable be- 
fore hand, for fear of Wretchedneſs to come, for 
by that Means we loſe the preſent which we might 
lee in Expectation of the future; belides, that 


the Fear of loſing any Thing is as bad as the Loſs 


itſelf. Let us be as prudent as we can, but not 
timorous, or careleſs; nor is it any Crime toTbe- 
think ourſelves, and forecaſt what Inconveniences 
may happen. It is true a Man may fear, yet not 
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> fearful, which is no more than the Affection 
Fear without the Vice of it, but if we admit 
too frequently it runs into an Habit; it is a 
Þameful and unmanly Thing to be doubtful, ti- 
Porous and uncertain, to ſet one Step forward, 
ud another backward, and to be irreſolute. Can 
Pere be any Man fo fearful, that had not rather 
Ell once, than hang always in Suſpence ? 
If we ſtand in Fear of all Poſſibilities our Mi- 
ries would be endleſs ; the beſt Way in ſuch a 
Laſe, is to qualify Fear with a little Hope, this 
nl ſerve to palliate a Misfortune though not cure 
There is not any Thing that we fear, which 
1 85 if certain to come, as it is certain that many 
Things which we do fear will not come; but 
| e are loth to oppoſe our Credulity, or to bring 
Bone Fear to the Teſt. But what if the Thing we fear 
ſhould come to paſs ? perhaps it would be the bet- 
ter for us; ſuppoſe it ſhould be Death itſelf, why 
may it not prove the Glory of my Life ; Socrates 
was made famous by Poiſon ; and Cato's falling 
upon his Sword, was a great Part of his Honour. 
If we fear any Misfortune may befall us, yet we 
are not ſure that it may preſently happen. How 
many Deliverances have come unlook'd for? and 
how many Misfortunes that we expected have ne- 
ver come to paſs? It is Time enough to lament 
when it happens, and in the mean Time to pro- 
© miſe ourſelves the beſt ; for how do we know, but 
| ſomething or other may delay or divert it. Some 
have eſcaped out of the Fire, others have received 
ro Hurt when a Houſe has fallen over their Heads; 
one Man has been ſaved, when a Sword has been 
at his Throat, another has been condemned and 
out-liv'd his Hangman. So that we lee ill Fortune 
| as well as good has her Levities; we many Times 
take Words in a wrong Senſe to what they were 
inte nded 
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intended, and imagine Things to be worſe than 
they really are; let us therefore bear our Mis. 
fortunes when they come, without anticipating Wl 


them. 


and makes a Man wretched before his Time ; why 
ſhould I torment myſelf at preſent, with what per- 
haps may fall out twenty Years hence. This Hu- 
mour is a Kind of voluntary Diſeaſe ; and to com- 
plain of an Affliction that we do not feel, is an 
induſtrious Contrivance of our own Unhappineſs. 
Some are not only moved with Grief itſelf, but 
with the meer Opinion of it ; as Children will 
ſtart at a Shadow, or at the Sight of a deformed 
Perſon. If we ſtand in fear of Violence from a 
powerful Enemy, it is ſome Comfort to us, that 
whoſoever makes himſelf terrible to others, is not 
without Fear himſelf ; the leaſt Noiſe makes a Licn 
ſtart, and the fierceſt Beaſts when they are enraged 
tremble too ; a Shadow, a Voice, or an unuſual 
Stench rouſes them. 

The Things moſt to be fear*d, may be rank'd 
under three Heads, Want, Sickneſs, and the V- 
lences of Power, The laſt of theſe has the greateſt 
Farce, becauſe it comes attended with Noiſe and 
Tumult, whereas the Incommodities of Poverty 


and Diſeaſes are more natural, and ſteal upon us 
| in 


He that would deliver himſelf from all Appre- ! 
henſions of the future, let him firſt take it for 
granted that all his Fears will fall upon him, and 
then examine and meaſure the Evil that he fears, 
which he will find to be neither great nor long; 
he will then diſcover that the very Ills he fears, be 
ſuffers by that Fear; as in the Symptoms of an 
approaching Diſeaſe, a Man ſhall find himſelf lazy, 
and liſtleſs, a Wearineſs in his Limbs, with 23 
yawning and ſhuddering all over him; ſo is it in 
the Caſe of a weak Mind, it fancies Misfortune, | 


in Silence, without any external Circumſtances 
of Horror; but the other marches in Pomp, at- 
tended with Fire and Sword, Gibbets, Racks, and 
# Wheels ; wild Beaſts to devour us; Stakes to em- 
pale us, Engines to tear us Piece-meal, pitch'd 
Bags to burn us, and a thouſand other exquiſite 
Inventions of Cruelty. No Wonder then if that 
is moſt dreadful to us, that preſents itſelf in ſo 
many horrid Shapes, and by the very Solemnity is 
render'd formidable; the more Inſtruments of K 
dily Pain the Executioner ſhews us, he makes 
= himſelf the more frightful ; for many a Man that 
Z would have encounter'd Death in any generous 
Form, is yet overcome with the Manner of it. 
As for the Calamities of Hunger and Thirſt, in- 
= ward Ulcers, ſcorching Fevers, and tormenting 
Fits of the Stone, I look upon theſe Miſeries to be 
ns grievous as any of the reſt, only they do not 
ſo much affect the Fancy, becauſe they lie out of 

\ I Sight. Some People talk highly of Dangers at a 
+ Diſtance z but like Cowards, when the Execu- 
toner comes to do his Duty, and ſhews them the 
| Fire, the Axe, the Scaffold, and Death at Hand, 
| their Courage fails them upon the very Pinch when 
they have moſt Need of it. Sickneſs and Capti- 
vity are no new Things to us, the Falls of Houſes, 
Funerals, and Conflagrations, are every Day before 
our Eyes. The Man that you ſupp'd with laſt 
Night is dead this Morning ; why ſhould we won- 
der then at being hit ourſelves, ſeeing ſo many fall 
about us. What can be greater Madneſs than to 
cry, „ Who would have thought this??? And 
why ſhould you not think it, where is the Eſtate 
that may not be reduced to Beggary; that Digni- 
ty which may not be follow'd by Baniſhment, Diſ- 
grace, and the loweſt Contempt ? That Kingdom 
that may not ſuddenly fall to Ruin? Or, that 
1 Prince, 
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Prince, that may not paſs the Hands of the com- 
mon Hangman? That which is one Man's For- 
tune, may be another's ; but the Foreſight of Ca- 
lamities to come, breaks the Violence of them. 


HNA FE. XIV. 


We are either happy or miſerable, gc- 
cording to the true or falſe Eſtimate 
+ of Things. 


HERE are many Things that Fency makes 
terrible to us in the Night, which in the 
Day-time appear ridiculous ; What is there in 
Labour or Death, that a Man ſhould be afraid of? 
They are much flighter in the Act than the Con- 
templation, and we may contemn them but we 2010 
not, and it is not becauſe they are hard that we 
dread them, but they are hard becauſe we are 
afraid of them ; Pains and other Violences of For- 
tune are the ſame Thing to us, that Goblins are 
to Children, we are more frighten'd than hurt by 
them; we take up our Opinions upon Truſt, and 
err for Company, ftill . judging that to be beſt, 
for which there are the moſt Competitors. We 
make a falſe Calculation of Matters, becauſe we 
tike Advice from Opinion and not from Nature, 
and this miſleads us to a higher Eſteem for Riches, 
Honour, and Power, than they are worth; we 
have been uſed to admire and recommend . 
and a hg Error is quickly turned into a 
public one. The greateſt and the ſmalleſt Things, 
are equa uy hard to be comprehended; we reckon 
mauy — ngs great for want of knowing what 15 
efeQually o, and we account otlier Things ſmall, 
which 
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which in the End we find to be of the higheſt 
Value. Vain Things only move vain Minds; the 
Accidents. which we ſo much boggle at are not 
terrible in themſelves, but they are made ſo by 
our Infirmities; and we conſult rather what we 
hear, than wha. we feel, without examining, op- 

preſſing, or diſcuſſing the Things we fear, lo that 
we either ſtand ftill and tremble, or direQly run 
for it, as the Troops did that upon raiſing a 
Duſt, took a Flock of Sheep for an Enemy. 
When the Body and Mind are corrupted, it is 
nd Wonder if all Things prove intollerable, and 
not becauſe they are ſo in Truth, but becauſe 
we are diſſolute and fooliſh; for we are infa- 
tuated to ſuch a Degree, that there is little Diffe- 
rence between the common Madneſs of Men, 
and that which falls under the Care of the Phyſician ; 
the one labours under a Diſeaſe, and the other 
a falſe Opinion. 

The Stoics hold, that all thoſe Torments which 
commonly draw from us Groans and Ejaculations, 
are in themſelves trivial and contemptitle ; but not 
to make uſe of high-flown Expreſſions, let us diſ- 
cuſs the Point at "the Rate of ordinary Men, and 
not make ourſelves miſerable before our Time, for 
the Things we apprehend to be at Hand, may poſ- 
ſibly never come to paſs : Some trouble us more 
than they ſhould, others ſooner, and ſome put us 
in Diforder that ought to give us no Trouble at 

all; ſo that we either enlarge e, create, or antici- 
pate our Diſquiets; the firſt is only a Matter of 
Controverſy, for the Burthen which I account light, 
may perhaps to another be inſupporta>le ; one : Man 
will laugh under the Laih, vwhilft another will 
whine at a ſingle Stroke. Poverty is a 184 Ga- 
lamity to one hy whilſt to another it ce DDPCATr 
rather deiirabic than inconveuicnt | 
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has nothing to loſe, has nothing to fear, and who- 
ſoever would enjoy his Soul to Satisfaction, muſt 
be either poor indeed, or at leaſt ſeem ſo. Sick- 
neſs and Pain deject ſome People extremely; yet, 
Epicurus, bleſt his Fate with his laſt Breath in the 
acuteſt Torments of the Stone; Exile, which is 
grievous to one Man, is to another no more than 
a bare Change of Place; what we do every Day 
for our Health or Pleaſure, or even in our common 
Occupations; Death, which is a Terror to one, 
is to another the greateſt Bounty of Providence. 
It is the Wiſh of ſome, the Relief of many, 
and the End of all; it ſets the Slave at Liberty, 
brings the baniſh'd Man Home, and puts all Mor- 
tals upon a Level; even Life itſelf would be a 
Puniſhment without it ; for, when we ſee Tyrants 
with all their attendant Tortures, the Proſpect of 
Death is a Conſolation, and the only Remedy againſt 
the Injuries of Life. We are ſo faulty in our Efti- 
mate, that we have ſcarce done any Thing which 
we have not Reaſon to wiſh undone ; our own 
Wiſhes have been more hurtful to us, than the 
Curſes of our Enemies, and our ſuture Prayers 
muſt be to have our former ones forgiven : What 
Man in his Senfes would agree to the Wiſhes of 
his Mother, his Nurſe or his Tutor, thoſe worſt of 
Enemies, with the Intention of the beſt of Friends ? 
We ſhould be undone if their Prayers were grant- 
ed, and it is our Duty. to pray that they may 
not, for they are no other than well-meaning Exe- 
crations : They miſtake Evil for Good, and one 
_ Wiſh fights with another; give me rather the 
Contempt of all thoſe Things, whereof they wiſh 
me the greateſt Plenty. We are equally hurt by 
ſome that pray for us, and by others that curſe 
us; the one imprints in us a falſe Fear, and the 
other does us Miſchief by Miſtake ; ſo that it is 

: no 


brought up from the very Cradle under the the Im- 

recations of our Parents; we pray for Trifles 
whilſt we neglect the greateſt Bleflings, and we are 
not aſhamed many Times to aſk God for that whick 
we ſhould bluſh to own to our Neighbour. 

It is with us as with an Innocent we had in our 
Family, ſhe fell blind on a ſudden, yet nobody 
could perſuade her that ſhe had loſt her Eye- ſight, 
« ſhe could not endure the Houſe, ſhe cried, it 
« was ſo dark,“ and was always aſking to go a- 
broad : What we laugh'd at in her we find to be 
true in ourſelves, we are covetous and ambitious, 
but the World ſhall never bring us to acknowledge 
it, and we impute it to the Place; nay, we are the 
worſe of the two, for that blind Fool called for a 
Guide, and we wander about without one. . It is 
a hard Matter to cure thoſe that will not believe 
they are ſick ; we are aſhamed to admit a Maſter, 
and we are too old to learn. Vice ſtill goes before 
Virtue, ſo that we have two Works te do, we 
muſt caſt off one and learn the other; by one Evil 
we make way to another, and only ſeek Things to 
be avoided, or thoſe which we are ſoon weary of. 
That which ſeem'd too much when we wiſh'd for 
it, proves too little when we have it, and it is not 
as ſome imagine, that Felicity is greedy, but it is 
too little and narrow, and cannot ſatisfy us; that 
which ſeems high at a Diſtance is but low when we 
come near it, and the Reafon is, becauſe we do 
not underſtand the true State of "Things ; we are 
deceived by Rumours, when we have gain'd the 
Thing we aim'd at, we find it to be either bad or 
empty, leſs than we expected, or perhaps great and 
not good. 


I 3 CHAP. 
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no Wonder that Mankind is miſerable, who are 
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HAP XV. 


— — — —— 


The Bleſings of T. emperance and Modera- 


tion. 


1 is not any thing neceſſary but we 
have it either cheap or gratis; and this is the 
Proviſion that Heaven has . made for us, whoſe 
Bounty is never backward to our Wants. Tis 
true Hunger calls upon us, but then a ſmall Matter 
il content us, a little Bread and Water is ſuffi- 
cient, and all the reſt is ſuperfluous. He that lives 
according to Reaſon ſhall never be poor, and he 
that governs his Life by Opinion ſhall never be rich, 
for Nature is limited, but Fancy is boundleſs. Meat, 
. Choaths, and Lodging are ſoon ſupplicd, a little feeds 
the Zody, and a little covers it; if therefore Man- 
ku d would only attend human Nature without 
gaping at Superfluities, a Cook would ſoon be as 
needleſs as a Soldier, for we may have. Neceſſaries 
upon very eaſy Terms, whereas we put ourſelves to 
great Pains for Exceſſes; when we are cold we may 
cover ourſelves with Skins of Beaſts, and againſt 
violent Heats we have natural Grottos, or with a 
tew Oſiers and a little Clay we may defend our- 
ſelves againſt all Seaſons; Providence has been 
kinder to us than to leave us to live by our Wits, 
and to ſtand in Need of Invention and Art. It is 
only Pride and Curioſity that involves us in Difficul- 


ties; if nothing will ſerve a Man but rich Cloaths 


and Furniture, Statues and Plate, a numerous 
Train of Servants, and the Rarities of all Nations, 
it is not Fortunc's Fault but his own, that he is not 

ſatisfied 
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ſatisſied, ſor his Deſires are inſatiable; this is not 
Thirſt but a Diſeaſe, and if he were Maſter of che 
whole World he would ſtill be a Beggar. It is the 
Mind that makes us rich and happy in what Condi- 
tion ſoever we are, and Gold ſignifies no more to 
it than it does to the Gods; if the Religion be ſin- 
cere, no Matter for the Ornaments. Luxury and 
Avarice alone make Poverty grievous to us, for a 
very ſmall Matter does our Buſineſs, and when we 
have provided againſt Hanger, Cold, and Thirſt, 

all the reſt is but Vanity and Exceſs, and there is no 
Need of Expence upon foreign Delicacies, or the 
Artifices of the Kitchen; W hat i is he the worſe for 
Poverty that deipiſes theſe Things; Nay, is he not 
rather the better, becauſe he is not-able to go to 


'the Price of them, for he 1s kept ſound whether he 


will or no; and that which a Man cannot do looks 
many Times as if he would not. 

When I furvey the Moderation of paſt Ages, it 
makes me aſhamed of my Diſcourſe, as if Poverty 
had need of Conſolation ; Hamer had but one Servant, 
Plato three, and Zeno, the Maſter of the Maſculine 
Sect of Stozcs, had none at all. The Daughters 
of the great Africanus had their Portions out of 
the common Treaſury, for their Father left them 
not worth a Penny; how happy were their Huſ- 
bands, that had the People of Rome for their Father- 
in- law? Shall any Man contemn Poverty after theſe 
eminent Examples, which are ſufficient not only to 
juſtify, but to recommend it? Upon Diogenes's on- 
ly Servant's running away from him, he was told 
where he was, and perſuaded to fetch him hack 
again; ++ What! ſays he, can Manes live without 
„Diogenes, and not Diogenes without Manes ? *? 


And fo let him go. The Piety and Moderation of 


Scipio, has made his Memory more venerable than 


his Arms, and more after he left his Country than 


I 4 whilſt 
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whilſt he defended it; for Matters were come to 
that Paſs, that either Scipio muſt be injurious to 
Rome, or Rome to Scipio. Coarſe Bread and Water 
to a temperate Man is as good as a Feaſt, and the 
Herbs of the Field will nouriſh Man as well a2 


Beaſts ; but now we are come to ſuch a Degree of 
Intemperance, that a fair Patrimony is too little for 
a Meal: It was not by choice Meats and Perfumes 
that our Fore-fathers recommended themſelves, but 
by virtuous Actions, and the Sweat of honeſt, mili- 
tary, manly Labour s. 

What could be happier- than the State of Man- 
kind, when Nature lay in common, and all her 
Benefits were promiſcuouſly enjoy d? Then People 
lived without Envy or Avarice, - then every one was 
rich, and not a poor Man to be found -in the 
World. But fo ſoon as this impartial Bounty of 
Providence came to be reſtrained by Covetouſneſs, 
and Particulars appropriated that to themſelves, 
which was intended for all ; then did Poverty creep 
into the World, when ſome Men by deſiring more 
than came to their Share, loſt their Title to the 
reſt, a Loſs never to be repair'd; for though we 
may chance to get much, we once had all. The 
Fruits of the Earth were in thoſe Days divided 
amongſt the Inhabitants of it, without either Want 
or Exceſs. So long as Men contented themſelves 
with their Lot there was no Violence, no engroſing 
for particular Advantages, thoſe Benefits which were 
appointed for the Community; but every Man 
valued his Neighbour as himſelf, no Arms or Blood- 
ſhed, no War but with wild Beaſts, but under the 
Pr otection of a Wood, or a Cave, they ſpent their 
Days without Cares, and their Nights without 
Groans, their Innocence was their Security and 
Protection. There was as yet no Beds of State, 
no Ornaments of Pearl and Embroidery, nor the 

Remorſes 
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Remorſes that attend them, the Heavens were their 
Canopy and the Glories thereof their Spectacle; 
the Motions of the Orbs, the Courſes of the Stars, 
and the wonderful Order of Providence afforded 
them Matter of Contemplation ; there was no Fear 
of the Houſe falling, or the ruſtling of a Rat behind 
the Tapeſtry : They had no Palaces, but they had 


the open Air and breathing Room enough, chryſtal 


Fountains, refreſhing Shades, the Meadows dreſt up 
in their native Beauty, and homely Cottages, where- 
in they lived contented, without Fear either of 
loſing or falling ; theſe People live without either 
Anxiety or Fraud, and yet I muſt think them ra- 
ther happy than wiſe. I make no Doubt that Men 
were generally better before they were corrupted 
than afterwards, and I am apt to believe that they 
were ſtronger and hardier too ; but their Wits were 
not yet come to Maturity, for ſimple Nature does 
not give Virtue, and it is a kind of Art to become 
good. They had not then torn up the Bowels of 
the Earth for Gold, Silver, or precious Stones, and 
ſo far were they from killing any Man, as we do 
for a Spectacle, that they were not as yet come to 
it, either in Fear or Anger, nay, they ſpared the 
very Fiſhes; but after all they were innocent becauſe 
they were ignorant, and there is a great Difference 
between not knowing how to offend and not bein 

willing to do it. They had in that rude Life cer- 
tain Images, and Reſemblances of Virtue, but yet 
they fell ſhort of Virtue itſelf, which comes only 
by Inſtitution, Learning and Study, as it is per- 
feed by Practice, it is indeed the End for which 
we were born, but it did not come into the World 
with us, and in the beſt of Men before they 
are inſtructed, we find rather the Matter and Secds 
of Virtue than Virtue itſelf ; it is the wonderful Be- 
nignity of Nature that has laid open to us all Things 
I 5 that 
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that may do us good, and only bidden thoſe Things 
from us that may hurt us, as if ſhe dare not truſt us 
with Gold and Silver, or with Iron, which is the 
Inſtrument of War and Contention for the other. 
We ourſelves have drawn out of the Earth, both 
the Cauſes and Inſtruments of our Dangers, and 
we are ſo fooliſh as to ſet the higheſt Eſteem upon 
. thoſe Things, to which Nature has aſſign'd the 
loweſt Place; what can be more coarſe and rude in 
the Mine” than theſe precious Metals, or more 
ſlaviſh and dirty than the People that dig and work 
them? And yet they defile our Minds more than 
our Bodies, and make the Poſſeſſor fouler than the 
Artificer of them, and in ſhort rich Men are the 
greater Slaves. 

The Man is happy that eats only for Hunger, 
and drinks to aſſwage his Thirſt, that lives by Rea- 
ſon not Example, and provides for Uſe and Neceſ- 
ſity, not Oſtentation and Pomp. Let us curb our 
Appetites, encourage Virtue, and be rather indebted 
to ourſelves for Riches than Fortune, who has the 
leſs Mark of a Man that contracts his Affairs into a 
narrow Compaſs. Let my Bed be plain and neat, 
and my Garb the ſame, my Table furniſh'd with- 
out much Expence or many Waiters, and neither 
a Burthen to my Purſe or my Body. What is too 
little for Luxury is abundantly enough for Nature: 
The End of Eating and Drinking is Satiety ; now 
what matters it it though one cats and drinks more 
and another leſs, fo long as one is not hungry or the 


other thirſty. Epicurus that limits Pleaſure to Nature, 


as the $zozcs do to Virtue, is undoubtedly i in the right; 
and thoſe that cite him to authorize their Volup- 
tuouſneſs exceedingly miſtake him, and only ſeek a 
good Countenance for an evil Cauſe, for their Plea- 
ſures of Sloth, Gluttony, and Luſt, have no Af- 
finity with his Meaning or Precepts. It is true, his 

N Philoſophy 
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Philoſophy at firſt Sight ſeems effeminate, but he 
that narrowly inſpects into him will find him to be 
a brave Man, though in womaniſh Dreſs. | 

Tis a common Objection I know, that Philoſo- 
phers do not live as they teach, for they can flatter 
their Superiors, gather their Eſtates, and be as much 
concerned for the Loſs of Fortunes and Friends as 
other People, as ſenſible of Reproaches, as luxuri- 
ous in their eating and drinking, their Furniture and 
their : Houſes, as magnificent in their Plate, Ser- 
vants, and Officers, as profuſe and curious in their 
Gardens, c. — Well! and what of all this, or if 
it were twenty times more? * Tis ſome Degree of 
Virtue for a Man to' condemn himſelf, and if he 
cannot attain to be beſt, to be better than the 
worſt, and if he cannot wholly ſubdue his Appetites, 
however to check and diminiſh them. If I don't 
live as I preach, obſerve, that I don't ſpeak of my- 
ſelf, but of Virtue, nor am I ſo much offended 


with other Mens Vices as my own ; all this was 4 
objected to Plato, Epicurus, and Zeno, nor is any 1 
Virtue ſo ſacred as to eſcape Malevolence. The 1 
Cynic Demetrius was a great Inſtance of Severity and jj 


Mortification, and one that impoſed upon himſelf ij 
the hard Taſk neither to poſſeſs any thing, or To 
much as to aſk it, yet he had this Scoff thrown up- ig 
on him, that his Profeſſion was Poverty not Virtue, | 
Plato is blamed for aſking Money, Ariſtotle for re- f 
ceiving it, Democritus for neglecting it, Epicurus 
for conſuming it; how happy were we if we could 
but come to imitate theſe Men's Vices ; for if we 
knew our own Condition we ſhould find Work 
enough at Home ; but we are like People that are 
making merry ata Play or a Tavern, when our 
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own Houſes are on Fire. 6 


Cato was ſaid to be a Drunkard, but Drunken 


than 
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than Cato diſhoneſt, They that demoliſh Temples 
and overturn Altars, ſhew their ill-will, though they 
can do the Gods no hurt, and it it the ſame with 
thoſe that invade the Reputation of great Men. If 
the Profeſſors of Virtue be as the World calls them 
avaritious, libidinous and ambitious, what are they 
then that have a Deteſtation for the very Name of pever 
it, but malicious Natures do not want Wit to abuſe Mulet 
honeſter Men than themſelves ; it is the Practice of Shemſ{ 
the Multitude to bark at eminent Men as little Dogs 

do at Strangers, for they look upon other Mens Vir- 
tues as an upbraiding of their own Wickedneſs. 
We ſhould do well to commend thoſe that are good, 
if not let us paſs them over, but however let us 
ſpare ourſclves ; for beſide the blaſpheming of Virtue, 
our Rage is to no Purpoſe : But to quit this Digreſ- 
ſion and return to the Point. We are ready enough 


to limit others, but loath to put Bounds and Re- 
ftraint upon ourſelves, though we are certain that kind 
oftentimes a greater Evil is cured by a leſs, and the HE 
Mind that will not be brought to Virtue by Precepfts fe 
is often forced to by Neceſſity. Let us try a little bom 
to eat upon an homely Board, and to wait upon Con 
ourſelves, to live within Compaſs, and accom- tbat 
modate our Cloaths to the End they were made for. Bre 
Occaſional Experiments of our Moderation give us = nan 
the beſt Proofs of our Firmneſs and Virtue ; a well- 1. f 
govern'd Appetite is a great Part of Liberty, and it mac 
is a Happineſs that ſince we cannot have all that we . [| tice 
would have we may yet forbear deſiring what we toi 
have not. It is the Office of Temperance to over= and 
rule our Pleaſures, ſome ſhe rejects, others ſhe qua- tur 
lifes and keeps within Bounds, Oh! the Delights wo 
of Reſt when a Man comes to be weary, and of * 
Meat when he is heartily hungry. I have learned by _- 
one Journey how many Things we have that are tka: 


ſuperfluous, and how eaſily they may be ſpared, for 
| when 
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When we are without them, upon Neceſſity we do 
Wot ſo much as feel the Want of them. This is 
e ſecond Day that I and my Friend have traveled 


Wooether, one Waggon carries us and our Servants, 


Sy Matreſs lies upon the Ground and I upon that; 
Sur Diet is anſwerable to our Lodging, and we are 
Sever without our Figs and our Table-Books ; the 
Muleteer without Shoes, and the Mules only 8 
themſelves alive by the walking; in this Equipage 

Em not willing I perceive to own myſelf, but as 55 
en as we happen into better Company, I cannot help 


bluſhing, which ſhews I am not yet confirm'd in 
what Iapprove and commend; I am not yet come to 
own my Frugality, for he that is aſhamed to be ſeen 
in a mean Condition would be proud of a ſplendid 
one; Ivalue myſelf upon what Paſſengers think of me, 


and tacitly renounce my Principles, whereas I 


* 
* 
1 PF" 


3 


EZ ſhould rather lift up my Voice to be heard by Man- 


kind, and tell them, Ve are all mad, your Minds 
ce are ſet upon Superfluities, and ye value no Man 
“ for his Virtues.” I came one Night weary 
home, and threw myſelf upon the Bed, with this 


Conſideration about me, that there 1s nothing ill 


6 that is well taken; my Baker tells me he has no 
q Bread, but, ſays he, I may get ſome of your Te- 


{ nants, though I fear it is not good, no matter, ſaid 
I, for PII ſtay till it be better, that is till my Sto- 
mach can accept of worſe ; it is Diſcretion to prac- 
tice Temperance ſometimes, and accuſtom ourſelves 
to it a little, againſt the many Difficulties of Time 
and Place may force us to it, In Matters of For- 
tune, how ſtrictly do we examine what every Man is 
worth before we'll truſt him with a Penny; „Such 
„Man, we cry, has a great Eſtate, but it is very 
« much encumber'd; a very fine Houſe, but it 


« is built with borrow'd Money; a numerous Fa- 


„ mily, 
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ce mily, but he does not keep Touch with his Cre- . 
« ditors, if his Debts were paid he would not be 
«© worth a Groat.” — Why do not we take the | 
ſame Courſe in other Things, and examine what 
every Man's Mind is worth ? It is not enough to 
have along Train of Attendants, vaſt Poſſeſſions, or 
an incredible Treaſure in Money and Jewels, a Man 
may be poor for all this, the only Difference is, 
that one borrows of the U/urer the other of Fortune. 
What ſignifies the Carving or Gilding of the Cha- 
riot ? Is the Maſter ever the better for it ? 

I cannot cloſe this Chapter with a more generous 
Inſtance of Moderation, than that of Fabricius, 
Pyrrhus tempted him with a large Sum of Money to 
betray his Country, and at the ſame Time the Phy- 


fician of Pyrrhus offer'd for a Sum of Money to all 
Poi ſon his Maſter 3 but the Roman was too brave _ 
either to be overcome by Gold, or to try to over- wm 
come by Poiſon, ſo that he refuſed the Money, and W 
adviſed Pyrrhus to take Care of the 'Treachery Wt 
of his Servants, and this in the Heat of a furious Fer 
War. Fabricius valued himſelf upon his Poverty, * 
and was as much above the Thought of Riches as 1 bi 
of Poiſon : 5+ Live Pyrrhus, ſays he, by Friendſhip, * 
4 and turn that to thy Satisfaction, which was To 
before thy Trouble, that is to ſay, that Fabricius v 


could not be corrupted.” 


CHAP, 
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Ioan ancy of Mind makes a Man happy in 
6 — Hf to all the Misfortunes that 
may ſurround him. 7 


HE whole Duty of Mankind may be reduced 
| T to two Points of Abſtinence and Patience, 
= Temperance in Proſperity, and Courage in Adver- 
= ſity: We have already treated of the former, and 
the other follows now in Courſe, 
* Epicurus will have it that a wiſe Man will bear 
all Injuries, but the Stolcs will not allow thoſe 
Things to be injurious, which Epicurus calls ſo, 
and the Difference between theſe Philoſophers, is 
like that between two Gladiators, one receives 
Wounds yet maintains his Ground, and the other 
tells People when he bleeds it is but a Scratch, and 
| will not ſuffer any Body to part them. 
An Injury cannot be received unleſs it is done, 
| but it may be done and not received, as a Man ma 
be in the Water and not ſwim ; but if it is ſaid 
he ſwims, it muſt be preſumed that he is in the 
Water : If a Blow or Shot be levell'd at us, it 
may happen that our Adverſary may miſs his Aim, 
or ſome ſudden Interpoſition may divert the Mif- 
chief. That which is hurt is paſſive, and inferior 
to that which hurts it. You will alledge, per- 
haps, that Socrates, was condemned and put to 
Death, and ſo received an Injury; but I anſwer, 
the Tyrants did him an Injury, yet he received 
none. He that ſteals any thing from me and hides 
it in my own Houſe, though I have not loſt it, 
yet he has ſtolen it ; he that lics with his own Wk 
all 
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and miſtakes her ſor another Woman, though the 

Woman is honeſt, the Man is an Adulterer. Sup. 
poſe a Man gives me a Draught of Poiſon, and i 
does not prove ſtrong enough to kill me, his Gul! 
is never the leſs for the Diſappointment ; he that 
makes a Paſs at me is as much a Murderer, though 
J put it by, as if he had ſtruck me to the Heart. 
It is the Intention, not the Effect, that make © 
the Wickedneſs ; he is a Thief who has the Wil 
of killing and laying, even before his Hand i; 
dip'd in Blood ; as the very Intention of laying 
violent Hands on holy Things, is Sacrilege. If a 
Philoſopher be expoſed to 'Torments, the Axe over 
his Head, his Body wounded, his Bowels torn out, 
a Groan may be allow'd to follow, for Virtue it- 
ſelf cannot diveſt him of the Nature of a Man; 
but if his Mind ſtand firm, he has diſcharged his 
Part. Tis that Greatneſs of Soul that enables 
him to maintain his Station with Honour; ſo that 
he only uſes what he meets in his Way, as a2 « 
Pilgrim that would fain be at his Journey's [MW « 
End. q 
It is the Excellency of a great Mind neither 
to want nor aſk any thing, and to ſay, I'll have 
nothing to do with Fortune that reproaches Cato, 
and prefers Vatinius, He that accounts any thing 
good that is not honeſt, runs gaping after Ca- 
ſualties, and ſpends his Days in Anxiety and_ vain 
Expectation ; that Man is miſerable, and yet it is 
hard, you'll ſay, to be baniſhed or caſt into Pri- 
ſon ; or, let the Puniſhment be what it may, we 
have Examples in all Ages, and in all Caſes, of 
great Men that have triumph'd over Misfortunes. 
Metellus ſuffer'd Exile reſolutely ; Rutilius chear- 
fully ; Socrates diſputed in the Dungeon, and tho? 
he might have made his Eſcape, refuſed it, to 
ſhew the World, how eaſy a Thing it was to 
ſubdue the two great Terrors of Mankind, _ 
; ; an 
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ad a Goal. Or what ſhall we ſay of Mutius 
e.eævola, a Man only of military Courage, with- 
dut the Help either of Philoſophy or Letters; who 
hen he found he had killed the Secretary inſtead 
Jof Porſenna, burnt his Right-hand to Aſhes for the 
Miſtake, and held his Arm in the Flame, till it 
vs taken away by his very Enemies; Por ſenna more 
Yeafily pardoned Mutius for his Intent to kill him, 
man Mutius forgave himſelf for miſſing his Aim; 
he might have done a more fortunate Thing, but 

never a braver. 
Cato the laſt Night of his Life, took Plato to 
Zed with him, and laid his Sword at his Head; 
þ that by the one he might have Death in his Will, 
and by the other in his Power; being reſolved 
I that no Man ſhould be able to ſay, that he had 
either killed or wounded Cato. So ſoon as he had 
4 | compoſed his Mind, he took his Sword, For- 
© << tune, ſays he, I have hitherto fought for my 
„ Country's Liberty and my own, only that I 
might live free, amongſt free Men, but the 
% Cauſe is now loſt, and Cato ſafe.” With that 
| Word he fell upon his Sword, and after the Sur- 
| geons, that broke in upon him, had dreſs'd his 
Wound, he tore it open again; and fo expired 
| with the ſame Greatneſs of Soul, that he lived. 
But you will ſay, that theſe Examples are ſcarce, 
and Men famous in their Generations: Let us 
conſult Hiſtory, and we ſhall find, even in the 
moſt effeminate Nations and diſſolute Times, Men 
of all Degrees, Ages, and Fortunes, and even 
the weaker Sex that have overcome the Fear of 
Death, which indeed is ſo little to be feared, that 
duly confidered, it is one of the greateſt Benefits 
in Nature. It was as great an Honour for Cato, 
when his Party was broken, that he himſelf ſtood 
his Ground, as it would have been if he had car- 
ried the Day, and ſettled an univerſal Peace ; for 
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to make the beſt of ill Fortune, and to temper: 
good, ſhews an equal Share of Prudence. Ty 
Day that he was repulſed he played, and the Nis, 
that he killed himſelf he read, as reckoning R. 
Loſs of his Life, and of an Office at the ſane 
Value. | 
People, I know, are apt to meaſure other Men, 
Infirmities by their own, and think it impoſlible 
that a Man ſhould be content to be burnt, wounded, 
Kill'd or ſhackled; great Minds can only judge 
of great Things; for otherwiſe our Weakneſs wil 
repreſent another Perſon's Actions as ſuch, as a 
ſtrait Stick will appear crooked in the Water. He 
that yields, draws Ruin upon his own Head; but 
we are ſure to get the better of Fortune, if we 
ſtruggle with her. What Blows and Bruiſes do 
Fencers and Wreſtlers endure, not only for Ho- 
nour but Exerciſe ? If we turn our Backs once, ve 
are routed and purſued ; that Man only is happy 
that draws Good out of Evil, that ſtands faſt in 
his Judgment, and unmoved by any external Vio- WW «« 
fence ; or, at the worſt, ſo little moved, that the ** 
keeneſt Arrow of Fortune is but a Scratch of a 
Pin, rather than a Wound; and all her other Wea- 
pons fall upon him only as Hail upon the Roof cf w/ 
an Houſe, that ſuddenly ſkips off again, without N 


any Damage to the Inhabitant. Se 

A generous prudent young Man, will take it of 
for an Happineſs to encounter ill Fortune; it is m 
nothing for'a Man to hold up his Head in a Calm, P 
but to maintain his Poſt when all others have quit- by 
ted their Ground; and there to ſtand upright, where p 
other Men are beaten down ; this is divine and 15 
praiſe-worthy. If we conſider calmly, there is no E 
Il in Torment, or in thoſe Things which we com- 0 
monly account grievous Croſſes; the great Evil is / 
in the Want of Courage, and in yielding and ſub- þ 
mitting to them; and this can never happen to a A 


wiſe 
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iſe Man, for he ſtands firm under the Preſſure of 
me greateſt Weight: Nothing that he is capable of 

Tearing diſpleaſes him, he is ſecure in his own 
Strength, and whatſoever may be any Man's Lot, 
Ihe never complains of it if it be his own. Na- 
ture he ſays, deceives no Body; fhe does not tell 
BF us, whether our Children ſhall be fair or foul, wiſe 
or fooliſh, good Subjects or Traitors ; nor whether 
$ our Fortune ſhall be good or bad. Judge not a 
Man by his outward Ornaments, but ſtrip him of 


of his very Body too, and look into his Mind; if 
he can fee a yaked Sword at his Eyes without wink- 
irg, and it is indifferent to him, whether Life go 
cut in a Gaſp or at a Wound ; if, he can hear him- 
ſelf ſentenced to Torments, or Exile undiſmay'd; 
if under the Hands of the Executioner, he can thus 
coolly reaſon with himſelf, All this Jam pro- 
„ vided againſt, for it is no more than a Man muſt 
expect, to ſuffer by the common Fate of Huma- 
| << nity.” The Man that can behave thus, diſplays 

a Temper of Mind that makes him truly happy, 

and without this, all external Comforts ſignify no 
more than the perfonating a King on the Stage; 
when the Curtain is dropp'd, they are Players again. 
Not that I would except a wiſe Man from having a 
denſe of Pain; no, I conſider him as a compound 
of Body and Soul: The irrational Part, the Body, 
may be galled, burnt, or tortured ; but the rational 
Part, the Soul, is fearleſs, invincible, and not to 
be ſhaken. And this Reaſon, I take to be the ſu- 


preme Good of Man, which till it be perfeCted, 


is but an unſteady Agitation of "Thought, and in 


Perfection an immoveable Stability; it is not in 


our Contentions with Fortune, as in thoſe of the 
Amphitheatre, where we may throw down our 
Arms and ſue for Quarter, but here we muſt die firm 


and reſolute; there needs no Encouragement to 
| thoſe 


all the Advantages and Impoſtures of Fortune; nay 
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thoſe Things which natural Inſtin& leads us to, 1 
Self- preſervation, or ſeeking our own Eaſe and Ples 
ſure ; but when our Courage is to be tried by Tor. 
ments, or our Fidelity by Wounds, we muſt be 
armed againſt theſe Difficulties by Philoſophy an 
Precept, yet this is no more than what Nature ſub. 
jets us to, and ought not to raiſe our Wonder, (| 
that a wiſe Man prepares himſelf for it, as expe& 
ing that what may be will be. Our Bodies are frai, 
and liable not only to the Impreſſions of Violence, 
but to Afflictions alſo, that commonly ſucceed ou 
Pleaſures. Full Meals create Crudities and Ind. 
geſtion, Luſt and Debauchery make the Hand 
ſhake and the Knees tremble ; Surpriſe and Novelty 
makes the Misfortune terrible, which by Premedi- 
tation might be made eaſy to us; and that which 
ſome People make light by Sufferance others do by 
Foreſight, therefore whatſoever is neceſſary let us 
bear patiently. It is no ſtrange Thing to die, no 
new Thing to mourn, or to be merry again. Muſt 
I be poor? I ſhall have Company; Am I doom'l 
to Baniſhment ? *Tis but thinking myſelf bom 
there and all is well ; if I die I ſhall be freed from 
all Sickneſs, and it is a Thing we can do but once. 
Let us never wonder at any Thing we are born 
to, for no Man has Reaſon to complain, where we 
are all in the ſame Condition, he that eſcapes might 
have ſuffer*d, and it is but equal to ſubmit to the 
Law of Mortality ; we muſt undergo the Winter's 
Cold, the Summer's Heat, the Diſtempers of the Air, 
and the Diſeaſes of the Body ; a wild Beaſt meets 


us in one Place, and a Man more ſavage in another; 
we are here aſſaulted by Fire, there by Water. 
Demetrius was reſerved by Providence for the Age 
he lived in, to ſhew that neither the Times could 
corrupt him, nor he reform the People; he was a 
Man of a ſteady Judgment, firm to his 2 

an 


L 4 of a ſtrong Eloquence, not finical in his Words, 
It his Senſe was maſculine and nervous; he was fo 


le, ialified in his Life and Diſcourſe, that he was both 
on Example and a Reproach to his Country; if 
pe Fortune had offer'd that Man the Government and 
au Poſſeſſion of the whole World, upon Condition that 
ub. de ſhould not lay it down when he would, I dare 
Bay he would have refuſed it, and expoſtulated with 
d. ou after this Manner, Why ſhould you tempt a 
ah. Man that is free, voluntarily to put himſelf under 
ce, Confinement, or an honeſt Man to pollute him- 
r ſelf with the Dregs of Mankind? Why do you 
di- „ offer me the Spoils of Princes and of Nations, 


ie the Price not only of your Bloods but your 

ec Souls.“ 

A truly great Mind is temperate in Proſperity, 

ch reſolute in Adverſity, deſpiſes what the Vulgar ad- 

by WE mire, and prefer Mediocrity to Succeſs. Was not 
us WW Socrates oppreſs'd with Poverty, Labour, and the 

no WE worſt of Wars in his own Family, a fierce turbu- 
it WF lent Woman to his Wife? Were not his Children 
'd WW indocile, and like their Mother? After ſeven and 
twenty Years ſpent in Arms, he fell under Slavery 
to the thirty Tyrants, and moſt of them his bitter 
Enemies; at length he was ſentenced as a Violator 
of Religion, a Corruptor of Youth, and an Enemy 
to God and Man; after this he was impriſon'd and 
| order'd to be poiſon'd, yet this was ſo far from 
| working upon his Mind, that it never ſo much as 
altered his Countenance. If we are to bear the 
ill Accidents of unkind Seaſons, Diſtempers and 
Wounds, why may we not reckon the Actions of 
wicked Men, even amongſt thoſe Caſualties ? Their 
Deliberations are not Counſels but Frauds, Snares, 
and perverſe Motions of the Mind, and they never 
want a Pretence or Occaſion of doing a Man a 
Miſchief ; they have their Informers, their * 
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of the Poſt, who can make Intereſt with Men u L 
Power, and Juſtice is now grown ſo partial, th 
one may as well be robb'd on the Bench as the 
Highway ; they lie in wait for Advantages, and! 


live in perpetual Agitation between Hope and Fear; A 
whereas he that is rightly compoſed will ſtand 1 to 
Shocks, either of Violence, Flattery, or Menaces, Wd 
without Perturbation ; but it is an inward Fear that Fe 
makes us curious after what we can hear abroad. . 

It is an Error to attribute either Good or Ill to ent 
Fortune, but the Matter of it we may, and we Meer 
ourſelves are the Occaſion of it, being in Effet Hud 


the Workers of our own Happineſs or Miſery ; for C 
the Mind is above Fortune, and if that be Evil 
it makes every thing elſe ſo too; but if it be right 
and ſincere it corrects what is wrong, and mollifics 
what is hard with Modeſty and Courage. There is 
a great Difference among thoſe that the World call 
wiſe Men, ſome privately reſolve to oppoſe For- 
tune, but cannot go through with it, for they are 
either dazzled with the Splendor, or affrighted with 
the Terror of it, but there are others that will cloſe 
and grapple with Fortune, and yet come off victe- 
rious. Mucius, overcame the Fire; Regulus, the 
Gibbet; Socrates, Poiſon 3; Rutilius, Baniſhment ; 
Cato, Death; Fabricius, Riches 3 Tubero, Poverty; 
and Sextivs, Honours. But on the other hand, 
there are ſome ſo delicaee, that they cannot bear 
a ſcandalous Report; which is the ſame Thing, 

as if a Man ſhould be angry at being jolted in 2 
Croud, or be ſplaſhed as he walks along the Streets. le. 
He that has a great Way to go, m muſt expect to ar 


flip, to ſtumble, or be tired. Frugality is a Pu- 10 
niſhment to the Luxurious; Labour and Induftry, tl 
to the,: SlIugocard ; and even Thought is ſometimes a 0 
To! ent to him, Not that theſe Things are hard F 
to us by Nature, but. we ourſelves are vain and a 


irreſolute; 
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eſolute; and there are ſome People that make 

a matter of Wonder, how any Man can live 

ithout Wine, or endure to riſe early in a 

Iorning. 

A brave Man muſt expect to be toſs'd, for he 

do ſteer his Courſe in the Teeth of Fortune, 

„a to work againſt Wind and Weather. In the 

it Fering Torments, though but one Virtue appears 

Man exerciſes many; Patience is the moſt emi- 

0 ent, and that is but a Branch of Fortitude ; but 

« WS crc is Prudence alſo in the Choice of the Action, 
1 in bearing what we cannot avoid; and there 

& Conſtancy in bearing it refolutely, there is the 
me Concurrence alſo of ſeveral Virtues in other 
@cncrous Undertakings. When Leonidas led his 
uee hundred Men to the Streights of Thermepyle, 

Wo put a Stop to Aprxs's formidable Army, Come 
. Fcllow-Soldiers, ſays he, eat your Dinners here, 
as if ye were to ſup in another World,” and 
ey anſwered his Expectation. How plain and 
noble was that ſhort Speech of Cæditius to his 
Men upon a deſperate Action? And how glorious 
Ja Mixture was there in it both of Bravery and 
Prudence? „ Soldiers, ſavs he, it is neceſſary for 
; us to go, but it is not neceſſary for us to re- 
; « turn.” This brief and pertinent Harangue, 
| was worth ten thouſand of the frivolous Cavils 
reid Dig inctions of the Schools, which rather break 


. the Mind than fortify it, and when it 1s once 
perplexed with Difficulties and Scruples, there they 
. leave it. Our Paſſions are numerous and ſtrong, 
and not to be maſter'd v- ith Quirks and T' nen 


ſor that is, as if a Man would undertake to defend 
the Cauſe of God and Man with a Bullruſh ; 
| Cæſar Thew'd a remarkable Pic co of Honour and 
Policy together, when Pomper's Cabinet was HR 
at the Pattle of Fberſalia; 3 It was highly probable 
| | that 
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3 
that the Letters in it might have diſcover'd his Ene. 1 
much as opening it, eſteeming it the nobleſt Wy 
of pardoning, to keep himſelf ignorant both of the 
Offender and the Offence. It argued a great Mind 
alſo in Alexander, who upon receiving Advice that 
his Phyſician Philip intended to poiſon him, took 
the Letter of Advice in one Hand and the Cup in 
the other, delivering Philip the Letter to read, whilt 


mies from his Friends, yet he burnt it without ſo 


he himſelf drank the Potion. | 


Some are of Opinion that the Thoughts of Death 


gives a Man Courage to ſupport Pain, and that Pain 
fortifies a Man againſt Death; but I ſay rather, 


that a wiſe Man depends upon himſelf againſt both, : 
and that de does not either ſuffer with Patience in : 


hapes of Death, or die willingly becauſe he is weary 
of Life, but he bears one and waits for the other, 
carrying a divine Mind through all the Accidents of 
human Life ; he looks upon Faith and Honeſty as 
the moſt facred Good of Mankind, which are nei- 
ther to be forced by Neceſſity nor corrupted by Re- 
ward; kill, burn, or tear him to Pieces, he will 
ſtill be true to his Truſt, and the more any Man 
labours to make him diſcover a Secret, the deeper 
he will hide it; Reſolution is the invincible De- 
fence of human Weakneſs, and there is always a 
wonderful Providence attends it. Horatius Cocles 
oppoſed his ſingle Body to a whole Army, till the 
Bridge was cut down behind him, and then leap'd 
into the River Sword in Hand, and came off ſafe to 
his own oy There was a Fellow queſtion'd 
concerning a Plot upon the Life of a Tyrant, and 
put to the Torture to declare his Confederates, he 
named one by one all the Tyrant's Friends that 
were about him, and ſtill as he named them they 
were put to Death; the Tyrant aſk'd him at laſt if 
there were any more? Yes, ſays he, you yourſelf 

war 
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were in the Plot, and now you have not a Friend 
left in the World; whereupon the Tyrant cut the 
Throats of his own Guards. In ſhort, he is the 
happy Man, who is Maſter of himſelf, and tri- 
umphs over the Fear of Death, which has over- 
come the Conquerors of the World. 


1 * ä —— 1 1 


CHAP. XVII 


Our Happineſs depend. in a great Meaſure 
upon the Choice of of our Company. 


au. 
c 


; HE Comfort of Life conſiſts in Converſation, 
ry good Offices, and Concord, and human So- 
er, ciety is like working an Arch of Stone, if one Piece 
of did not uphold another all would fall to the Ground. 
as W Above all Things let us be cautious of ſhedding 
ei- Blood, and it is yet too little not to hurt unleſs we 
e- profit one another; we are to relieve the diſtreſſed, 
„il to guide the wanderer in his Way, and divide our 
an Bread with the humble, and this is indeed but doing 
xr Good to ourſelves; for we are only ſeveral Mem- 
e- bers of one great Body, we are all of a Conſanguinity, 
2 form'd of the ſame Materials, and deſign'd to the 
e ſame End; this obliges us to a mutual Tenderneſs 
he and Converſe, and to live according to Equity and 
d Juſtice. The Love of Society is natural, but the 
to Choice of our Company is Matter of Virtue and 
1'd Prudence. Noble Examples excite noble Actions, 
nd and the Hiſtory of Men of generous Spirits inſpires 
he Jus with glorious Thoughts, it makes us long to be 
nat in Action, and to do ſomething that the World may 
ey be the better for, as protecting the Weak, deliver- 
tif {Wing the Oppreſſed, or puniſhing the Infolent ; there 
ſelf Nis a Pleafure in the Conſcience at ſetting a good Ex- 
ae R ample 
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ample, and the Man that does ſo lays the higheſt 
Obligation upon the Age he lives in. Voluptuouſ- 
neſs, Eaſe, and bad Examples are doubtleſs great 
Corrupters of Manners ;. he that converſes with the 
Proud will grow haughty, a wanton Acquaintance 
makes a Man laſcivious, and the beſt Way to ſecure 
ourſelves from Wickedneſs, is to withdraw from 


the Examples of it, it is bad to have them near us, 


but much worſe to have them within us. A rocky 
Ground hardens the Horſe's Hoof, the Mountaineer 
makes the beſt Soldier, the Miner the beſt Pioneer, 
and Severity of Diſcipline fortifies not 'only the Body 


but the Mind; in all Exceſſes and Extremities of 


good or ill Fortune, let us have Recourſe to thoſe 
great Examples that have contemned both ; thoſe 
are the beſt Inſtructors that teach in their Lives, 


and prove their Words by their Actions. 


As a bad Air may endanger a good Conſtitution, 
ſo a Place of ill Example may hurt a good Man; 
and there are ſome Places that have Privilege to be 
licentious, and where Luxury and Diſſolution of 
Manners ſeem to be lawful, for great Examples 
give an Authority and Sanction to Wickedneſs, 
fuch Places ſhould be avoided as infectious to our 
Morals. The Looſeneſs of Campania made even 
Hannibal effem inate, and though his Arms proved 
him a Conqueror, his Pleaſures vanquiſh'd him. [ 
would as ſoon live amongſt Butchers as Cooks, not 
but that it is poſſible to be temperate in any Place, 
but to ſee drunken Men ſtaggering up and down 
every where, ard only Spectacles of Luſt, Luxury, 
and Exceſs before our Eyes, it is not yet ſafe to ex- 
poſe ourſelves to the Temptation; if the victorious 
Hannibal himſelf could not reſiſt it, what ſhall we 
do who are ſubdued by our Luſts already? It is 
much' harder to encounter the Enemy within our 
Breaſts, than the moſt dangerous one in the Field; 


our 
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our Hazard is greater if we loſe Ground, and our 
Duty perpetual, for we have no Place or Time for 
Reſt. If I give way to Pleaſure. I muſt alſo yield to 
Grief, Poverty, Labour, Ambition, and Anger; 
till I am torn to Pieces by Vice and Misfortunes. 
Philoſophy ſet us free from all this, and ſets us at 
Liberty from the Slavery of Accidents and Fortune, 
et there are not any Perſons more miſchievous to 
Mankind than the mercenary Maſters of Philoſophy, 
who do not live according to their own Doctrine ; 
they are a Scandal to Virtue : How ſhould the Pilot 
ſteer the Veſſel right, who lies wallowing in his 
own Filth ? It is cuſtomary with us when we have 
learn'd to do ill to inſtruct others in it, but that 
Man muſt be wicked indeed who has center'd in 
himſelf the Vices of all Others. | 
The beſt Converſation is with Philoſophers, ſuch 
as teach us Matter not Words only, that tell us 
; WW what Duties are neceſſary, and keep us to the Prac- 
WE tice of them; there is nothing that ranks a Man's 
S Thoughts in better Order, or ſooner ſets him right 
es it he is going out of the Way than a. wiſe and 
| good Companion; for his Example carries greater 
Force than a Precept, and touches the Heart with 
en an Affection to Goodneſs, and not only the frequent 
hearing and ſeeing a wife Man delight us, but his 
very Preſence fills us with agreeable Contemplations, 
like the reverential Awe a Man feels when he en- 
de, ters into a holy Place; I would take more Care 
vn with Whom I eat and drink than What, for without 
5 a Friend the Table is a Manger. Writing does 
well, but perſonal Diſcourſe and Converſation does 
better, for Men give greater Credit to their Ears, 
and take ſtronger Impreſſions from Example than 
Precept. Cleanthes had never hit Zeno fo to the 
Life, if he had not been intimate with him in all his 
Privacies, and watch'd and obſerv'd whether or no 
| R 2 he 
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he practiſed as he taught; Plato learn'd more from 
the Manners of Socrates than bis Words; and it 


was not the School but the Company and Familiari- | 


ty of Epicurus that made Aetrodorus, Hur machus, 
and Polyeznus fo famous. : | 
Now though by Inſtin&t we covet Society and 
avoid Solitude, we ſhould take this as a Maxim, 
that the more the Acquaintance the greater is the 
Danger, and indeed there is ſcarce one Man of an 
hundred that is to be truſted with himſelf. If it is 
not in the Power of Company to pervert our good 
Principles, yet it may interrupt us, and he that ſtops 
on the Way loſes a great deal in the* Journey of a 
ſhort Life, which we yet make ſhorter by our In- 
conſtancy, If an Enemy were at our Heels, what 
Haſte we ſhould be in? Death is that Enemy, yet 
we never mind it. There is no-venturing of tender 
eaſy Natures amongſt the Crowd, for it is odds but 
they go over to the major Party. It would perhaps 
ſhake the Conſtancy of Socrates, Cato, Lelius, or 
any of us all, even when our Reſolutions are at the 
Height, to oppoſe Vice that preſſes upon us with a 
kind of public Authority. "The Miſchief is unknown 
that may be done by one ſingle Example of Avarice 
and Luxury; one voluptuous Palate makes a great 
many; a wealthy Neighbour ſtirs up. Envy, and a 
ſneering Companion moves Ill-nature wherever he 
comes: What then muſt beome of thoſe People that 
expoſe themſelves to a popular Violence ? This is 
bad take it either Way, if they comply with the 
wicked, becauſe they are the Majority, or quarrel 
with the Multitude, becauſe their Opinions are 
not alike ; the beſt Way is to retire and aſſociate 
only with ſuch as may profit by us and we by them ; 


for theſe Reſpects are mutual, and whilft we teach 


we learn. To ſpeak ſincerely, I dare not truſt my- 
{elf in much Company, and I never go abroad that I 
RY. come 
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come home the ſame Man I went out, ſomething 
or other that I put in order is diſcompoſed ; fome 
Paſſion that I had ſubdued gets the maſtery again, 
and I may ſay that our Minds in this Caſe fare like 
our Bodies after 2 tedious Indiſpoſition, we are 
grown ſo tender that the leaſt Breath of Air ſubjects 
us to a Relapſe ; and it is a Wonder if a multipli- 
city of Acquaintance be dangerous, when there is 
ſcarce a ſingle Man, but by his Diſcourſe, Example, 
or Behaviour, either recommends to us, imprints in 
us, or by a kind of Contagion inſenſibly infects us 
with one Vice or other, and, the more People, the 
greater Peril we undergo : Eſpecially let us have a 
Care of public Spectacles, where Wickedneſs in- 
linuates itſelf in moſt pleaſing Forms; and above all 
let us avoid Shews of Cruelty and Bloodfhed ; nor let 
us have any thing to do with thoſe that are perpetu- 
ally whining and complaining, there may be Faith and 
Kindneſs there, but no Peace ; the fad and fearful 
we commonly ſet a Guard upon for their own Sakes, 
leſt they ſhould make an ill Uſe of being alone, fo 
likewiſe we ſhould on the imprudent, who are ſtill 
contriving Miſchief either for others or themſelves, 


in cheriſhing their Luſts, or forming bad Deſigns, 


— 


CHAP XU. _ 
Of the Choice of FRIENDS. 
F all the Felicities the World affords there is 


none exceeds that of a firm and tender Friend- 

ſnip, it ſweetens Care, diſpels Sorrow, and aſſiſts 
us in all Extremities; if there were no other Com- 
fort in it than the bare Exerciſe of ſo generous 
a Virtue, even that ſingle Reaſon would make it 
K 3 | eligible z 
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eligible; but beſides that it is a ſovereign Antidote 
againſt all Calamities, and overcomes the Fear ef 
Death itſelf. 

But we are not to number our F. iends by the 
Viſits that are made us, and to confound the De- 
cencies of Ceremony and Commerce, with the Of- 
fices of united Affections. Caius Gracchus, and af- 
ter him Livius Druſus, firſt introduced amongſt the 
Romans the Faſhion of ſeparating their Viſitants, 
ſome were taken into their Cloſet, others were only 
admitted into the Anti- chamber, and ſome were 
obliged to wait in the Hall perhaps, or the Court- 
Yard, fo that they had their firſt, their ſecond, and 
their third rate Friends, but none of them true, 
only they are called fo in Form, as we falute Stran- 
gers with ſome Title of Reſpect at a Venture, 
There is no depending upon thoſe Men that only 
take their Compliments in Turn, and rather ſlipp'd 
through the Door than enter'd at it; and he will 
find himſelf in a great Error that either ſeeks for a 
Friend in a Palace, or tries him at a Feaſt. 

The great Difficulty of all is in rightly making 
our Choice of a Friend, let us take Care in the firſt 


Place that he is virtuous, for Vice is a Contagion, 


and there is no truſting the ſound and infirm toge- 
ther: He ought to be a wiſe Man too, if ſuch an 
one is to be found, but he that is leaſt faulty is the 
beſt, and the higheft Degree of human Prudence is 
only venial Folly. That Friendſhip is the firmeſt 
where Mens Affections are cemented by an equal 
and common Love of Goodneſs, for, neither Hope, 
Fear, nor private Intereſt can diſſolve it, it ends 
but with our Lives, and thofe Lives we would ſa- 
crifice for it with Pleaſure ; but of all Friendſhips 
there is none ſo tender as that which has the Con- 
jugal Tie to endear it. * Paulina's Good and mine 


* The Fife of Seneca. 
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were ſo blended together; that in conſulting her 
Comfort I provided for my own, and when I could 
not prevail upon her to take leſs Care for me, ſhe 
prevail'd upon me to be more careful for myſelf. 

Some Perſons are in doubt whether it is more de- 
lightful to enjoy a Friendſhip long contracted, or 
to acquire a new one: The Preparation of a 
Friendſhip and the Poſſeſſion of it, is like a Huſ- 
bandman's ſowing and reaping, he delights in the 
Hope of his Labour in one Reſpect and the Fruits 
of it in another. My Converſation is chiefly in my 
Study, yet in the Letters of a Friend methinks I 
ſhare his Company, and when I anſwer them, 1 
do not only ſpeak but write; and in effect a Friend 
is an Eye, a Heart, a Tongue, a Hand at all Diſ- 
tances; when Friends ſee one another perſonally, 
it is not the ſame as when they are divided, there 
the Meditation dignifies the Proſpect; but they are 
in a great Meaſure abſent eyen when they are pre- 
ſent ; conſider their Nights apart, their private 
Studies, their ſeparate Employments, and neceſſary 
Viſits, and they are almoſt as much together when 
they are divided as when preſent. True Friends 
are the whole World to each other, and he that is 
a Friend to himſelf can be no Enemy to Mankind, 
The greateſt Delight I take in my Studies is, when 
J learn any thing, to teach it to others; for I think 
there is no Reliſh in the Poſſeſſion of any thing with- 
out a Partner; nay, if Wiſdom were offer'd me, 
upon Condition of only keeping it to myſelf I ſhould 
undoubtedly refuſe it. 

Lucilius tells me he has written to me by a Friend, 
but cautions me withall not to fay any thing to him 
of the Affair in queſtion, for he himſelf ſtands upon 
the ſame Guard, what is this, but to affirm and 
deny the ſame Thing in one Breath? We ſhould 
not call any Man a F * whom we dare not truſt 
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as our on Soul, for there muſt be no Medium or 
Reſerve in Friendſhip; as much Deliberation as you 
pleaſe tefore the League is truck, but no Doubtings 
or Jealouſies after. It is a prepoſterous Weakneſs 
to love a Man before we know him, and not to 
care for him when we do; it requires Time to 
conſider of Friendſhip, but the Reſolution once ta- 
ken he is entitled to my very Heart; I look upon 
my Thoughts to be as ſafe in his Breaſt as my own, 
and I would without any Scruple make him the 
Confident of my moſt ſecret Cares and Counſels. 
One Way to make a Man faithful, is to let him 
underſtand that you think him ſo, for he that ſo 
much as ſuſpects I ſha} deceive him, gives me a 
kind of Right to cozen him. When I am with my 
Friend I am as much alone and at Liberty to ſpeak 
any thing as to think it; and as our Hearts are one, 
ſo muſt our Intereſt and Convenience be, for 
Friendfhip lays all Things in common, and nothing 
can be good to one that is ill to the other; but here I 
would have you obſerve, that I do not {peak of ſuch 
a Community as ſhould deſtroy one another's Pro- 
priety, but as the Father and the Mother have two 
Children, not one a piece, but each of them two. 
Let us more particularly take Care that our 
Kindneſs is rightly founded, for where there is any 
other Invitation to Friendſhip than the Friendſhip 
itſelf, it will be bought and ſold, he derogates from 
the Majeſty of it that makes it only dependent upon 
good Fortune; and it is a mean and narrow Con- 


ſideration, for a Man to pleaſe himſelf in the 


Thought of a Friend; becauſe, ſays he, I ſhall have 
one to help me when I am fick, in Priſon, or in 
Want; a brave Man will rather take Delight in 
the Contemplation of doing the ſame Offices for 
another. He that loves a Man for his own ſake is 


in an Erxor; a Friendſhip of Intereſt cannot ſubſiſt 


any 


b 
3 
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any longer than the Intereſt itſelf; and this is the 
Reaſon that Men in Proſperity are ſo much follow'd, 
but when he is ſinking nobody approaches him ; 
temporary Friends will never ſtand the Teſt, one 
Man is forſaken through Fear or Profit, and another 
is betray d; it is a Negotiation not a Friendſhip 
that has an Eye to Advantages, but the Depravity 
of the Times makes that, which was formerly a 
Friendſhip, a Deſign upon the Booty; alter your 
Will, or withold your Hand, and you loſe your 
Friend: But my View in Friendſhip is to have one 
dearer than myſelf, to ſave whoſe Life I would 
chearfully lay down my own, taking this Diftinc- 
tion along with me, that only wiſe Men can be 
Friends, others are but meer Companions ; there 


q is alſo a great Difference between Love and Friend- 


ſhip, one may ſometimes do us Hurt, the other 
always does us Good, for Friends afford each other 
mutual Help in all Caſes, as well in Proſperity as Af- 
fliction, we receive Comfort from them, even at 


t a Diſtance, though that indeed is light and faint, 


compared to Preſence and Converſation, which en- 
livens and invigorates us, eſpecially if the Friend is 
a Perſon ſuited to our Wiſhes. 

The Friendſhip of Princes is very hazardous, and 
they ſeldom commend the Dead, unleſs it is to re- 
proach the Living, and then praiſe thoſe for ſpeak- 
ing of Truth from whom there is no longer Danger 


of hearing it: This was the Caſe with Augu/tus,. 


who was forced to baniſh his Daughter Julia, for 
her flagrant Proſtitutions, which were grown fo. 
common that in the public Market- place at Noon- 
Day ſhe would take what Paramour ſhe pleaſed to 
gratify her Luſts, and when repeated Informations 
were given him of her wanton Exceſſes, he would 
often break forth into the following Exclamation. 
© This had never happen'd if Agrippa or Macenas. 
> 5 lad 
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“ had lived?“ The Roman Loſſes by War, -Ship- 
wreck, or Fire, he could quickly fupply and re- 
pair, but his two Friends he lamented his whole 
Life after. But where ſhall we fay the Fault lay? 
perhaps it was his own, who had rather complain 
for the Want of them, than ſeek others as good, 
When Lerxes puffed up with Pride and Vanity, 
made War upon Greece, one of his Sycophants told 
him, „It would never come to a Battle; another, 
„That he would find only empty Cities and 
„ Towns, for the People would not fo much as 
«< ſtand the Report of his Invaſion.” Others 
foothed him with the Opinion of his prodigious 
Numbers, and they all concurred to puff him up 
to his Deſtruction ; only Demaratus adviſed him not 
to depend too much upon. his Number, for he 
would rather find them a Burthen to him than his 
Advantage; and that three hundred Men at Ther- 
mopylæ, in the Streights of the Mountains, would 
be ſufficient to give a Check to his whole Army, 
and that ſuch an Accident would undoubtedly put 
his vaſt Numbers in Confuſion ; it fell out as 
- Demaratus had foretold, and Xerxes aſhamed of the 
Loſs he had ſuſtained, . when he. was too late made 
ſenſible of it, returned him Thanks for his Fide- 
lity ; but what a miſerable Prince was he, that 
amongſt ſo many thouſand Subjects, had but one 
Servant to tell him Truth 
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CHAP. XIX. 


Of the Shortneſs of Life, and the Happi- 
neſs of bringing our Time to a good 
Account. 


N the Diftribution of human Life, we find that 
Fx great Part paſſeth away in Evil-doing ; a 
greater yet in doing Nothing at all, and the whole 
in Effect in doing Things that are not our Buſi- 
neſs. How many Hours do we beſtow on empty 
Ceremony and ſervile Attendance ? How many 
upon idle Pleaſures ? and after all we let the Re- 
mainder run to waſte, What a deal of Time is 
loſt between Hope and Fear, Love and Revenge ? 
What laviſh Hours do we ſpend in Balls, Treats, 
making Intereſts, ſuing for Offices, ſolliciting of 
Cauſes, and ſlaviſh Flatteries ? 

I know both Fools and wife Men commonly 
complain of the Shortnefs of Life, as if the Time 
we have were not ſufficient for our Duties, But 
it is with our Lives as our Eſtates, a good Huſband 
makes a ſmall Patrimony go a great Way, but 


the Revenue of a Prince in the Hands of a Pro- 


digal is diſſipated in a Moment. 80 that the 
Time, allotted us, if it were well employ'd is ſuf- 
ficient to anfwer the Ends and Purpoſes of Man- 
kind; but we ſquander it away in Avarice, Drink, 
Sleep, Luxury, Ambition, fawning Addreſſes, En- 
vy, rambling Voyages, impertinent Studies, Change 
of Couneils, and the like, and when our Portion 
is ſpent we find the Want of it, though we heed 
it not in the Paſſage, ſo that we rather make 1 

i * 
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Life ſhort than find it ſo. You ſhall have ſome 
People perpetually playing with their Fingers, 
whiſtling, - humming, and talking to themſelves, 
vrhilſt others conſume” their Days in compoſing, 
hearing, or reciting of Songs, and Lampoons. How 
many precious Mornings do we ſpend in Conſul- 
tation with Barbers, Taylors, and Tiremen, patch- 
ing and painting, between the Comb and the 
Glaſs ? A Counſel muſt be called upon every Hair 
we cut, and a Curl amiſs is as much as the Ser- 
vant's Life is worth. Indeed we are more ſollici- 
tous about our Dreſs than our Manners, and about 
the Order of our Perriwigs than the Govern- 
ment. At this rate let us make a Diſcount out of 
a Life of an hundred Years, the Time that we 
have fpent upon popular Negotiations,. frivolous 
Amours, domeſtic Brauls, ſauntring up and down 
to no Purpoſe, and Diſeaſes that we have brought 
upon ourſelves, and this large Extent of Life will 
not amount perhaps to the Minority of a. better 
Man, It is a long Being but a ſhort Life, and 
what's the Reaſon of all this ? We live as if we 
ſhould never die, and without any Thought of 
human Frailty, when the very Moment that we 
are throwing away upon T riftes may be our laſt ; 
but the greateſt Loſs of Time is Delay, and Ex- 
pectation which depend upon the future, We 
let go the Prefent which we have in our Power, 
looking forward to that which depends upon 
Fortune, and fo quit a Certeinty for an Uncer- 
tainty. We ſhould do by Time, as we do by a 
Torrent, make uſe of it whilſt we have it, for it 
will not Jaſt always. 5 

ITbe Calamities of human Nature, may be di- 
vided into the Fear of Death, and the Miſeries 
and Errors of Life, and the great Buſineſs of Man- 
Kind, is to overcome one, and amend the 5 

; an 
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nnd ſo to live as neither to make Life irkſome to 
Jus, nor Death terrible; it ſhould be our Care 
before we are old to live well, and when we are 
bo to die woll, that we may expect our End with- 
out Sadneſs ; for it is the whole Duty of Life to 
prepare ourſelves for Death; and there is not an 
# Hour we live, that does not put us in Mind of 
Mortality: Time runs on, and all Things have 
their Fate though it lies hid in the Dark: The 
period is certain to Nature, but what am I the bet- 
© ter for it, if it be not ſo to me? When we talk 
of Travels, Arms, and Adventures, without con- 
ſidering that Death lies in the Way. Our Term 
is ſet, and none of us know how near it is; but 
= this we know, that the Decree is unchangeable. 
Why ſhould we wonder to have. that befall us to 
Day, which might have happen'd to us any Mo- 
ment ſince we were born? Let us therefore live, — 
nas if every Hour were to be our laſt; and ſet our 
Accompts right every Day that paſſes over our 
Heads. The Reaſon that we fear Death is, be- 
cauſe we are not ready for it, and we don't know 
what will become of us, and the Thought of this 
ſtrikes us with an inexpreſſible Horror. The Wa 
to avoid this Diſtraction, is to contract our Buſi- 
neſs and Thoughts; when the Mind is once ſet- 
tled, a Day or an Age is all one to us, and the ' 
Series of Time which is now Trouble, will then | 
be our Delight; for he that is ſteadily reſolved ö 
againſt all Uncertainties, ſhall never be diſturbed 
with the Variety of them: Let us make haſte 1 
therefore to live, ſince every Day to a wiſe Man '' 
is a new Life, for he has done his Buſineſs the 
Day before, and ſo prepared himſelf for the next, . 
that if it be not his laſt, yet he knows it might 
have been ſo; no Man enjoys the true Taſte of 
Life, but he that is willing end ready to * — 
e 
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The Wit of Man' is not able to expreſs the 


Blindneſs of human Folly, in taking ſo much feet 
more Care of our Fortune, our Houſes, and our 10 
Money, than we do of our Lives; every Body W. 
breaks in upon one without Moleſtation, but we 
betake ourſelves to Fire and Sword if any Man in- ops 
vades the other ; our Patrimony we divide with _— 
none, but People ſhare our Time with us at Plea- jor 
ure, ſo profuſe are we of the only Blefling of which wy 
we may be honeſtly covetous. It is a common pi 
Cuſtom to aſk an Hour or two of a Friend for Ne 
fuch and ſuch a Buſineſs, and it is readily granted, j ; 
both Parties only conſidering the Occafion and not 85 
the Thing itſelf; they never bring Time to an 
Accompt, though it is the moſt valuable of all WW . 
precious Things, but becauſe they do not ſee it, 6 
they reckon it as nothing; yet theſe eaſy Men i 
when they come to die, would give the whole N x 
World for thoſe Hours again, which they ſo incon- A 
fiderately caſt away before, but then there's no re- 01 
covering them, If they could number their Days 10 
that are yet to come, as they can thoſe that are oh 
already paſt, ' how would thoſe People tremble at | 
the very Apprehenſions of Death, though an hun- 1 
dred Vears hence, that never ſo much as think 1 
of it at preſent, when they don't know but it may fe 
take them away the next immediate Minute? *Tis f 
an uſual ſaying, I would give my Life for ſuch or [ 
fuch a Friend, when at the ſame Time we do give 5 
it without ſo much as thinking of it, yet that P 


Friend is never the better for it, and we ourſelves 
the worſe : Our Time is ſet, and Day and Night 
we travel on; there's no baiting by the Way, and f 
it is not in the Power of either Prince or People F 
to prolong it ; yet ſuch is our Love of Life, that a 

| 

; 


even decrepit Dotards that have loſt the Uſe of it, 
will yet beg the Conzinuance of it, and would, 
2 ſeem 
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feem younger than they are, as if they could cozen 
even Fate itſelf. When they fall fick, what Pro- 
miſes of Amendment if they eſcape that Bout ? 
What Exclamations againſt the Folly of their miſ- 


pent Time, yet if they recover, they are worſe 


than ever. No Man takes Care to hve well, but 
long ; yet it is in every Body's Power to do the 
former, and in no Man's to do the latter. We 
conſume our Lives in providing the very Inſtru- 
ments of Life, and govern ourſelves ſtill with a 
Regard to the future, fo that we do not properly 
live, but we are about to Jive, How great a 
Shame is it to be laying new Foundations of Life at 
our laſt Gaſp, and for an old Man, that can only 
prove his Age by his Beard, with one Foot in the 
Grave to go to School again? Whilſt we are 
young we may learn, our Minds are tractable, and 
our Bodies fit for Labour and Study, but when 
Age comes on we are ſeized with Languor and 
Sloth, afflicted ' with Diſeaſes, and at laſt we leave 
the World as ignorant as we came into it, only 
we die worſe than we were born, which is none 
of Nature's Fault but ours, for our Fears, Suſpi- 
cions, Perfidy, c. are from ourſelves. I wiſh 
with all my Soul, that I had thought of my End 
fooner, but I muſt make the more haſte, and 
fpur on now, like thoſe that ſet out late upon a 
Journey ; it is better to learn late than never, tho? 
it is only to inſtruct me, how I may leave the Stage 
with Honour. =. 

In the Diviſton of Life there is Time preſent, 
paſt, and to come ; what we do is ſhort, what we 
ſhall do is doubtful, but what we have done is 
certain, and out of Fortune's Power ; the Paſſage 
of Time is wonderful quick, and a Man muſt look. 
backward to ſee it, and in that Retroſpect he has 
all paſt Ages at a View, but. the preſent gives 55 
3 


= 


| 
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the Slip unperceived ; our whole Life is but a ſin. 
gle Moment, yet we divide it into Childhood, 
Youth, Man's Eſtate, and old Age; all which De. 
grees we croud into that narrow Point: If we do 
not watch, we looſe our Opportunities; and if we 
do not make haſte, we are left behind; our beſt 
Hours eſcape us, the worſt are to come. The 
pureſt Part of our Life runs firſt, and leaves only 
the Dregs at the Bottom; and the Time, which i 
good for nothing elſe, we dedicate to Virtue ; and 
only propoſe beginning to live, at an Age that very 
few People arrive at. What greater Folly can there 
be in the World, than this Loſs of 'Time, the 
future being ſo uncertain, and the Damages ſo ir- 
reparable? If Death is neceſſary, why ſhould any 
Man fear it ? And if the Time of it is uncertain, 
why ſhould we not always expect it? We ſhould 
therefore, firſt prepare ourſelvesby a virtuous Life, . 
againſt. the Dread of an inevitable Death; and it WW © 
is not fit for us to put off being good, till ſuch WF” 7 
or ſuch a Buſineſs is over; for one Buſineſs draws 12 
on another, and we do as good as ſow it, one 95 
Grain produces more. We are not to philoſo- We 7 
phize when we have nothing elſe to do, but to 
attend Wiſdom even to the Neglect oſ all Things 
elſe; for we are ſo far frojn having Time to 
ſpare, that the Age of the World, would be yet 
too narrow for the Work we have to do, nor 1s 
it enough not to omit it, but we muſt not ſo much 
as intermit it. 

There is nothing that we can properly call our 
own, but our Time, and yet every Body fools us 
out of it, that has a Mind to it. If a Man bor- 
rows a paltry Sum of Money, there muſt be Bonds 
and Security, and even common Civility is charged 
upon Accompt; but he that has my Time thinks 
be owes me nothing for it, though it is a * 
| | at. 
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bat Gratitude itſelf can never repay. I cannot 
21 any Man poor that has enough yet left, be 
ever ſo little; yet it is gòod Advice to thoſe 
Shat have the World before them, to play the good 
Huſband betimes; for it is too late to ſpare at the 
Bottom, when all is drawn out te the Lees. He 
Phat takes away a Day from me, robs me of what 
He never can reſtore ; and thus our Time is either 
Worced from us, ſtolen, or loſt, of which the laſt 
Wis the fouleſt Miſcarriage. It is in Life as in a Jour- 
Iney, a Book or a Companion brings us to the 
End, before we thought we were half Way. In 
W ſhort, we waſte ourſelves upon one another, with- 
out any Regard at all to our own Particulars ; I do 
not ſpeak of fuch as are notoriouſly bad, but even 
© they themfelves, whom the World pronounces hap- 
© py» are ſmother'd in their Felicities, and drown'd 
; in their Luſts. We are apt to complain of the 
Haughtineſs of great Men, when there is ſcarce 
f any of them ſo proud, but at ſome Time or other 
a Man may have acceſs to them, and perhaps 
gain a good Word or a Look into the Bargain, why 
do we not rather complain of ourſelves, for being 
of all others, even to ourſelves, the moſt deaf 
| inacceſlible. 

Company and Buſineſs are great Devourers of 
Time, and our Vices deſtroy our Lives as well as 
our Fortunes, tho* we can look back to the Time 
paſt when we pleaſe, and it will abide Examination 
and Inſpection; but the buſy Man has not Leiſure 
to look back, or if he has, *tis an unpleaſant 
Thing to reflect upon a Life that is fit for nothing 
but to be repented of; whereas the Conſcience of 
a Life well ſpent, puts a Man in a ſecure and per- 
petual Poſſeſſion of a Felicity never to be diſturbed 
or taken away; but he that has led a * 
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Tall any Man” poor that has enough yet left, be 
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py, are ſmother'd in their Felicities, and drown'd 


Haughtineſs of great Men, when there is ſcarce 
any of them {o proud, but at ſome Time or other 
| a Man may have acceſs to them, and perhaps 
gain a good Word or a Look into the Bargain, why 
do we not rather complain of ourſelves, for bein 
| of all others, even to ourſelves, the moſt deaf an- 
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Time, and our Vices deſtroy our Lives as well as 
our Fortunes, tho* we can look back to the Time 
paſt when we pleaſe, and it will abide Examination 
and Inſpection; but the buſy Man has not Leiſure 
to look back, or if he has, *tis an unpleaſant 
Thing to reflect upon a Life that is fit for nothing 
but to be repented of'; whereas the Conſcience of 
a Life well ſpent, puts a Man in a ſecure and per- 
petual Poſſeſſion of a Felicity never to be diſturbed 
or taken away; but he that has led a * 
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Life is afraid of his own Memory, and in the Re. 1 Tu 
view of himſelf he finds only Appetite, Avarice, : 
and Ambition, inſtead of Virtue ; but be ſure 
this, he that is not at Leiſure to live, muſt when 
his Fate comes, whether he will or no, be at Lei. 
ſure to die. Alas | What is the moſt extended 
Space cf Time to Eternity? The Age of a Mal 
to the Age of the World? And how much of this 
little, do we ſpend in Fears, Anxieties, Childhood, 
and Folly, nay at the beſt, we fleep away one und a 
half, How great a Part of it runs away in Luxury Win the 
and Exceſs ; the ranging our Gueſts, our Servants, 
and our Diſhes? As if we were to eat and drink 
not for Satiety, but Ambition. The Nights may i 
well ſeem ſhort that are fo dearly purchaſed, and chan 
beſtow'd upon Wine and Women; the Day is loſt 
in Expectation of the Night, and the Night in 
Apprehenſion of the Morning. There is a Ter- 
ror in our very Pleaſures, and this tormenting 
Thought intrudes in the very Midſt of them, that 
they will not laſt always: This is a Canker in 


the Delights of the greateſt and moſt fortunate 
Men. 15 | 


CH A's xx; 
It is a Degree of Happineſs to have the 
Power of chuſing our own Employ- 
ment. 


H] the great Bleſſings of Privacy and Retire- 4 
ment ! the Wiſh of the powerful and ewi- S 
nent ; but the Privilege only of inferiors, for they 
alone live to themſelves ; the very Hope and 
Thought of it is a Conſolation in the Midſt of 


all 


4 
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in Tumults and Hazards that attend on Great- 
eſs, It was the Prayer of Auguſtus, that he might 
ve to retire, and deliver himſelf from public Bu- 
ness, his Diſcourſes always pointed that Way, 
Ind the higheſt Felicity which this mighty Prince 
Wd in Proſpect, was the diveſting himſelf of that 
luſtrious State, which how glorious ſoever in 
Phew, had only Anxiety and Care at the Bottom 
pf it. But it is one Thing to retire for Pleaſure, 
End another for Virtue, which muſt be active even 
lin that Retreat, and give a Proof of what it h:'s 
learned; for a wiſe and good Man, even in Pri- 
Nvacy, conſults the Advantage of Poſterity. Zeno 
and Chry/eppus, did greater Things in their Study, 
: than if they had led Armies, borne Offices, or given 
Laws, which indeed they did not to one City alone, 
but to all Mankind; their Quiet contributed mote 
to the common Benefit than the Sweat and La- 
bour of other People. That Retreat is glorious 
which affords a Man greater and nobler Work than 
Buſineſs. There's no ſlaviſn Attendance upon great 

Officers, no Contention for Places, or making of 
Farties; no Diſappointment in my Pretention to 
this Charge, or that Regiment, or to ſuch or ſuch 

a Title; no Envy of any Man's Favour or For- 
tune, but a calm Enjoyment of the general Boun- 

ties of Providence, in Company with a good Con- 
| ſcience. A wiſe Man is never buſier than when 
he is contemplating Heaven and the Works of Na- 
ture; he withdraws himſelf to attend the Service 
of future Ages; and thoſe Counſels which he finds 
falutary to himfelf, he commits to writing for the 
good of After-times, as we do the Receipts of ſo- 
vereign Antidotes or Balſams. He that is well 


employed in his Study, though he may ſeem to 


do nothing at all, does much more than G. ners 


in all Affairs both human and divine; To ſup- 


r 
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than if they had led Armies, borne Offices, or given 
Laws, which indeed they did not to one City alone, 
but to all Mankind; their Quiet contributed more 
to the common Benefit than the Sweat and La- 
bour of other People. That Retreat is glorious 


which affords a Man greater and nobler Work than 
| Buſineſs. There's no laviſh Attendance upon great 
| Officers, no Contention for Places, or making of 
| Parties ; no Diſappointment in my Pretention to 


this Charge, or that Regiment, or to ſuch or ſuch 
a Title; no Envy of any Man's Favour or For- 


tune, but a calm Enjoyment of the general Boun- 


ties of Providence, in Company with a good Con- 


| ſcience. A wiſe Man is never buſier than when 


he is contemplating Heaven and the Works of Na- 
ture; he withdraws himſelf to attend the Service 
of future Ages; and thoſe Counſels which he finds 
falutary to himſelf, he commits to writing for the 
good of After-times, as we do the Receipts of ſo- 
vereign Antidotes or Balſams. He that is well 
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do nothing at all, does much more than ..zers 
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ply a Friend with a Sum of Money, or to gin 
my Voice for any Office, theſe are only priv+ 
and particular Obligations; but he that lays dom 
Precepts for the right governing our Lives, u 
moderating our Paſſions, obliges human Natu 
not only in the preſent, but all ſucceeding GM 
nerations. 15 | = 
He that would be quiet let him repair to his Phi 
loſophy, a Study that has Credit with all ſorts « 
Men, the Eloquence of the Bar or whatſoever ele 
mow the People is never without Enemies ; but 
bilofophy by only minding its own Buſineſs gain 
even the Eſteem of the worſt of Men. There ca 
never be ſuch a Conſpiracy againſt Virtue, te 
World can never be ſo wicked, but the very Name 
of a Phileſopher ſhall ſtill continue venerable and ( 
cred ; yet Philofophy itſelf muſt be treated with 
Modeſty and Caution: What ſhall we ſay of Cat 
then, for his meddling in the Broil of a Civil War, 
and interpoſing in the Quarrel between two enraged 
Princes, and when Rome was ſplit into two Factions, 
between Pompey and Cæſar, declared himſelf againt Ma 
both? ISpeak this of Cato's laſt Part, for in his for- 
mer Time the Common Wealth was unfit for 2 
wiſe Man's Adminiſtration, all he could do then Ml ©? 


was but bawling and beating the Air; one while he 1 
was lugg'd and tumbled by the Rabble, ſpit upon 1 
and dragg d out of the Forum, at another hurried 2 


from the Senate Houſe to the Priſon. There are 
ſome Things which we propoſe original, and 


others that fall in as acceſſary to another Propoſi- 1 
tion. If a wiſe Man retire, *tis no Matter whe- WW .. 
ther he does it becauſe the Common Wealth was 80 
wanting to him, or becauſe he was wanting to that. al 
But to what Republic ſhall a Man fly ? Not to A 
Athens where Socrates was condemn'd, and whence 1 


Ari/tatle fled for fear of being condemn'd too, and 


where 
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here Virtue was oppreſſed by Envy ; not to Car- 


„e, where there was nought but Tyranny, In- 


ſtice, Cruelty, and Ingratitude. There is ſcarce 


Wy Government to be found that will either endure 


wiſe Man, or which a wiſe Man will endure, fo 


What Privacy is made neceſſary, becauſe the only 
ning which is better is no where to be had. A 


an may commend Navigation, yet caution us 


| cainſt thoſe Seas that are dangerous, ſo that he 


loes as good as command me not to weigh Anchor 
at commends ſailing only upon theſe Terms. He 


hat is a Slave to Buſineſs is the wretchedeſt of 
Slaves. 


The great Queſtion is, How ſhall we get our- 


celves at Liberty? We can run any Hazards for 
Money, take any Pains for Honour, and why do 
not we venture ſomething alſo for Leiſure and Free- 
dom? Without which we. muſt expect to live and 


die in a Tumult; for ſo long as we live in public, 
Buſineſs breaks in upon us, as one Billow drives on 
another, and there is no avoiding it with either 
Modeſty or Quiet; it is a Whirlpool that ſucks a 
Man in, from which he can never diſengage him- 
ſelf. A Man of Buſineſs cannot in Reality be ſaid 
to live, nor does one in. a thouſand underſtand how 
to do it, though how to live and how to die is the 
Leſſon of every Moment of our Lives, all other 
Arts have their Maſters. As a buſy Life is always 
a miſerable Life, ſo is it the greateſt of all Miſeries 
to be perpetually employ'd upon other People's 
Buſineſs, for, to ſleep, to eat, and drink at their 
Hours, to walk their Pace, to love and hate,. as 


they do is the vileſt of all Servitudes. Now, though 


Buſineſs muſt be quitted let it not be done unſeaſon- 
ably, the longer we defer it the more we endanger 
our Liberty, yet we muſt no more fly before the 
Time than linger when the Time comes; or, how- 

cver 
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here Virtue was oppreſſed by Envy ; not to Car- 
es, where there was nought but Tyranny, In- 
ſtice, Cruelty, and Ingratitude. There is ſcarce 
Wny Government to be found that will either endure 
S wiſe Man, or which a wiſe Man will endure, fo 
Whit Privacy is made neceſſary, becauſe the only 
Whing which is better is no where to be had. A 
Man may commend Navigation, yet caution us 
C cainſt thoſe Seas that are dangerous, ſo that he 
loes as good as command me not to weigh Anchor 
at commends ſailing only upon theſe Terms. He 
What is a Slave to Buſineſs is the wretchedeſt of 
Slaves. | 
The great Queſtion is, How ſhall we get our- 
Biclves at Liberty? We can run any Hazards for 
Money, take any Pains for Honour, and why do 
not we venture ſomething alſo for Leiſure and Free- 
dom? Without which we. muſt expect to live and 
die in a Tumult; for ſo long as we live in public, 
| Buſineſs breaks in upon us, as one Billow drives on 
another, and there is no avoiding it with either 
Modeſty or Quiet; it is a Whirlpool that ſucks a 
Man in, from which he can never diſengage him- 
ſelf, A Man of Buſineſs cannot in Reality be ſaid 
to live, nor does one in. a thouſand underſtand how 
to do it, though how to live and how to die is the 
Leſſon of every Moment of our Lives, all other 
Arts have their Maſters. As a buſy Life is always 
a miſerable Life, ſo is it the greateſt of all Miſeries 
to be perpetually employ'd upon other People's 
Buſineſs, for, to ſleep, to eat, and drink at their 
Hours, to walk their Pace, to love and hate, as 
they do is the vileſt of all Servitudes. Now, though 
Buſineſs muſt be quitted let it not be done unſeaſon- 


ably, the longer we defer it the more we endanger 


our Liberty, yet we muſt no more fly before the 
Time than linger when the Time comes; or, how- 
CVEr 
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be ſeen? Or ſpread the Pomp of his Luxury where 
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ever we muſt not love Buſineſs for Buſineſs (a, ] 
nor indeed do we, but for the Profit that goes al 
with it, for we love the Reward of Miſery thouy 

we hate the Miſery itſelf. Many People I knyll 
ſeek Buſineſs without the chuſing it, and they vil 
quite weary of their Lives without it, for want «if 
Entertainment in their own Thought; the Howl 
are long and hateful to them when they are alone, 
and on the other Hand they ſeem as ſhort in the 
Debauches. When they are no longer Candidate 


they are Suffragans ; when they give over othe live f 
Peoples Buſineſs they do their own; they only pre privat 
tend Buſineſs, and value themſelves upon being make 
thought Men of Employment; Liberty is the Thing Rate 
which they are perpetually wiſhing' for, 43 never ¶ detec 
obtain it, for it is a Jewel neither to be bought M walk 
ſold, but a Man muſt aſk it of himſelf, and given C 


to himſelf. He that has given Proof of his Virtue WW and 
in public, would do well to make Trial of it in pri- 
vate alſo. It is not that Solitude or a Country Life 
t eaches Innocence or Frugality, but Vice dies aa; 
of itſelf, when there are no Witneſſes nor Spectator 
to uphold it, for its chief Deſign is to be taken No- 
tice of; Did ever a Man put o fich Cloaths not to 


nobody was to take Notice of it? If it were not for 
Admirers and Spectators there would be no Temy- 
tations to Exceſs, the very keeping us from expoſing 
them cures us of deſiring them, for Vanity and In- 
temperance are fed with Oftentation. | 

. He that has lived at Sea in a Storm let him re- 
tire and die in the Haven; but let his Retreat be 
without Vain-glory, and wherein he may enjoy 


himſelf with a good Conſcience without wanting, 

fearing, hating, or deſiring any thing, not out of a m) 

malevolent Deteſtation of Mankind, but for Satis- * 
ä 


faction and Repoſe; he that ſhuns both Buſineſs 
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nd Men, either out of Envy or any other Diſcon- 
ent, bis Retreat is but the Life of a Mole; not 

Boes he live to himſelf as a wiſe Man does, but to 
is Bed, bis Belly and his Luſts. Many People 
eem to retire as being tired of public Affairs, and 
roubled at Diſappointments, yet Ambition finds 
them out in their Receſs, into which Fear and 


LY 


\ 


Pride, and moſt of the Diſtempers of public Life; 
Sthcre are others that lie cloſe, not that they may 
Elive ſecurely, but that they may tranſgreſs more 
privately ; it is their Conſcience not their State that 
makes them keep a Porter, for they live at ſuch a 
Rate that to be ſeen, before they are aware, is to be 
detected. When Crates faw a vicious young Man 
walking by himſelf, “ take Care, ſays he, of lewd 
Company.“ Some Men are buſy in Idleneſs, 
and make Peace more laborious and troubleſome 
than War; nay, and more wicked too, when they 
& beſtow jt upon ſuch Luſts and other Vices, that 
even the Licence of a military Life would not en- 
dure. We cannot call thoſe People Men of Lei- 
ſure, who are wholly taken up with their Pleaſures 
E a troubleſome Life is much to be preferr'd before a 
& flothful one, and it is a ſtrange Thing for a Man to 
fear Death that has- buried himſelf alive, as Privacy 
without the Correſpondence of Friends is but a 
quick Interment. | 
Many. Men make a Boaſt of Retirement, which 
is in Fact nothing but a lazy Ambition, they re- 
treat that the World may talk of them, but they 
had better do it to ſpeak with themſelves, and this 
is no more than what we do by our Neighbours, 
I would enter into a ſtrict Scrutiny on myſelf, fit as 
my own Judge, be my own Accuſer, and puniſh 
my own Infirmities; I have no Ambition to gain 


the Plaudit of Mankind, for a great Man who quits 
3 the 


Wearineſs had caſt them, and fo does Luxury, 
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the World from a thorough Contempt of the . 
nities and Madneſs of human Life. I condemn g 
Body but myſelf, and to no Body elſe I appei 
Apply not then to me me for Advice, for inſtead g 


a Phyſician I am. but a poor Patient, I ſhall not e 


diſappointed if People ſay they are miſtaken in me 
aud took me for a happy and learned Man, but i 
is no ſuch Thing. May my Retreat be rather par. 
.don'd than envy'd ! A wiſe Man will act in bi 
Retirement like the Creatures that confound the 


Footing near their Dens leaſt they ſhould be traced, 
The Thief paſſes by the Cottage Door that is open, 
and thinks it too mean to obtain a Prize, but Seal 
and Bolts are a Temptation to the Robber and the 
Inquiſitive. The Man that confines himſelf clok 
to his Study, and fees no Company, furniſhes We 
Matter for public Diſcourſe ; a ſtrict and ſevere 


Retirement is an Invitation to Company to take 


Notice of it. 


We all know our own Conſtitutions beſt ; one 


Perſon's Stomach is eaſed by a Vomit or Purge, 


another's requires Nouriſhment rather ; bathing 
and compound Liquors are Poiſon to one that is 
gouty, and each takes Care of the Part that is moſt 
infirm; whoever has a nervous Diſtemper, or a 
lame Limb, is permitted to lie ſtill and attend his 
Cure, and ſhall not the Vices of the Mind have the 
flame. Indulgence. We muſt firſt remove all Ob- 


ſtructions as a Preparative ſor Philoſophy, with the 


Study of which, Buſineſs is incompatible ; we muſt 


.openly and frankly deny ourſelves to. every thing 


elſe. In Sickneſs we refuſe Viſits, confine ourſelves 


to our Chamber, and lay aſide all public Cares; and 


ſhall we do leſs when we apply to Philoſophy ? Bu- 
ſineſs is the Drudgery of the World, and only fit 


for Slaves, but Contemplation is the Work of wiſe 


Men; yet Solitude nor Company, and Converſa- 
tion 
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tion when we are weary of being alone, ſo that one 
is a Remedy to the other. In ſhort, this we may 
conclude, that there is not a more miſerable Wretch 
than the Man that is at a Loſs to ſpend his Time, 
his Thought is in a continual Fluctuation, his Coun- 
ſels unſteady, and he is always diſſatisfied with the 
preſent, and anxious for the future. Whereas he 
that makes a prudent Computation of his Hours and 
Buſineſs, is not only fortified againſt the common 
Accidents of Life, but is capable of improving the 
moſt ſevere providential Diſpenſations to his Advan- 
tage, and ſtands reſolved and firm under all Trials, 
getting the better of human Weakneſs. x 


—— 
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CHAP. XXI. 
To contemm Death is to make the Miſeries 
; / Life eaſy to us, 


: MONGST all the Taſks enjoin'd us by 
| Philoſophy, there is none harder than to get 
| over the natural Deſire of Life by deſpiſing Death, 
| it is very difficult to convince Mankind that there 
is no 5 in it, and the Prejudice of Education 
makes it almoſt inſuperable. What Succour then 
| ſhall, we ſeek ? What Arguments make uſe. of to 
encourage human Frailty, to ſmile undaunted at 
devouring Flames, and daringly defy the Point of a 
drawn Sword ? What Eloquence can obviate the 
univerſal Conſent of the People to fo dangerous an 
Error ? The ſophiſtical Subtleties of the Schools will 
all prove abortive, - they ſay many Things which 
carry a Poignancy, but have no Effect upon Rea- 
ſon. And I muſt indeed confeſs, that the Love of 
Life is a Chain which holds Mankind in general in 
L | Bondage. 
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Bondage. I do not propoſe making Death a trifling 
or indifferent Matter to us, for what with Self-loye 
and an innate Deſire, which we all have of Self- pre. 
ſervation, beſide a long Acquaintance between the 
Soul and Body; Friends may be uneaſy at parting, 
and Death may carry the Appearance of Evi, 
though in Fact it is no Evil at all; add to this the 
| Uncertainty of where we are to go, and the Dark. 
1 neſs of a future State; ſo that we die in Terror at 
| making an unknown Voyage, and Fancy forms the 
| moſt horrible Ideas of what we cannot underſtand, 
| and theſe Reflections will ftartle the meſt reſolute, 
| without ſome ſuperior Conſideration to ſupport 
him: This too is aſſiſted, not only by the Scruple 
| and Infirmities of Nature, but by vicious Wits d 
0 Men in all Ages, who have repreſented the other 
World as a Scene of the greateſt Horror, Yet ſuch 
| 


is the Love of Being implanted even in them, that 
allowing a State of future Reward and Puniſhment, 
they dread infernal Torments leſs than a total An- 
nihilation. 


But let us conſider a little what is the Ground of 
this Fear, Nature ſhrinks within us, and cries it is 
a terrible Thing to die ; but is it not better to ſuffer 
| once than fear it always? The whole Globe ſuffers 
| with me and before me. How many Iſlands and 
| Towns have been ſwallow'd up by the Sea, which 
f our Navigators daily ſail over? Have not whole 
Nations been entirely Joſt either by Inundations or 
Earthquakes ? And ſhall 1 be ala of my frail 
| Body ? Since I am ſure to die, and know that all 
f other Things are mortal, why ſhould I tremble at 
5 my laſt Gaſp? The Fear of Death makes us baſe, 
WM and troubles and deſtroys the very Life that we are 
[ ſo anxious to preſerve ; this magnifies all Objects, 
| and makes them appear formidable. Our Fate de- 
j pends upon a flying Moment, die we muſt, 2 
[i To hen 
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beben alone is uncertain 3 and why ſhould that per- 
plex us, ſince tis the Law of Nature, the Tribute 
due from Mortals, and a ſure Remedy for all Ills? 


We are only frighten'd at the Diſguiſe as Children 


WS a Vizor Maſk. Deprive Death of its horrid Inftru- 


ments, the Fire, the Axe, the Guards, and Execu- 


tioners with their Whips, Racks, Cc. take away 
all theſe pompous Circumſtances that accompany it, 
and Death is no more than what the meaneſt Slave 


# would contemn ; the Pain of it is nothing compared 


to a racking Fit of the Stone, if it be tolerable it is 


not great, and if intolerable it cannot laſt long. There 
is nothing natural to us which is eaſier than Death, 


our Entrance into the World takes up a longer 


Time than our going out ; and yet every Minute of 
our Liſe we may reaſonably expect it; one tranſient 


Moment does the Buſineſs, and ſeparates the Soul 


from the Body, why then ſhould we dread any 


thing ſo long that may be performed fo ſuddenly ? 


Neither is the Triumph over Death fo great a 
Matter as we imagine, for we have Examples of 
the meaneſt as well as the nobleſt Men, who have 
overcome this Fear. There was a Fellow to be ex- 
poſed on the Theatre, who, in Diſdain; thruſt a 
Stick down his own Throat and choak'd himſelf ; 
and another who could not endure the Shame on the 
like Occafion, 'who pretending to nod upon the 
Chariot, as if he were aſleep, caſt his Head be- 
tween the Spokes of the Wheel and kept his Seat 
'till his Neck was broke. The Emperor Caligula 
had a ſharp Diſpute with Canius Julius, and to cut 
the Matter ſhort, „Don't flatter yourſelf, fays he, 
for I have order'd you to be put to Death.“ Canivs 
inſtead of being diſmay*d, thank'd him for it, ob- 
liquely giving him to underſtand, that under his 
cruel Government Death was a Mercy ; nor could 
he have any Hopes of Life, for he knew Caligula 
L 2 ſeldom 
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ſeldom fail'd of keeping bis Word in that Caſe: 
When the Officer came with Orders for his imme- 
diate Execution, he was playing a Game at Cheſs, 
Canius received it with all the Indifference imagin- 
able, and calling the Centurion to him, only 
6+ defired him to bear Witneſs when he was dead 
% and gone, that he had the beſt of the Game.“ 
He was a Man greatly beloved and lamented; and 
after he had adviſed his Friends to uſe Moderation 
in all Things, he left them with this ſhort Fare- 
well, <* You are here diſputing about the Immorta- 
„ lity of the Soul, I am now going to be convinced 
of the Truth, if I make any Diſcovery upon that 
«© Point, you ſhall hear of it.“ | 

Do we not daily ſee that the moſt timorous Crea- 
tures, when they have no Hopes left of an Eſcape, 


oppoſe themſelves to all Dangers, Deſpair gives. 


them Courage, and Neceſſity overcomes Fear. So- 
crates was thirty Days in Priſon after his Sen- 
tence paſs'd, and had Time enough to have made 
away with himſelf, and ſo have prevented the Poi- 
ſon ; but he gave the World the Bleſſing of his Life 
as long he could, and took the fatal Draught in the 
Meditation and Contempt of Death, Marcellinus ina 
Deliberation on Death call'd a Conſultation of ſeve- 
ral Friends, one was fearful and adyiſed what he 
himſelf would do in ſuch a Caſe ; another gave his 
Opinion as he thought would beſt ſuit the 'T'emper 
of Marcellinus ; but at laſt one of them, a ſtout re- 
ſolute Man and a Stoic, reaſon'd the Matter after 
this Manner, << Why do you trouble yourſelſ, 
* Marcellinus? As if this were ſuch a mighty Buſt- 
„ neſs which you have in Hand! to live is nothing, 
it is a Benefit which your Slaves, nay, and your 
<< very Beaſts enjoy in common with you, but to 
die honeſtly and reſolutely that is the great Point 
$ in queſtion ? Conſider a little with yourſelf, is 

«© there 
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(. there any thing pleaſant in Life which you have 
„ not already taſted ? And all that is to come is but 


cs the ſame over again; are there not many in the 
„% World, that rather chufe Death than to ſuffer 
e a nauſeous Succeſſion and tedious Repetition of 
„ Vanities? '* He was ſo animated with this Way 


of thinking, that he baffled the Deſigns of his Per- 
ſecutors, and faſted himſelf to Death. Pacuvius 


was wont every Day to ſolemnize his own Funeral 
in an odd fort of Pageantry, when he had gorged 
S bimſelf, and ſwill'd to a beaſtly Excefs, he was 
carried from Supper to Bed, with Acclamations ec- 
choing through the Houſe, of, He has lived, be has 


E lived; What he did in Lewdneſs would become us to 


do in Sobriety and Prudence. If Heaven is pleaſed to 
add another Day to our Lives, let us thankfully re- 
cCeive it, but the ſecureſt Courſe of Happineſs is to 
compoſe ourſelves To- night, that we may have no 
anxious Dependance upon To-morrow. He that 
g 5 ſay, I have lived this Day makes the next clear 
Gain. Wo 
Diieath is the worſt that the Law's Severity or a 
Tyrant's Cruelty can impoſe upon us, and it is the 
= utmoſt Extent of Fortune's Dominion; if therefore 
= our Minds are fortified againſt that, we muſt be 
& ſuperior to all other Difficulties that are in the Road 
to it; nay, on ſome Occafions it requires more 
Courage to live than to die. The Man that is un- 
prepared for it ſhall be continually troubled, as 
much with vain Apprehenſions, as real Dangers, for 
it is not Death itſelf that is ſo dreadful, but the 
Fear that precedes it; when the Mind is thus per- 
plex'd every State of Life is diſagreeable to us, for 
we do not ſo much endeavour to avoid Miſchiefs as 
to run away from them, and the greateſt Slaughter 
is upon a flying Enemy. ls it not better to breathe 
our laſt at once, than to lie in Pain and Agony, 
ö | L 3 conſuming 
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conſuming piecemeal, and dreining the Fountaih 
of our Blood by Drops? Vet how many Wretche 
are there that would betray their native Country 
and their Friends, and proſtitute their Wives and 
Daughters only to preſerve a miſerable Carcaſe? 
The Child and the Lunatic have no Apprehenſion 
of Death, and it were a Shame that Reaſon ſhould 
not be as good a Security to us as Folly to them; 
but the great Matter is to embrace Death with a 
chearful Conſideration founded upon Virtue, for 
Life in itfelf is irkſome, and nothing but a continued 
Circle of eating, drinking, and fleeping. + 
The Miferies of Life, and the Apprehenſions of 
Death, put ſome People almoſt beſide themſelves, 
to think how they are to act between them; let us 
therefore arm ourſelves againſt this Calamity, which 
the Prince is as liable to as the Beggar. Pompey the 
Great had his Head taken off by Prolomey a Boy, and 
Photinus an Eunuch. Caligula commanded the Tri- 
bune Decimus to kill Lepidus, and Chereas did 2 
much for Caligula, Never- any Man was fo great 
but he was liable to ſuffer Miſchief as to do it. Has 
not a Thief or an Enemy your Throat at his Mer- 
cy? The meaneſt Servant has Power over his Maf- 
ter's Life, for whoever contemns his own Life may 
nt any Time be Maſter over another Perſon's; we 
find in all Hiſtories, that the Diſpleaſure of Servants 
Has been as fatal as that of T'yrants, and what avails 
it to fear the Power of any Man when the Thing 
we fear is in every Body's Power ? If I fall into an 
Enemy's Hands, and am condemn'd to grace my 
Conqueror's Triumph, what need I dread ? He but 
conveys me whither I ſhould have gone without 
him, that is, towards Death, which I have been 
upon the March to ever fince my Birth. The 
Fear of our laft Hour diſquiets and embitters all the 
teſt. Juſtice in all Countfies, for — 
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gainſt the Laws, condemns Men to a capital Puniſh- 
ment; look upon Death then in this Light as a 
general Sentence paſs'd on us all. And is it not 
deſpicable for any one thus adjudged in common 
with the whole World, poorly to petition, only that 
he may be the laſt brought to the Block ? How will 
ſome Men particularly ſhudder at Thunder, yet 
ſeem undaunted at other more imminent Dangers, 
as if that were all they have to fear? Is not a 
Sword, a Stone, or a Fever, equally as hazardous? 
Suppoſe the Bolt ſhould hit us, is it not braver to 
die with a Stroke than the bare Apprehenſion of 
it; beſide the Vanity of imagining that Heaven and 
Earth ſhould be put into fuch a Diſorder, only for 
the Death of one Man. A good and brave Man is 
unmoved with Lightning, Tempeſts, and Earth- 
quakes, but upon a good Account would perhaps 
voluntarily plunge himſelf into a Gulph, where o- 
therwiſe he' might only fall. The cutting a Corn, 
or ſwallowing a Fly may difpatch a Man, and what 
Matter is it, how great a Thing brings Death, 
ſince Death itſelf is ſo little? Life is but a ſmall 
Matter, but it is of great Importance to learn to 
contemn it; Nature that form'd us in due Time 
expells us, having provided a better Place for us. 
What is Death, but a ceaſing to be what we 
were before ? Like a Fire our whole Period is com- 
prifed in this, we are kindled and put ont again. 
To ceaſe to be and not to begin to be is the ſame 
Thing, we die daily, and even whilft we are grow- 
ing Life decreaſes, every Moment that flies ſteals 
away part of it, all that is gone is loſt 3 nay, we 
divide with Death the very Inſtant we live. As the 
laſt Sand in the Glaſs does not meaſure the Hour 
but finiſh it, fo the laft that we live does not make 
up Death but concludes it. Some People pray more 
earneſtly for Death than we do for Life, but that 
7 L 4 again 
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again is wrong, let us chearfully receive it, but not 
wiſh to ante: date it. 

But why are we thus anxious to live? What is 
it for? Can Pleaſures entice us? We haye taſted 
them ſo often, that now Satiety waits, on every 
Guſt, and there is ſcarce any Part of Luxury but 
We are acquainted with. No, ſay you, but there 
is a Love of our Country, and a focial Tie, that 
makes us uneaſy at leaving our Friends behind 
us.“ What is the ſum of all this, but that you 
are deſirous they ſhould o before you, as. for any 
thing elſe it is. the leaſt Far. of your Care; others 
plead in Excuſe, that they only deſire to lite to do 
more Good, and diſcharge the Duties of Life. Ts 
not Death the Duty of all our Lives? But the 
Truth is, we are unwilling to quit our Poſſeſſions, 
never conſidering that * cannot ſwim well 
with his Luggage. We are all alike fearful of 
Death, and ignorant of Life: But what is more 
ſhameful than to be ſollicitous upon the Brink of 
Security? If Death is to be fear'd at any Time, it is 
always to be fear'd; but the way never tofear it is. to 
have it always in Mind. To what End ſhould we 
put off that for a little while, which muſt unavoid- 
ably come at laſt? We follow in Succeſſion, and 
the dying do but purſue the dead ; Why then 
ſhould we tremble whole Years for what is done i in 
a Moment? How miſerable are thoſe People that 
ſpend their Lives in the diſmal Apprehenſions of 
Death? For they are beſet on all Hands, and every 
Minute in Dread of a Surprize, we ſhould therefore 
be as cautious as if we were in an Enemies Country, 
and expect our laſt Hour, not as a Puniſhment but 
as the Law of Nature. Life is like a Sea Voyage, 
where we are continually croſſing and daſhing a- 

ainſt each other, ſometimes we ſuffer Shipwreck, 
— whether we do ox no, we are always in f 
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and Expectation of it, and vrhen Death comes what 
is it but the End of our Journey or Paſſage? If we 
are afraid of Death, we ought to to fear old Age, 
nay, even Life itſelf, for he that would not die 
ought not to live, ſince Death is the Condition of 
Life; beſides, it is a Madneſs to fear a Thing that 
is certain, ſor where there is no Doubt, there is no 
Place for Fear. 5 | 2s; 
We are always repining at Fate, and even thoſe 
that exact the moſt rigorous Juſtice between Man 
and Man, are themſelves unjuſt to Providence. 
We are apt to ſay, why was ſuch an one taken away 
in the Prime of his Years? As if the Number of 
Years made Death eafy to us, and not the "Temper 
of the Mind. He that is defirous of living longer 
now, would be as loath to die an hundred Years 
hence; but which is moſt reaſonable, that we 
fhould obey Nature or Nature us? We muſt go at 
laſt, and therefore no Matter how ſoon. We are 
FE indebted to Fate for a long Life, but to Virtue for 
making a ſhort one ſufficient, and this Life is to be 
= meaſured by the Standard of Action not Time, for 
2 Man may die old at Thirty, and young at Four- 
© ſcore; ſome periſh before they die, and others ſur- 
vive even Death itſelf: How long I ſhall live is in 
© the Power of others, but it is in my own to live 
well. That Man who lives till he is wiſe, has 
lived the longeſt Space of Time. As to old Age it 
is but an Effect of Chance, and dying of it is no 
more. than going to Bed when we are weary. 
Death is the Touchſtone of Life, That only dif- 
covers our real Sentiments, and diſtinguiſhes Oſten- 
tation from Virtue. A Man may diſpute, cite 
Authorities, and talk learnedly, yet be unſound at 
Heart; but let us ſoberly attend to our Buſineſs, 
and ſince it is uncertain when and where we ſhall 
die, let us look for Death in all Places, and at all 
F 3 WY Times; 
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Times; we can never ſtudy a Point too much, of 

which we can make no Experiment to confirm our 
Knowledge. It is the higheſt Pitch of Virtue to 
difpatch the Buſinefs of Life before we die, and to 
expect Death in the full Poſſeſſion of all earthly 
Happineſs ; it is the true Sign of a noble Mind to 
be willing to die when Life is pleafant him; an 
honeſt Life is not a greater Good than att honeſt 
Death. How many brave young Men are by an 
Inſtinct of Nature carried on to great Actions, and 
even the Contempt of all Hazards? '' 

It is childiſh to leave the World crying and baw]- 
ing as we came into it; our Bodies, which are on- 
ly the Covering of the Soul, muſt be thrown away, 
as the After- birth is from the Infant; and when we 
are refined from that groſs Maſs, all Nature will be 
open to us, the Darknefs will be baniſh'd, and our 
Souls irradiated with Light and Glory, a Glory 
without Obſcurity, which will not only ſurround 
us, but exalt us to a Summit of Blifs, from whence 
we ſhall look down and fee Day and Night beneath 
us. If the bright Beams of the Sun dazzle our 
Eyes at this Diſtance; how ſhall we be able to be- 
bold the divine Light in its illuſtrious Origimal ? 
For this Bug-bear Death, which we ſo mach ſhrink 
and ſhudder at, is not a Determination but Inter- 
miſſion of Life, which will return again, the very 
Cauſes of Life are the Paths of Death; we fear that 
us we do an ill Fame, and what a Folly is it to fear 
Words? On the other Hand, ſome People are fo 
weary of Life that they are always wiſhing for 
Death; but take this for a Rule, that theſe wiſhers 
of Death never defire it in earneſt, they are a meer 
Contradiction; if they bave a Mind to live why do 
they with to die? If they have a Mind to die they 
may do it without talking of it; let us rather wait 
the divine Pleaſure and pray for Health and _ 
* 51 8 1 4 en 
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Y Men are-generally' more reſolute in the Article of 


are about the Circum- 
that Fate is inevit- 


of Death itfelf than - 
ſtances of it, for the 


able makes a Man couragious ; the flow Approaches 


of Death are moſt troubleſome to us, as we may 
ſce in à timorous Combatant, who, though he is 
faint at firſt, when be feels the Smart of his 
Wounds; will aim directly at his Opponent's Heart. 
And there are fome ſo fcarfnl, that they dread either 
to live or die, and this is the moſt deplorable Caſe 
of all; but for a Certainty on all Sides, let us come 
to this Coneluſion, * that the Fear of Death is a 
« continual Slavery, as the Contempt of it is an 
cc ee Liberty. xy 
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CHAP XXII. 


of PROVIDENCE, and Conſolations chi 
Death from the Neceſſity of tt 


T2 Life is only a Prelude to Eternity, where 


we are to expect another Original, and ano- 
ther State of Things, our Proſpect of Heaven here 
is at a great Diſtance, let us therefore expect with 
Courage the laſt Hour decreed us by Fate, what 1 
mean by the laſt is with Reſpect to our Bodies, not 
to our Souls. The Fleſh is a Burthen which muſt 
be dropp'd, and we muſt leave the World as naked 
as we came into it; and the Day which we fear to 
be the laſt in this World, is but our Birth-day 
to Eternity, and the only Paſſage to it; ſo that 
what we fear'd at a Diſtance as a deſtructive Rock, 
when we approach it proves a fafe and commodious 
Harbour, in many Caſes to be deſired, to be refuſed 
in none; and he that dies young makes the quicker 
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Voyage; we live as we ſail, ſome are becalm'd, 
others bear right away before the Wind; in our firſt 
Courſe we run our Childhood out of Sight, our 
Youth next, then our riper Years, and after all, 
old Age with a gentle Gale brings us to the common 
Port of all Mankind. Providence has allotted us 
more Ways out of the World than we have into it, 
and our whole Security is drawn to one Point the 
Article of Death; how many Bleflings are com- 
priſed in that narrow Compaſs; and although the 
Fruit of it does not ſeem to extend to the Dead, 
yet the Difficulty is over- ballanced by the Contem- 
plation of the Future. And if the whole Buſineſs 
of this World were to be buried in Oblivion, cr 
my Memory traduced, I will triumph in the Con- 
Teience of having diſcharged my Duty. How can 
that be an Evil in itſelf which puts an End to all 
other Evils? Yet it is no eaſy Thing for Fleſh and 
Blood to deſpiſe Life. Why ſhould not Virtue 
make us contemn it, ſince difappointed Paſſions will 
make ſome People do ſo? For we are to conſider 
that if Death comes, it is not permanent, One 
hangs himſelf for a Miſtreſs, another leaps from a 
Window 'to avoid a choleric Maſter, and a third 
runs away and ſtabs himſe;f, rather than be brought 
back again. To ſuffer Death is the inviolable Law 
of Nature, and it is a Comfort to know it can hap- 
pen but once; in the Mid'ſt of its moſt dreadful 
Agonies and Convulſions, we have this Conſolation 
that our Pain is near at an End, and we ſhalb foon 
be freed from all the Miferies of Life. We are ig- 
norant of what it is, and it would be Raſhneſs to 
condemn a Thing we do not underſtand ; but this 
we preſume, that it is either a Tranſition from this 
to a better Life, where we ſhail enjoy Tranquility 
in the Mankons.of the bleſt ; or elſe a Reduction to 
our firſt Principles, in which we can have no ay 
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of any Inconvenience. This World affords. No- 


ching immortal, many that are laſting, but every 
Thing comes to an End ſome: Way or other ; 
when the World itſelf then ſtands doom'd to a 
Diſſolution, what Arrogancs is it in Man to expect 
to live for ever ? It is unjuſt to diſpute with the 
# Giver, the Power of diſpoſing of his own Bounty, 


and a-Folly only to value the preſent. Death is as 


much a Debt as Money, and Life is but a Journey 
towards it; ſome difpateh it ſooner, others later; 
but all haſten to the ſame Period; the Thunder- 
bolt draws a Veneration even from thoſe whom it 
ſtrikes; a great Soul takes no Delight in» ſtaying 
with the Body, it conſiders its Original and whi- 
ther it muſt return. The Day will come that 
ſhall ſeparate this Mixture of Soul and Body, and 
part the human ſrom the divine; my Body I will 
leave on Earth where I found it, and will reſtore 
my Soul to Heaven, which would have been there 
already, but for the Clog that keeps it down. Why 
ſhould: we repine. at a ſhort Life, ſince we ſee 
= that, many Men have been the worſe for its Dura- 
tion, that might have died with Honour, if they 
had been ſooner taken away? How many that 
have given great Hopes in their Youth have proved 
diſſolute Men? Not to mention the Ruins, Ship- 
wrecks, Torments and Prifons that muſt abound 
more in a long Life than a ſhort one; in fine, 
Longævity is ſo deceitful a Bleſſing that if a Child 
were capable of judging, and had it in his Option to 
take or refuſe it, he would not accept of it. 
Human Prudence | ſhould chearfully embrace 
whatever Providence has made neceſſary; as there 
is a Neceſſity of Death, ſo that Neceſſity is equal 
and invincible z and no Man has a Cauſe of Com; 
plaint for that which every Man muſt ſuffer as well 
13 48 
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N when we auld; . are unwill. 

g, and notwithſtanding that Unwillingneſs we 
muſt, for Fate is fd, and the Decree is unavoid. 
able. Why ſhould we ftand trembling when the 
Time comes? why not as well lament. that we 
did not live-a thouſand. Years. ago, as that we 
ſhall not live a thouſand Years hence ? it is but tra- 
velling the common Road to the Inn where we 
muſt all go at laſt. It is but ſharing the Fate of 
thoſe that are gone before us, and knowing that 
our Succeſſors muſt do the fame; Nay, how many 
thouſands will perhaps expire with us at the ſame 
Moment ? Is it not better to yield voluntarily than 
be compelPd, fox he that will not follow ſhall be 


forced to it. The Sons of mortal Parents muſt 
expect a mortal Poſterity; and Death is the End 
both of high and low. We are helpleſs. from our 
Births, expoſed to the Injuries of all Creatures and 
all Weathers, and the very Neceſſaries of Life are 


deadly to us. We meet our Fate in our Diſhes, 
Cups, and the very Air we breath. Our Birth is 
inauſpicious, for we come into the World weep- 
ing, and in the Middle of our Defigns whilſt our 
tow'ring Thoughts are ſtretching to After-ages, 
Death comes with a filent Pace and cuts us off ; 
thus the longeſt Date we can boaſt, is but the 
Revolution of a few Years. One Man dies at his 
Table, another goes off quietly in his Sleep; a 
third is ſtabb'd in his Miſtreſs's Arms, a fourth 

by an Adder or cruſh'd by a Fall from a 
Horſe, We have ſeveral Ways to our End, but 
the End which is Death is gill the fame; whe- 
ther by the Sword, a Potion, or a Diſeaſe, ſtill it 
is Death. A Child that dies in fwadling Cloaths 
and an old Man at an hundred are mortal alike, 
the Time makes no Difference, the Space ** 
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BS the Cradle and the Grave is uncertain, if we com- 
pute Life by the Troubles an Infant's is long; if by 
= te Swiftneß of the Paſſage, the oldeft Man's ſhort; 
= the whole is 'flippery and deceitful, and nothing is 
certain but Death, yet we are all apt to complain 
| of that which never deceived any Man. Sener id 
© raiſed an immenſe Fortune from a ſmall Begin 
I ning, being endued with the Faculties both of get- 
= ting and keeping ; he was a Man very careful 
= both of his Eſtate and his Body, he gave me a 
Morning Viſit, and when he me, ſpent the 
= ret of the Day with a fick Friend; at Night he 
= was merry at „but was ſeized immediately 


© with 42 Quingey, which _—__— him in a few 


Hours. This Man had Money at Uſe in many 
= Places, and was thus cut off in the yery Height 
and Career of his Proſperity : How fooliſh is it 
then for a Man to flatter himſelf with long Hopes, 
and pretend to diſpoſe of Futurity? Even the pre- 


E fent Now lips by us, and there is not a Moment 


we can call our own. How vain is it therefore, 
to enter upon Projects, or to ſay to ourſelves, 
„TI purchaſe an Eſtate, build a ftately Manſion, 
44 ſettle my Affairs, and then retire and enjoy it? 
We are all liable to the fame Caſualties, equally 
| frail, and uncertain of To-morrow ; even at the 
Altar, where we pray for Life, we learn to die, 


reminded by the Sacrifices that are killed before us. 


There is a Seaſon appointed to all Things, they 
begin, they encreaſe, and - 5 The Heavens 
and the Earth grow old, and their Periods are fixed. 


We miſunderſtand the Appellation Death, it is but 


a Pauſe or a Suſpenſion, or rather a Progrefs of. 
Life, only our Thoughts tend downwards, and 
dare net Took forwards on what is to come. All 
ſublunary Things periſh, Empires and Cities _—_ 
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- theic Periods, and the Lime will, come when it 
will be doubtful, whether they ever had a Being, 
War will deſtroy;ſome, Luxury others, and Fire, 
Inundations, and Earthquakes the reſt; why then 
ſhould it trouble me to be the Fore- runner of an 
univerſal Diſſolution ? A great Mind ſubmits itſelf 
to Heaven, and waits with Patience its Decree. 
The good old Man, Baſſus, though ſinking to 
his Grave, bears it with a chearful Mind, He lives 
in a conſtant View of Death, and contemplates bis 
own End with more Serenity than he would do 
another Man's. To receive Death without Trou- 
ble is a hard Leſſon to learn, eſpecially in the 
Caſe of Baſſus. In other Deaths there is a Mixture 
of Hope; a Diſeaſe may be cured; a Fire quench'd, 
a falling Houſe either , propp'd or avoided ; a Par- 
don may interpoſe between the Scaffold and the 
Body, and a Wave may throw a Man aſhore after 
a Shipwreck, but in the Caſe of old Age, there 
is no. Room for either Hope or Interceſſion. Let 
us then look upon the Body only as an Inn, where 
we are to lodge to Night, and which To-morrow 
we ſhall quit : Thus a frequent Thought of Death, 
will arm us againſt. the Neceflity of it; and this 
can be no idle Employ, for we ſhall certainly 
want it. He that is Proof againſt Poverty, may 
perhaps, come. to live in Plenty; a Man may 
ſtrengthen himſelf againſt Pain, yet enjoy a per- 
fect State of Health; againſt. the Loſs, of Friends, 
and never loſe any; but he that fortifies himſelf 
againſt the Fear of Death, will have Occaſion to 
employ that Virtue, A wiſe and good Man will 
look to his Manners and Actions, and rather ſtrive 
to live well than long; he does not conſult whe- 
ther he ſhall die ſoon, well-knowing that Death 
brings us to Immortality » | + wr 64 
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CHA P. XXIII. : 
2 2 ons againſt the Death of Friends. 


FTER conquering the Fear of Death our- 


F ſelves, the moſt ſenſible Calamity that can 
befall an honeſt Mind, is che Death of a Friend, 
nor is the World fo abandoned, but we. may find 


© ſome Inſtances of theſe who have generouſly pre- 
ſetred a Friend's Life to their own; yet Virtue, 


and a due Conſideration of Providence; may make 
this Affliction light to us. 


Nature and Juſtice allow us to lament a departed 


Friend, we may pay a Sigh, or Tear to his Me- 
mory, Vue a profuſe or perverſe Sorrow is  ridi- 
culous. Public Lamentations are more the Effect 
of vain Glory than Grief, and to be ſadder in Com- 
pany than alone, ſhews rather an ambitious Mourn- 
= wg than a pious one; for in this Extravagance 
F of Paſſion, many Things will occur that are ra- 


ther Matter of Laughter. Time, indeed will cure 


1 all, but it is better done by Moderation and Wis- 
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; dom. Some People time their Mourning, leaſt; 
# Grief ſhould eſcape them, and the Shew of it is 


commonly greater than the Grief itſelf; when any 
Body approaches, their Groans and Outcries eccho 
through the whole Houſe, but when they are alone 
and in private, they are quiet and ſtill; if any; 
Body comes neax them, they act over all the Farce of 
Grief again, and practiſe the Forms of Agony, till 
Company and Converſation carry it off. It is not 
Nature that guides us in this Reſpect, but an auk- 
ward Imitation of others; if our Tears could move 


inexorable Deſtiny, there would be ſome Colour 
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for ſpending whole Days and Nights in Sadne; 
and Mourning, and the Solemnities of Woe. By 
as Fate is inevitable, and nothing can be returnel 
from the devouring Grave, all this Grief is to 6 
Purpoſe. Yet I would not be thought to be an A.M 
vocate for Inſenſibility or Apathy. * | 
It is a Mark of Brutality, not Virtue, to be un WE 
moved at the Separation of familiar Friends and 
Relations; in ſuch Cafes we have no Power over 
ourſelves, our Tears will flow involuntarily, and we 
ought not to forbear, yet we ſhould not exceed the 
Bounds of Decency, becaufe other People do; ani WE 
thus limited it is an Eafe to the Mind. E 
A wiſe Man ſubmits to Grief in ſome Caſes, 
and in others it is unavoidable, as in the ſudden 
Surprize of ill News, at the Death of a Friend or 
the like; or when we embrace an Acquaintance, 
going to ſuffer immediate Death; bere there is 
natural Neceſſity of weeping and trembling. We 
may be allowed likewiſe to indulge our Sorrows, 
at the Remembrance of the Kindneſs or Conver- 
ſation of a dead Friend; Generoſity and Joy too, 
will ſometimes occaſion Tears to low. We favour 
one and the other overcomes us, but we are not 
upon any Terms to force them; they may flow 
of their own accord, without derogating from the 
Dignity of a wiſe Man, who though he ebeys Na- 
ture, preferves his Gravity: There is a Decorum 
to be kept up even in weeping, for exceſſive Sor- 
row is as fooliſh as ' profuſe Laughter 3 we may as 
well bewail our Trees ſhedding theit Leaves, as 
ä ce oliere In he 
ſdn i repair them, or put others in their 
Places; but Fate is not to be moved with Tears 
badger” yen we may accuſe it but cannot alter 
it. We may go to the Dead, but they cannot 
xeturn to us, and if Reaſon does not put an End 
925 * to 
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to our Sorrows, Fortune never will. This Life 
adminiſters various Occaſions of Grief ; Poverty 
I pinches one, Ambition fills another with Anxiety, 
and the Miſer fears the Wealth he coveted z one 
parent is troubled for the Loſs of his Children, 
another for the Want of them; ſo that we ſhall 
fooner want Tears than Matter to j them ; 
let us therefore be ſparing of what we 


Y great à Call for. I muſt confeſs, that in the Se- 
paration of Friends, there is ſomething of Uneaſi- 


ſo that we rather impoſe Sorrow upon 
than ſubmit to it, as ſome People will cry when 
they have Company, and when no Body looks on 
all is well again; to mourn without Meaſure is 
Folly, and not to mourn at all is Inſenfibility ; 
an equal Temper guided by Piety and Reaſon is 
beſt, neither to be elated nor depreſſed ; be that 
can curb his Fears or Tranſports at Pleaſure is ſafe. 
The Sorrows that exceed the Rule of Modeſty de- 
viates to Intemperance, yet Piety will ſometimes 
difpenſe with good Mariners. The Loſs of an 
only Son or = particular Friend, affects us nearly, 
and there's no oppoſing the firſt Guſt of this Paſ- 
ſion; but if we give ourſelves wholly up to La- 
mentations, we are to conſider, that though ſome 
Tears deſerve our Compaſſions, a 1 & is 
ridiculous; a fudden Emotion of Grief finds Pi 

and Comfort, but if we perſiſt in it too long, 
is look'd upon as counterfeit or ſooliſn, and ex- 
ceſſive weeping for the dead, is an Affront to the 
living z would you require a juſtifiable Cauſe of 
"mourning, grieve when good Men come to an ill 
End, or Virtue is depreſs'd by the Petulance of 
Fortune, though even this ſhould not be extrava- 
\vagant+;' for if they ſuffer reſolutely their gy 
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and Example gives us Delight, or if meanly, we 
have the leſs Reaſon to be troubled at their Loſs, 
The Man that dies chearfully, deſerves my Plaudit 
rather than my Tears, and he that dies whining)y 
does not deſerve them; I would bear the Death of 

my Children and Friends with the ſame Conftancy 
that I would expect my own, and neither lament the 
one nor fear the other, 

If we * er how often Friends are ſunder'd, 
the liying will employ our Time more than the 
dead; and we may commonly obſerve, that the 
deepeſt Mourners are thoſe that leaſt value their 
Friends when living; their extravagant Raving 
are all Oſtentation to gain the Opinion of the 
World. Some, that pretend to be Philoſophers, 
confound Sorrow and Pleaſure together, and define 
Grief to be only the perverſe Delight oſ a reſtleſs 
Mind. We will allow that there are ſome which 
find Joy even in Tears, but which is the moſt bar- 
barous, to be wholly inſenſible of the Death of a 
Friend, or to ſeck Pleaſure in Grief when a Son 
perhaps is burning, or one that we dearly love 


expiring ? To forget our Friend entirely, or bury 

his Memory with his Body, or to lament his Lol 
extravagantly, is equally bad. We may reduce it 
to this Point, the departed Friend is either ſenſible 
and would not have his Friend tormented, or be 
is ignorant of it; if he cannot feel it, it is ſu- 


3 if he does, it is unacceptible to him. 
Reaſon cannot prevail, let Reputation, for im- 


moderate mourning, leſſens a Man's Character; and 

it is ſhameful to ſrek à Remedy for Grief, only 
from being tired with it. In Time the moſt ſtub- 
born Grief will leave us, if Prudence does not di- 
nn to leave ne, nu 


0 , 6 nn 
. * 


Another Queſtion is, whether we grieve for our 


f myſelf for the Loſs of him that is either happy, or 
Inot at all in Being; if the firſt, it is Envy, if the 


pany again, and to repeat the Joys we have ſhared 
in his Converſation, and his Image is preſent with 
us where-ever we go. All I can obſerve is, that 
if the Loſs is ſo great, the Virtue that overcomes 


to one Man is common to all, *tis unjuſt to com- 
plain, and ſince all the World is moving that 

Way, why do we not mourn. for ourſelves that 
are to fallow, as much as for thoſe that are gone 
before, though in Strictneſs they are not gone 
but ſent, and notwithſtanding they loſe many Things, 
they are at the ſame Time freed from Fear, An- 
ger, Jealouſy, Envy, &c.. And he is not more 
boppy in deſiring Nothing, than miſerable in what 
he has, loſt, We don't mourn becauſe. a Friend 
is abſent from us, and what is Death more than 
Abſence ? we have loſt one Bleſſing, but we have 
many left, and ſhall not theſe SatisfaCtions ſupport 
us 20aipſt a trivial Sorrow? 

The Comfort of having a Friend may be taken 
away, but no Body can deprive us of having had 
one; as there is a Tartneſs in ſome Fruits, and 
a Bitter in ſome Wines that pleaſe us, ſo there is 
a Mixture in the Remembrance of Friends, when 
the Loſs of their Company is ſweeten'd by the 
Contemplation of their Virtues. We accuſe Pro- 
vidence wrongfully, when we reflect upon a Friend's 
being taken away, without acknowledging the Be- 
nefit of his being once given us. Let us there- 
fore make the beſt of our Friends whilſt we have 
them, for how long we ſhall keep them is uncer- 
tain, 
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riend's Sake or our own ? Why ſhould I afflict 


it will ſhine the brighter; if grieving will do no 
good, it is idle to grieve ; and if what has happen'd 


latter, Madneſs ; we are apt to wiſh for his Com- 


ag38: Fa HArTYLirt. Part 1, Wn. * 
tain. I have loſt a hopeful Son, but how mam 
Fathers have been deceived in their Exp ectatiom 
And how many noble Families have been deſtroy 
by Luxury and Riot? Yet the Lofs of a Son 1, 
othing, compared to that of a true Friend: We 
are ungrateful for what is paſt in Hope's of what 
to come, as if that which is to come would not 
quickly be paſt too; the paſt we are ſure of, we 
may receive Satisfaction it is true, both from that W- Ge 
and the future. Memory delights in one, and Ex- 
pectation the other; only it is a Chance, whether ö 
the future will ever happen, and it is impoſſible to i n 
rob us of what has been. be = 
But there's no dealing with the firſt Tranſports ehen 
of Sorrow, our talking irritates and inflames the 
Grief, as an improper Medicine does a Diſeaſe; We 00 
if we ſtay till the firſt Violence of it is over, it . 2” 
will be more tractable and endure handling: Thoſe e 
People whoſe Minds are weaken'd by long Felici- 
ty, may be allowed to groan and complain; but it 
is otherwiſe with thoſe who have done Nothing but 11 
encounter d Adverſity all their Lives, for a long Se- 0 
ries of Misfortunes carry this Good with them, WW ©* 
that though they vex us for a conſiderable Time, ch 
they harden us at laſt; a raw Soldier ſhrinks at © 
every Wound, and dreads the Surgeon more than 
an Enemy; but the Veteran ſees his own Body 2 
cut and lacerated, with as little Concern as if it ” 
were another Body's :* With the fame Reſolution 
we ſhould endure our Misfortunes, for all our Ex- 
perience is good for Nothing if we have not learned 
to be miferable ; Diverſions, Sports, and Enter- 
tainments cannot cure us, when they are over we 
Mall relapſe again, therefore it is better to over- 
come Sorrow than delude it. ot) 2 


CHAP. 


WC:nſolations againſt Baniſhment and bodily 


Pain. 


T is the great Blefling, of. Virtue to advance 
Good from Evil, and to convert Misfortunes 
Tinto Benefits. There is no Condition ſo wretched _ 
you'll ſay, as for a Man to loſe the Freedom of his 

own Country; yet we meet with Multitudes every 

Day that do it voluntarily upon different Motives, 
either Ambition, Buſineſs or Delight, or Curioſity, 

Luxury, Vanity, and Diſcontent. Some to exer- 

cCiſe their Virtues, others their Vices: Suppoſe we 
go from a fertile pleaſant Country, to a rocky bar- 
ren Ifland ; though the People are barbarous and 
the Climate intemperate, the Exile ſhall doubtleſs 
find ſome Strangers that inhabit there for Plea- 
© ſure, The Mind of Man is naturally curious 
and reſtleſs, which is correſpondent to his divine 
Original; for the Heavens are always in Motion, 
the Orbs and Stars are continually revolving and 
changing their Places according to the Law and 
Appointment of Nature. But you will find Fault 
perhaps, becauſe there are are no Woods, no Ri- 
vers, no Gold nor Pearl, no Opportunity for 
Traffic or Commerce, and ſcarce Proviſion enough 
to keep the Inhabitants from ftarving : But is this 
a ſufficient Cauſe for Complaint ? if you cannot 
indulge Luxury or Exceſs in Palaces, or artificial 
Grotto's, your humble Cottage is under the Pro- 
tection of Heaven, and that Retreat conſecrated 
by an honeſt Man, under the Guard of his Virtue, 
is more noble than the moſt magnificent Structure. 
Why then ſhould any Man think Baniſhment grie- 
| f Vous, 
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vous, who takes ſuch Company along with him 
If we ſpeak df Neceſſities, there is no Place hy 
affords ſufficient for them; if we want Supg, 
Auities, no Kingdom can ſuffice our Wiſhes. | 
is the Mind that makes us rich in a Deſart, au 
if the Body is kept alive, the Soul may enjoy 4 
Felicities in Abundance... The Removal from os 
Spot to another, is Nothing to a Man wh 
Thoughts can riſe above the World; all Natuft 
is open to his View, and he can look which Wy 
he pleaſes; for wherever he is, he has the ſame 
Matter to work upon. The Body is but the Pri. 
ſon or Clog of the Mind, it is Subject to Puniſh 
ments, Robberies, and Diſeaſes; but the Mind i; 


Aacred, ſpiritual, and liable to no Violence. Are you Nit v 
afraid of wanting Garments, or Covering in Bu. an i 
niſhment ? The Body is as eaſily cloathed as fed, the 
and Nature has made nothing hard that is neceſ- is h 
ſary; but if we can't do without Embroideries and fron 
rich Veſtments, it is not Fortune's Fault that we whi 
are poor but our own: Or ſuppoſe a Man fhoull witi 
have all reſtor d to him back again that he has loſt, ever 
it will ſignify nothing, for he will want more to one 
fatisfy his Deſires afterwards than he did before to plat 
ſupply his Neceſſities; inſatiable Deſires are more a we 
Diſeaſe than a Thirſt. Ko | | 0 
Let us come cloſer to the Point: Where's that nels 
People or Nation, that have not changed their Place takt 
of Abode ? Some by the Fate of War, others have the 
been caſt by Lempeſts, Shipwrecks, or other Ac- WF Lib 
cidents upon unknown Coaſts ; ſome have been go 
forced abroad by Peſtilence, Sedition, Earthquakes, an ] 
or a Sur-charge of People at home ; ſome travel int 
to ſee the World, others for Commerce; but in ene. 
fine, it is clear that upon ſome Reaſon or other, gud 
the whole Race of Mankind have ſhifted their baz 
| | | | Quarters, ol 
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W Quarters, changed their very Names as well as their 
Habitations, inſomuch that we have loſt the very 
Memorials: of what they were; and what are all 
theſe Tranſportations of People, but public Baniſh- 
ments? The very Founder of the Roman Empire 
was an Exile, the whole World has been tranſ- 
ported, and one Mutation | treads upon the Heels 
of another. What is agreeable to one Man's Sto- 
mach, is Poiſon to another's, and he that proſcribes 
me to Day, may be drove away himſelf To-mor- 

row; we have however this Comfort under our 
Misfortunes, we have the ſame Nature and Provi- 
dence, and we carry our Fortune along with us. 
This Bleſſing we owe to the Almighty Power, give 
it what Appellation you pleaſe; either of a God, 
an incorporeal Reaſon, a divine Spirit or Fate, or 
the unchangeable Cauſe of Cauſes and Effects. It 
is however ſo order'd, that nothing can be taken 
from us, but what we can well ſpare, and that 
which is moſt magnificent and valuable continues 
with us. The Heavens are over our Heads where- 
ever we go, and are no farther diſtant from us in 
one Place than another, aand whilſt we can contem- 
plate theſe Glories, what matter is it what Ground 

we tread-upon ? | 
On the other Hand, in the Caſe of Pain or Sick- 
nels, it is only the Body that is affected, it may 
take off the Speed of a running Footman, or bind 
the Hands of an Artificer; but the Mind is at 
Liberty to hear, learn, teach, adviſe, and do other 
good Offices. A Man that is patient in Pain, is 
an Example to the Public; Virtue may exert itſelf 
in the Bed, as well as in the Field; and he that 
encounters the Terrors of Death, and corporal An- 
guiſh, is as great a Man zs he that generouſly 
hazards his Life in a Battle; a Diſeaſe may bar us 
of ſome Pleaſures, but it prone” us others; Drink 
| 4 | * 
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is never more agreeable to us than when we are 
in a Fever, nor Meat than when we are heartily 
hungry. The Patient may be forbidden ſome ſenſual 
Satisfaction, but no Phyſician can prohibit the De- 
lights of the Mind; ſhall we call a ſick Man mi- 
ſerable, becauſe he muſt give over his Intempe- 
:ance and Gluttony, and comply with a ſoberer and 
leſs expenſive Diet? or, becauſe he muſt abandon 
his Luxury which is a Diſtemper of the Mind as 
well as the Body. It is troubleſome, I know, to 
abſtain from the Pleaſures we have been uſed to, 
and to endure Hunger and "Thirſt, but in a little 
Time the very Appetite is loſt, and then it is no 
Trouble to be without what we cannot deſire. 
Diſeaſes are commonly attended with great Pains, 
but if they are of long Continuance, they have 


Intermiſſions, and give us Reſpite ; if ſhort, and 


violent, they either diſpatch us, or conſume them- 
ſelves ; ſo that they are either made tolerable by 
their Intervals or ſhorten'd by their Extremity. 
So merciful is the ſupreme” Being to us, that our 
Torments cannot be ſharp and laſting ; a nervous 
Diſorder is the acuteſt Pain, but it carries its Eaſe 
with it by quickly making us ſtupid and inſenſible. 
Let us, in Caſes of Extremity fortify our Minds 
with the moſt eminent Inſtances of Patience and 
Courage, and armed with their Examples turn our 
Thoughts from our Afflictions to the Contempla- 
lation of Virtue ; ſuppoſe it to be' the Stone, the 
Gout, nay, the Rack "itſelf, many have © endured 
it without a Groan, or ſpeaking a Word, without 
ſo much as aſking Relief, or anſwering a Queſtion. 
Some have laugh'd at their Executioners in the 
midſt of their Torture, and provoked them to uſe 
their Skill in Cruelty, which nevertheleſs they have 
derided, Of all Diſeaſes I look upon the Aſthma 
to be moſt Vexatious ; the Phyſicians call it the 

Meditation 
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Meditation of Death, as being rather an Agony 
than a Sickneſs ; but when it comes to a Conclu- 
ſion, the Fit does not laſt above an Hour, as no 
Body is long in expiring. Three Things make 
Sickneſs grievous to us: The Fear of Death, 
Bodily Pain, and the Intermiſſion of our Pleaſures ; 
the firſt is to be imputed to. Nature, not to the 
Diſeaſe ; for Death is as much the Conſequence 
of Life as Sickneſs, and even has ſometimes pro- 
long'd Man's Life. 


F 
Poverty accompanied with Wiſdom is a 
Bleſſing, not a Misfortune. 


O Man can be called poor, that has what 

he wants within himſelf, and this can be 
called the only true Way to Wealth; Nature will 
be ſatisfied, but whatſcever is beyond is precarious 
and not neceſſary. It is not her Buſineſs to grati'y 
a vicious Palate, but to ſatisfy a craving Appetite ; 
the coarſeſt Bread will do when a Man is heartily 
hungry, and Water will ſuffice to quench his 
Thirſt ; and as well out of the Hollow of his Hand, 
as the moſt ſuperb Veſſels of Plate. To teach a 
Man Poverty, and at the fame Time promiſe him 
Riches is to deceive him; but ſhall I call him 
poor that wants nothing, though he is more in- 
debted to his Patience for it than his Fortune ? Or 
can you deny him to be rich, whoſe Wealth can 
never be taken away? Which is the beſt to have, 
much, or enough; he that has much, deſires more, 


which ſhews that he has not yet enough ; but 


he that has enough is at reſt? Or can any Man be 
M 2 reckonꝰ d 
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he that thinks ſo; and he that thinks ſo, makes 


reckon'd poor, for not having that which may ex- 
cite Envy and cauſe his Baniſhment, or for which 
his Wife or Son may poiſan him? And yet he ig 
poſſeſſed of that which gives him Security in War 
and Quiet in Piece; the contented Man can never 
be paor, nor tbe avaritious rich. Alexander after 
all His Conqueſts, weep'd that he had no more 
Worlds to ſubdue ; he wanted more when he had 
got all ; and what was fufficient for human Nature, 
was not enough for one Man ; the richeſt Man 
that ever liv'd may be poor in my Opinion, or 
any Body's elſe; but he that aſks no more than 
Nature requires, neither feels Poverty, nor fcars 
it, and even the moſt indigent will find ſome Things 
ſuperflueus ;z the Felicity of thoſe whom the World 
calls happy is a falſe Splendor, which only dazzles 
the Eyes of the Vulgar, but our rich Man finds 
kis Happineſs within. 1here's no Ambition in 
Hunger and Thirſt : Let there be Food, and no 
matter for the Table, the Diſh, and the Servants, 
nor with what Meats Nature is ſatisfied; thoſe are 
the Torments of Luxury, that rather ſtuff the Sto- 
mach than fill it; they ſtudy rather to create an 


Appetite than allay it. We muſt not ſay, This 


Thing is not handſome, that's common, t'other 
« offends my Eye, Nature provides for Health, 
not Delicacy ; when the Trumpet ſounds a Charge, 
the poor Man knows he is not aim'd at; when 
there is a Fire, his Body is all he has: to look after; 
if he is to take a Journey, there's no crouding the 
Streets, or thronging about rhe Door for a parting 
Compligent ;/ he lives at the preſent, without pro- 
viding for the Morrow; the temperate rich Man 
is but his'Counterfeit, his Wit is quicker, and his 
Appetite calmer, | 

No Man finds Poverty a Trouble to him, but 


it 
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it ſo; the rich Man ſometimcs' chuſes to travel at 
his Eaſe, with leſs age, and fewer Servants. 
Does not he eat many Frmes, as little and as coarſe 
as the Labourer in the Field? Does he not for 
his own Pleaſure, and to taſte Variety, feed ſome- 
times upon the Ground, and uſe only earthen Veſ- 
fels? Is he not a Madman then that always fears 
what he often deſires, and dreads the Thing that he 
tikes delight to imitate ? He that would know the 
worſt of Poverty, let him compare the Looks of 
the rich and poor, and he ſhall find the poor Man 
to have a ſmoother Brow, and to be more merry 
at Heart; or if any Trouble befalls bim, it patſes 
over like a Cloud; whereas the good Humour of 
the other is either counterfeit, or his Melancholy 
deeply fixed, and the worſe, becauſe he dares not 
publicly own his Misfortune, but weuld ſeem like 
a happy Man even in whilſt the Cancer is preying 
upon his Vitals ; his Felicity is but perſonated, and 
if he he were ſtripp'd of his Ornaments, he would 
be contemptible. None of ous will buy a Horſe 
without taking of his Trappings, and examining, 
carefully for fear of being cheated: z and ſhall we 
take the Eſtimate of a Man by his Fortune and 
Quality ? No, for where there is much Ornament 
we are always to expect ſome Infirmity hid under it, 
He that is — contented in Poverty, would not in 
Plenty; for the Fault is not in the Thing, but in 
the Mind; for if you remove the ſick Man from 
the Cottage to the Palace, he ſtill carries his Diſ- 
eaſe along with him; but what can be happier than 
a Condition of Mind and Fortune, from which we 
cannot fall; in the worſt of Times he lives ſafe 
from Informers, Thieves and 'Sy ts; how 
happy is he that owes nothing but to himſelf, and 
what he can either pay or refuſe ? He is not poor 
that has but little, but he that covets more, and to 
5 M 3 have 
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have our Neceſſaries ſupplied is a Degree of Plenty; 
is it not better to find Satiety in Want, than 
Hunger in Abundance ? It is not the Encreaſe of 
our Fortune, but the Abatement of our Appetites 
that makes us rich; it is poſſible for a Man to con- 
temn Riches in his own Coffers, as well as in an- 
other Man's, though it is a great Temptation to 
have them under the ſame Roof with us. He is a 
great Man that is temperate in the midſt of Plenty, 
but he is more ſecure that is free from that 'Temp- 
tation, for there is no Room for deſigning Men to 
work upon him; yet it is vain for a poor Man to 
preach up a Contempt of Wealth, or for a rich 
Man to extol the Benefits of Poverty; becauſe it 
is unknown how either of them would behave in 
a contrary Condition. The beſt Proof is, the doing 
of it by Choice, not by Neceffity ; for the Prac- 
tice of Poverty in Jeſt, is a Preparation towards 
bearing it in Earneſt ; the Premeditation makes it 
not only tolerable, but delightful ; for by that 
Means we have Security, without which nothing 
can be comfortable. Poverty is a Bleffing, if we 
take it only in'this Light, that it is ſure to make 
vs diſtinguiſh our, Friends from our Foes ; for at 
that Time every Man leaves us, but thoſe that ſin- 
cerely love us, and for the Honour of it we mult 
obſerve, that it was both the Foundation and Cauſe 
of the Roman Empire. 4 26 | 

All I would defire is, that my Poverty may not 
be burthenſome to myſelf, or make me ſo to others; 
I would be neither neceſſitous, nor opulent; a 
gentle Mind with a Mediocrity of Fortune, will 
preſerve us from Fear or Envy, which: is a deſira- 
ble Condition, for no Man wants Power to do Miſ- 
chief; we do not duly conſider the Bleſſing of co- 
veting nothing, and being full in ourſelves, without 
depending upon Fortune; with Parcimony little 
& 01 .— | 18 
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is ſufficient, and without it nothing ; and Fruga- 
lity niakes'a poor Man rich. He that has leaſt to 
lofe, has leaſt to fear; and thoſe are better ſatisfied 
whom Fortune never favour'd, than thoſe whom ſhe 
has forſaken; a Medium between Poverty and 
Plenty is beſt : The Body is to be indulged no far- 
ther than for Health, and rather mortified than not 
kept in Subjection to the Mind. It is neceſſary to 
provide againſt Hunger, "Thirſt, and Cold, and 
ſomething to ſhelter us; but no matter whether it 
is Turf, or Marble, for a thatch'd is as dry as 
A gilded Roof; in ſhort, the future is uncertain, 
and I had rather beg of myſelf not to dekire any 
Thing, than of Fortune to beſtow it, 


Ch, xxv. 
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P A R T II. 
of AN G E *. 
CHAP. I. 
Deſeriptien of Anger, as an unnatural 
Vee, and only to be found in Men. 


OV ATTS has often required me to 
write a Treatiſe on the Subject of fub- 
duing Anger, and it ſeems to me 2 
Taſk highly Praiſe-worthy and de- 
ſerving cf the Public to tame this 
Monſter ; it being a Paſſion very much to be 
fear'd, as of all others moſt brutal and outragiou: ; 
there is ſcarce any beſides this, but have ſome In- 
tervals of Reſt and Quiet; but Anger is always 
reſtleſs and in an Extravagance of Pain, void or 
Humanity, and burning with a feveriſh Thirſt of 
Blood, regardleſs of itſelf to hurt another, and % 
greedy of Revenge that to accompliſh that, it 


often 


ven 
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often ruſhes on to its'own Deſtruction, The ſage 
Phyſician. before he undertakes a Cure, examines 
well the Nature of the Diſeaſe, and why ſhould not 
this Method be proper as well in the Diſeaſes of 
the Mind as the Body ? Let us therefore, in the 
firſt Place, conſider what Anger is. 

The Stoies define it to be © a Defire of pu- 
« niſhing another for ſome Injury done.“ To this 
it is objected, that we are oftentimes angry with 
thoſe Who never hurt us, though they may have 
a Deſign, of ſo doing, therefore Anger does not 
always ariſe from the Injury done ; but I fay, 
| they have already hurt us in Thought, and the 
| Injury that is conceiv'd is as bad as done. Again, 
it is faid, that Anger cannot be a Defire of pu- 
| niſhing, becauſe the meaneſt People are angry with 
the moſt exalted whom they can neither think nor 
{ hope topuniſh. To this we reply, firſt, that Anger 
is the Defire, not the Power and Faculty of Re- 
| „and we often defire Things that we are not 
able to accompliſh ; in the next Place, no- Body is 
| fo deſpicable, but he may have the Power of ** 
ing the greateſt Man alive. 
| Ariftotle's Definition differs not much from ours, 

for be ſays, that Anger is a Deſire of return: 
ing Sorrow for Sorrow.” It is argued againſt 
W that Beaſts are angry, though neither pro- 
voked hy an Injury, nor moved by the Deſire of 
any Body's Grief or Puniſhment; for though they 
_ it, 1 * don't deſire it; but to this it m 
be ſaid, that Beaſts e Thing but Man, 
are void of Anger, which though it is at Enmity 
with Reaſon, yet never ſubſiſts but in reaſonable 
Creatures; Beaſts indeed have an Impulſe of Rage 
and Fierceneſs, as they are more intempe rate in 
ſome Pleaſures than Men, yet they can no more 
be angry, than luxurious or ambitious. The mute 
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Animals are not without certain Images of human Wl «the | 
Affections, they have their Liking and their Aver. WW by 0! 
ſions, but neither their Virtues nor their Vices; 
as their whole Form both outward and inward are 
widely different. They have an odd Kind of 
Fancy, and a Voice too, but inarticulate and con- 
fuſed, and incapable of thoſe Variations which are 
familiar to us. Wiſdom and T are pecu- 
liar. to Man alone; and though the Brutes have 
their Fears and Anxieties, their Terrors and Diſ- 
appointments, but all without Reflection; they 


are incenſed by ſome Objects, and quieted by rio 
others; and when they are irritated or affrighted a! 
to the laſt Degree, remove but the Occaſion, they al 
Fall to their Meat again, lie down, and take their Wi 
Reſt. 5 ne 
- Hunger is a Vice directly contrary to Nature, di 
for it divides inſtead of joining, and in ſome L 
Meafure diſappoints the Deſign of Providence in c 
forming Man ; we were born for Society, and the 0 
Help of each other, but Anger teaches us De- | 
ſtruction inſtead of Union; the one is beneficial * 


to us, the other miſchievous; the one ſuccouts 
even Strangers, the other preys upon the deareſt 
Friends; one ventures all to ſave another, but An- 
ger will ruin itſelf, to drag another into Perdi- 
tion; Nature's Works all tend to the Benefit of 
Mankind, but Anger is a pernicious cruel Vice; 
tor mut:al Love, not Fear, is the indiſſoluble Tic 
of Mankind, | 

There are fome Motions which look like Anger 
that cannot properly be called ſo ; as the Paſſions 
of the People againſt the Stage Fencers, when 
they don't diſpatch themſelves ſo ſoon as the 
SpeCtators would have them; they think it a Con- 
tempt of their Authority, if the Brothers of the 
Blade do not immediately throw themſelves upon 


the 
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the Point of the Sword, they ſhew their Uneafineſs 
by their Countenance and Geſture, and every Spec- 
tator is changed into an Adv But this cer- 
tainly is not Anger, though it is very like it, there 
is ſomething of a childiſh Humour in it, who if 
they get a Fall will not be ſatisfied till they beat the 
Ground, they are angry without a Cauſe, or Injury; 
they are deluded by imaginary Strokes, and pacified 
with counterfeit Tears, and a falſe Sorrow is ap- 
peaſed with as falſe a Revenge. 

To deſcend to the particular Branches and va- 
rious Sorts of Anger would be unneceſlary, there is 
a ſtubborn, a vindictive, a quarrelſome, a violent, 
a froward, a ſullen, a moroſe kind of Anger; then 
we have this Variety in Complication too, one goes 
no further than Words, another proceeds imme- 
diately to Blows, à third breaks out into reproachful 
Language, and ſome are contented with barely 
chiding and complaining, and there are a thouſand 
other Species of this manifold Miſchief, 
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N E Queſtion here will be whether Anger 
ariſes from Impulſe or Judgment? That is 
whether its Motion is ſpontaneous, or, as many 
other Affections are from within us, and comes we 
know not how; and the Diſquiſition of this will 
lead us to higher Matters. | 

The firſt Motion of Anger is indeed involuntary 
and a kind of menacing Preparation towards it, the 
ſecond deliberates, as if it would ſay this _ 
b - . 1 ; | u 
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ſhould: not paſs without Revenge, the third is im- 
potent 40+ itſelf, and right or wrong | reſolves upon 
Vengeance; the firſt Motion is not to be avoided, 

nor indeed the ſecond, any more than yawning for 

Company, Cuſtom and Care may leſſen it, but 

Reaſon cannot overcome it; the third, as it riſes 

upon Conſideration muſt fall ſo too, for the Mo- 

tion that proceeds with Judgment may be ſuppreſs'd 

by Judgment; a Man thinks himſelf . injur'd and 

hath a Mind to be reveng'd, but for ſome Reaſon 

lets it reſt, this is not properly Anger but an Aﬀec- 
tion oveteruled by Reaſon, a kind of Propoſal diſap- 
proved; and what are Reaſon and Affection but 

Changes of the Mind, for the better or the worſe, 

Reaſon deliberates before it judges, but Anger pales 
Sentence without Deliberation: Reaſon keeps only 
to the Point in View, but Anger ſtarts at every 

Accident, it bafflles Reaſon, and bears down all 

before it. In Brief then, we define Anger to 
„be an Agitation of the Mind, that proceeds to 
«< the Reſolution of a Revenge, the Mind aſſenting 
to it.“ There is no Doubt but Anger is moved 
ot the Appearance of an Injury, but whether that 
Motion be voluntary or involuntary is the Point in 
Debate; though it ſeems maniſeſt to me, that An- 
ger does nothing but where the Mind goes along 
with it; for firſt to take an Offence, then to medi- 
tate a Revenge, and after that to lay both Propoſe 
tions together, and ſay to myſelf, as this Injury is 
done I muſt do myſelf right, all this can never be 
without the Concurrence of the Will; the firſt 
Motion indeed is ſingle, but all the reſt is Delibera- 
tion and Superſtructure: There is ſomething under- 
ſtood and condemned, an Indignation conceived, 
and a Revenge propoſed, and this cannot be with- 
out the Agreement of the Mind to the Matter in 
Deliberation; the Drift of the Queſtion is to know 
| the 
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the Nature and Quality of Anger. If it be bred in 


us it will never yield to Reaſon, for all involuntary 
Motions are inevitable and invincible, as an Horror 


or ſhrugging when cold Water is ſprinkled upon us, 


the Hair ſtanding. on an End at a Fright, or being 
ſuddenly ſurpriſed with ill News; Giddinefs at the 
Sight of a Precipice, or bluſhing at lewd Diſcourſe, 
in theſe Caſes Reaſon can be of no Service; but 
Anger may undoubtedly be overcome by Caution 
and good Advice, for it is a voluntary Vice, and 
not like one thoſe Accidents that befalls us as 
| Frailties of our Humanity; amongſt which muſt 
be reckon'd the firſt Motions of the Mind, after 
the Opinion of an Injury received, which is not in 


the Power of human Nature to avoid, and this it is 


that affects us upon the Stage or in a Story; can any 
Man read the Death of Pompey without Indigna- 
tion? The Trumpet's Sound rouzes the Spirits and 


inſpires us with Courage. We are grieved to ſee 


| the Shipwreck even of an Enemy, and Fear ſur- 


prizes us as much in other Caſes; but all theſe Mo- 


tions are not ſo much Affect ons as Preludes to them; 
the claſhing of Arms or beating of a Drum excites 
| a War Horſe, and a Piece of a warlike Muſic per- 
form'd by: Xenophantes, would make Alexander take 
his Sword in his Hand; in all theſe Cafes the Mind 
rather ſuffers than acts, and there it is not an Affec- 
tion to be moved, but to give Way to that Motion, 
and to follow willingly what was ſtarted by Chance, 
theſe are rather Impulſes of the Body than Affec- 
tions. The braveſt Man in the World may look 
pale when he puts on his Armour, and his Heart 
may flutter before the Battle joins; but theſe are 
only Motions, whereas Anger is an Excurſion, and 
propoſes Revenge or Puniſhment, which cannot be 
without the Mind, as Fear flies, ſo Anger "—_ 
4 1 : | an 
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h. i 
and it is not poſſible to reſolve either upon Violeng had 
or Caution; without, the Concurrence of the Will, =. 
—ä (—Ä— YL — — Notw! 

re | any 
Wes. wp 7 of - te ws 1 | that h 
Alan Ove? | 8 Pollio 
I is poſſible to ſuppreſs Anon; Mo! 
, TOW SA0I13V Bot nö YE ee thi 
QW vyainly do they talk that pretend we can. Y « w} 
not govern Anger, when there are many i * | 
our Faults that are harder than our Duty ; Di el A 
cipling will tame the wildeſt AﬀeCtions, and there N 
is hardly any thing which the Mind vill do but f fee 
may do; there needs no greater Argument to be f th 
convinced of this than the Inſtances of ſeveral Per. 5 7 Uli. 
ſons both Powerful and Impatient, that have ma. 10 4 
ter d thai Hd e net? ; Ls 
Pifftratus, was abuſed for his Cruelties by Tra. ** 
Syppus when he was in Liquor, and being urged by a = 
his Flatterers to make an Example of him, gave *. 
this Anſwer, Why ſhould I be angry with 2 1 
Man that ſtumbles upon me blindfold ? And tis 


indeed moſt of our Quarrels are of our own making, 
either by Miſtake or Aggravation, Anger ſome - ſar's 
times comes to us, but we go often to that, and WW 2 
inſtead of rejecting we call it. | 
Auguſtus was a great Maſter of his Paſſion, for We 
when Timagenes an Hiſtorian wrote ſeveral ſevere WW \ 
Things againſt his Perſon and Family, which pleaſed Cha 
the People as Pieces of raſh Wit generally do; 7 
Cæſar adviſed him ſeveral Times to forbear, and 7 
when that had no Effect upon him he forbade him 
the Court; after this, Aſinius Pollio gave him En- 
tertainment, and he was ſo well beloved in the City O. 


that every Man's Houſe, was open to him, | whatever bre 


r 
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he had wrote in Praiſe of Auguſtus be recanted and 
burnt, and openly profeſs'd himſelf Cæſar's Enemy: 
Notwithſtanding this, Augiſtus never fell out with 
any Man that received him, only once he told Pollio 
that he had taken a Snake in his Boſom; and as 
Paollio was going to excuſe himſelf and offer'd to diſ- 
card him that Moment if Cæſar pleaſed. << No, 
„ fſays Cæſar, make your beſt of him, for do you 
0 think that I will contribute to the parting of you 
„ who made you Friends? For: Pallis was angry 
with him before, and only then entertain'd him 00 
cauſe Cæſar had diſcarded him. 
Nor did this great Emperor eheck Anger only i in 
& himſelf, but compell'd his Courtiers to do the ſame ; 
of this we have a remarkable Inſtance in Vedius 
& Pollio, who, when he had on a certain Time in- 
vited Augu//us to Supper with him, one of his Boys 
had the Misfortune to break a Glaſs, Vedius taking 
it as an high Affront, reſolved not to puniſh him in 
a common Manner, and therefore order'd him to 
be ſeiz'd and thrown into a great Pond to feed his 
Lampreys. Would not any one at firſt View take 
this for Luxury? But it was downright Cruelty ; 
the Boy broke from them and flung himielf at Cz- 
E /ar's Feet, only begging that he might not die fuch 
a2 Death as that; Cæſar was ſurprized at ſuch an 
uncommon Barbarity, and order'd firſt the Boy to 
be releas'd, then all the reſt of the Glaſſes to be 
broke, and the Pond to be fill'd up, In this 
Chaſtiſement Cæſar made a good Uſe of his Autho- 
rity, for Nothing but a predominant Fear could 
have maſter'd this ſanguinary Diſpoſition in Pollio, 
for, ſhall a Man give human Fleſh for a Banquet 
to Fiſhes,. afterwards to feaſt upon them himſelf ? 
Or is the Life of a Man of no more value than a 
broken Glaſs? 
| Cambyſes 
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Camliyſas was a Prince very much addicted 9 
Wine, £rexaſpes one of his Favourites took th 
Liberty to tell him of it, ſaying that Ebriety was, 
ar in a King on whom the Eyes of | 

People are fix d, and that when he indulged in tha MB 

Exceſſes he had no Command of himſelf. «+ Nov, 
«« ſays Cambyſes, to ſhew you your Error, I wil 
4 prove to you that after drinking I have the Ut: 
«< of my Hands and Eyes, as well as if I wer 
«< ſober, upon this he drank to a higer Pitch than 
ordinary, and order'd the Son of his Reprover to g 
out and ſtand on the other Side of the Threſhod 
with his Left Arm over his Head, „and now, fa 
« he, if I have a good Aim, have at the Heart d 
% him.“ He ſhot, and upon diſſecting the young 
Man, they found that the Arrow had ſtruck him to 
the very Heart. What do you think now, ay; 
« Cami yſes, is my Hand ſteady or not? Apoll 
himſelf, replies Præxaſpes, could not have outdone 
it. Now which was the greater Impiety of the 
two, the Murther itſelf or the Approbation of it 
How baſe was it for him to take the Heart of bis 
Son, yet reeking and panting under the Wound, 
for an Occaſion of Flattery? Why did not Camiy/e: WR, 
make an Experiment upon the Father, to try if be. 
could have mended his Shot? It was a moſt un-. 
manly Violation of Hoſpitality in the King, but the 
Commendation. of the Fact was worſe than the 
Crime itſelf. Yet this Example of Prexayþes proves 
ſufficiently that a Man may ſuppreſs his Anger, for 
he did not fo much as give the King an ill Word, 
or make a Complaint, but he paid dear for his Ad- 
vice, and had better have let his Maſter alone in his 
Cups he would then only have drank Wine inſtead 
of Blood; thus we may ſee that it is a dangerous 

Office to offer Council to intemperate Princes. 5 
N ut 
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hut on the contrary, even in Princes themſelves, 
We have met with very agreeable Inftances of Mo- 
ration, as in Amigonus, when ſome of his Soldiers 
re railing at him one Night; and there was but 
Hanging between them, "Antigonus overheard 
Dem, and putting it gently aſide, gave them only 
his cool Reprimand, << Soldiers, take a little more 
Care leaſt the King ſhould heat you.” And tie 
ume Night hearing forge of them curing him for 
ringing them ſo foul a Way, he went to them, 
Ind without telling them who he was help'd them 
Put of it, „ Nowe fays he, you may be allow'd to 
curſe him that brought you into the Mire, pro- 
vided you bleſs him that took you out of it.“ 
Harpagus was commanded to expoſe Cyprus upon 
Mountain, but the Child was preſerved, which 
hen Myuges came afterwards to underſtand, he 
Tutte Harodyus to a Diſh of Meat, and when he 
Pad eat his fill he told him it was à Piece of his own 
Pon, and uſk'd him how he liked the Seaſoning ? 
N hatevef pleaſes your Majeſty, ſays ſays Harpogus, 
gnuſt pleaſe me, and wiſe made no Words of it. 1. 
; moſt certain that we might govern our Anger if 
ve would, for the ſame Thing that galls as at home, 
Fire us no Offence at all abroad, and there can be 
o Reaſon aſſign d, but we are patient in one Place 
ind froward in another. 
wes of Macedon, the Father of Alexander, cer- 
tainly met with a great Provocation from the Athe- 
en Ambaſſadors, for after he had received them 
Fry graciouſly, and deſired to know what there 
as that he could do to oblige the Athenians ? Pe- 
rec hares one of the Legates told him, that the 
greateſt Obligation he could confer on them would 
be to hang humſelf ; the Attendants were ſo enraged 
at this Inſolence, that they were going to ſeize him, 
wut — order) d him to be diſcharged, and ad- 
dreſſing 
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drefling hope to the reſt, of the Ambaſſad 
1 — K e ſays he, that it is wy 
r Things than to hear and for 
Occaſions! not in this alone, but ſeveral ; 
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icht who | 
H a, ſhort Madneſs for their vi lt uf 0 
= _ that it is an hard Matter to know oi _ 
rom. e other, the Indicatidns of AY ee are vm” 
erce, and threatenin e 9 E 
Aſhes, 1. Be the next 3 red 25 577 han 
dee Randes a wrinkled Forehead, violent Motion ; An 
= 2 and perpetually in Action, fnap : * 1 
2 Joints, ſtamping with the Feet te ; wy 
ing V ing, . trembling Lips, a forced and quei 5 mY 
— 3 the broken, with deep ani Ly; 
ers ighs, and ghaſtly Looks; the Veins wel f 
54. — pants, the Knees knock together, and mo 
Di . other Incidents that are common to both rey 
* — s; neither is Anger a bare Reſemblance 
—4 _ but many Times an irrevocable Tran "0 8 
ch 2 itſelf; how many Perſons hare Wy} 
ARE d of who have loſt their Wits in 
— — 
us 20 arold i for if the pune je an — 
nger be ſo) hideous, how deform'd — that mi- _ 
ferable Mind, be Qiat_harras'd with ic? It imme ves 
diately 
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ately baniſhes Counſel, Friendſhip, 0 and 
dod Manners; there can be no Room either for 
e Exerciſe of Reaſon, or the Offices of Life, it 
rns Beauty into Deformity and the calmeſt Coun- 
s into Fierceneſs, and even diforders our Gar- 
Pents, he muſt certainly then be mad, who has 
dt all Government of himſelf, and is toſs'd back - 
Wards and forwards by his Fury as by a Tempeſt; 
wc is the Executioner of his on Revenge and the 
Murtherer of his neareſt Friend, the ſmalleſt Mat- 
er moves him, and makes him inſociable and thac- 
Weſlible, it is violent in all Things, both to itfelf and 
thers, and is predominant over all Paſſions. - 

If the Impulſe of Beaſts can be called Anger, we 
Way obſerve, that the moſt terrible and dangerous 
Wnongſt them are made ſtill fiercer by it; the Boar 
N oams, champs and whets his Tuſks ; the Bull toſſes 
Wis Horns in the Air, {| and tears up the 
round with Feet; the Lion roars and laſhes him- 
elf with his Tail; the Serpent ſwells, and there is 
omething ghaſtly and dreadful in the Aſpect of a 
nad Dog. How unnatural is it then for a Man to 
' ndulge a Violence that not only turns a Man into a 
Heaſt, but renders even the Brutes mare miſchievous? 
A Vice that carries with it neither Pleaſure nor 
Profit, Hanour nor Security, but on the Contrary 
Neſtroys all the Purpoſes and Comforts of our ra- 
tional Being. Some will have Anger to be founded 
yon Greatneſs of Mind; but at this Rate Impudence 
may as well be called Courage; whereas one is 
proud the other brave, one gracious and gentle the 
other rude and furious; at this Rate too we may 
aſcribe Magnanimity to Avarice, Luxury, and 
Ambition, which are all but fplendid Nothings 
without Meaſure and Foundation; there is nothing 
Great but what is Vertuous, nor indeed · truly Great 
but what is compoſed and quiet; and Anger is but a 
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wild impetuous Blaſt, an empty Tumour, the I 
| Infirmity of Women and Children, a brawlin 
| clamorous Evil, and the more Noiſe the leſs Cy 
| rage, as we find it commonly that the bold 


" ANGER i neither uſeful nor allewat!: 
1 N the firſt Place Anger is as unwarrantable as 11 


unjuſt, for it falls many Times upon the wry 
Perfon, and diſcharges itfelf upon the Innocent i 
ſtcad of the Guilty, beſides the Difproportion oli 
making the moſt trivial Offences capital and pr, 
niſhing an inconſiderate Word, perhaps with T. 
ments, Fetters, Infamy or Death. It allows 
4 Man neither Time nor Means for a Defence, bu 
[ Judges a Cauſe without hearing it, and admits of uM.” 
1 editation ; it flies in the Face of Truth itſelf, 1M 
it be of the adverſe Party, and turns Obſtinacy ni 
an Error into an Argument of Juſtice ; it do. 
every thing with Agitation and Tumult; where 
Reaſon and Equity can bring whole Families tt 
condign Puniſhment if they are culpable, and eve 
| extinguiſh their Names and Memories without ay 
| Indecency either of Countenance or Action. | 
[ In the next Place it is unfociable, for it ſpars 
neither Friend nor Foe, but tears all to Pieces an 
caſts human Nature into a perpetual State of War; 
it diſſolves the Bond of mutual Society, and frighten 
our Companions and Friends from coming near uW 
it renders us unfit for the ordi Offices of Lite 
for we can neither govern our Tongues, Hands 
k nor any Part of of our Body; it tramples _ | 
De 4s 7 a |; 


"Tongues have the fainteſt Hearts, 1. 
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aws of Hoſpitality and Nations, makes every 
an his own Judge, and violates all Things, 
uplic, and private, ſacred and profane. 5 
Laſtly, it is ineffectual and unprofitable. We 
re apt to cry, it is a ſad Thing to put up theſe 
Pories, it is impoſſible to bear them. As if 
Iny Man that can bear Anger, could not bear 
In Injury, which is much more ſupportable. There 
Ire ſome who plead in Excuſe for Anger, that it 
oes good by keeping People in Awe, and ſecures 
Man ſrom Contempt, never conſidering that it 
more dangerous to be fear'd than deſpis'd. If 
In angry Man could do all that he menaces, the 
Wnore terrible, he is ſtill the more odious, and 
n the other Hand, if he wants Power, he is 
be more deſpicable, for nothing is more ridi- 
Eulous than a choleric Huff, which no Body heeds. 
Wain, if Anger is to be valued becauſe Men fear 
Wt, ſo are Toads, Adders, and Scorpions ; it makes 
s lead the Lives of Prize-fighters, and makes us 
Pontinually fighting together; we hate the happy, 
Peſpiſe the miſerable, envy our Superiors, and in- 
Wult our Inferiors. | 
Too be angry at all Offenders, is to make our- 
ebes the common Enemies of Mankind; and is 
ot ſuch a Proceeding very weak; we may as well 
ee angry that our Thiſfles do not bring forth Ap- 
ees, or that every Pebble in our Grounds is not 

an oriental Pearl. Tf we are angry with Men be- 
auſe they knowingly offend, why not with Infants 
too that do it innocently ? It is laudable to rejoice 
Wor any Thing that is well done, but to be tranf- 
Wported for another Man's doing ill, is narrow and 

ſordid; nor is it agreeable to the Dignity of Vir- 
tue, to be either angry or ſad, The Mind when 
tainted is like an'Ulcer, the leaſt Touch or Mo- 
tion towards it, makes us ſhrink and 7 164 
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When we chooſe a Sword, we take care that Some 
is well mounted and fitted to the Gripe, and will. Loſ 
ſhould be as _ in engaging with the Exceſal t a £ 
of ungovernable Paſſions. The Speed of an Hor auld 
alone does not pleaſe us, unleſs we can turn uch fe 
ſtop him when we will; it is a Sign of a Wea r Cor 
neſs and a Kind of- ſtumbling, for a Man to u ect 
when he-intends-only-to Walk; and it behoves us v Perk 
have the ſame Commands of our Minds as of cu it of 
Bodies. Beſides that the greateſt Puniſhment u Pipute 
an Injury is the Conſcience of having done it, , mu 
no Man ſuffers more, than he that is left to th ; eſolut 
Pain of Repentance. How much better is it ty # the 
compoſe Injuries than to revenge them? For lhe Aut 
does not only ſpend Time, but the Revenge of on: imſelf 
Injury expoſes us to more: In ſhort, as it is unte N Nonduc 
ſonable to be angry at a Crime, it is as fooliſh to bend Vi 
angry without one. | [ ew t 
Some will ſay, May not an honeſt Man the he ob: 
© be allowed to be angry at the Murder of h»either 
% Father, or a Rape committed on his Siſter oWModef 
“% Daughter? ”” No, not at all; I will defenlo har 
my Prrents, and re-pay the Injuries done them ;Mtronge 
but Piety, not Anger ſhould move me to it. IMs no 
will do my Duty without Fear or Confuſion, o the 
will not rage nor weep ; but diſcharge the Office hat a1 
of a Man without derogating from the Dignity Nut tt 
thereof. If my Father be aſſaulted, I will endez- Whroug 
vour to reſcue him; if he be killed, I will do hs ere 


Memory Right,. not in any Tranſport of Paſſion, {Wbut in 
but in Honour and Conſcience ; and what need 1s 
there of Anger, when Reaſon anſwers the End 
better. A Man may be temperate and yet vi- 
gorous, and raiſe- his Mind according to the Oc- 
caſion, more or leſs ; as a Stone is thrown ac- 


cording to the Diſcretion and Intent of the it dey 
Caſter. - | does 
fears Some 
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Some 1 J have ſeen quite outragious for 
Los of a Monkey, or à Spaniel, and is it 
e a Shame to da the ſame for a Puppy that we 
zuld do for a Friend, or cry like Children, as 
Jach for a Bauble, as we would for the Ruin of 
r Country f This is rather an Infirmity than the 
ect of nend For a Man, indeed to. ęxpoſe 
Perſon for his Prince, his Parents, or his, Friends, 
Wt of a Senſe of Honeſty or Duty, is withoutt 
Diſpute a wotthy and glorious Action; but, then 
muſt be done with Sobriety, Calmneſs, and 
| eſolution. It is high Time to convince the World 
Ir the Unworthineſs/of this Paſſion, ſince it has 
Authority and Sanction of no leſs than Ari 0 
Wimſclf to recommend it, as an Affection 9 
onducive to all heroic Actions that require oY 
Ind Vigour. Now in Oppoſition to this, we will 
ew that it is not at all profitable, by laying open 
the obſtinate and unbridled Madneſs of it; a Vice 
seither ſenfible of Infamy nor Glory, without either 
Modeſty or Fear, and if it paſſes once from Anger 
o harden'd Hatred, it is incurable. It is either 
oe than Reaſon or weaker, if ſtronger there 
no contending with it; if weaker, Reaſon will 
Wo the Buſineſs without it. Some will have it, 
What an angry Man is good natur'd and ſincere, 
| ut they miſtake, for he only Jays himſelf open, 
Brough Heedleſneſs and Want of Caution. If it 
ere good in itſelf, the more of it the better ; 
ut in this Caſe, it is the worſe-for an Increaſe, 
Pd a wiſe Man does his. Duty without the Aid 
Jof any Thing that is ill; *tis objected too, that 
the moſt generous Creatures. are moſt prone to 
Anger; but we are to conſider that Reaſon in Man 
bs Inſtinct in Beaſts, and that without Diſcipline, 
it deviates into Audaciouſneſs and Temerity. Nor 
does the ſame Thing affiſt all, for if Anger helps 
| the 
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the Lion, Fear ſaves the Stag, Swiftneſs the Hay, 
and Flight the but Man is to take Ex, 
ple from his great Creator, who is never anyy 
not from the Creatures. And yet it is not ami 
fometimes to counterfeit Anger, as upon the Stay, 
or the Bench, and ſometimes in the Pulpit, when 
the Imitation is more effectual than the Thing i, 
felf ;* but it is à great Error to take this Paſſiq, 
either for a Companion, or an Aſfiſtant to Virtu, 
for it makes a Man incapable of thoſe neceſlin 
Counſels, by which Virtue is to govern herſelf 


Thoſe are falſe and inauſpicious Powers, and on 


deſtructive of themſelves, which ariſe only from 
the Acceſſion or Fervour of a Diſeaſe; Reaſon 
judges rightly, Anger will have whatever it do 
to be right ; and when it has once enter'd upon: 
Miſtake, is never to be convinced, but prefers ; 
Pertinacy in the greateſt Evil, before the moſt ne- 
ceſſary Repentance. 

Some ſay, that Anger inflames and animates the 
Soldier, that it is a Spur to bold and arduous Un- 
dertakings, and that it were better to moderate 
than wholly ſuppreſs it, for fear of diſſolving the 
Spirit and Force of the Mind. To this I anſwer, 
that Virtue does not need the Help of Vice, but 
where there is any Ardour of Mind neceſſary, we 
may rouſe ourſelves, and be more or leſs briſk and 
vigorous as there is Occaſion, but all without An- 
ger ſtill. *Tis a Miſtake to ſay, that Anger is ne- 
ceſſary for a common Soldier, and not for a Com- 
mander, but I ſay, it is bad for both; as to the 
firſt, if it hears Reaſon, and obeys Orders it is 
not properly Anger, and if it does not, it is con- 
tumacious and mutinous. By this Argument, a 


Man. muſt be angry to be valiant, covetous to be 
induſtrious, and timorous to be ſafe, which make: 


our Reaſon confederate with our Paſſions, and it 
# wy 
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is all one, Whether Paſſion be inconſiderate or Rea- 
ſon ineffectual; but it is ſo far from being of Uſe 
or Advantage in the Field, that. it is more dange- 
rous there than any where elſe; for War is to 
be managed with Order and Caution; not Preci- 
tation and Fancy. Whereas Anger is heedleſs 
and headſtrong, and the. Virtue only of barbarous 
Nations, which though their Bodies were ſtronger 
2nd hardier, were ſubdued by the Moderation and 
Diſcipline. of the Romans. The Earth does not 
hew a balder Nation than the Germans, none 
are braver upon a_Charge, or more capable of 
enduring. Heats, and; Colds ; Arms are their only 
Delight and Exerciſe, for which they deſpiſe every 
Thing elſe; yet in an Encounter with our moſt 
effeminate Man Troops, they are broken and 
deſtroy'd through their own andiſSplin'd Teme-_ 
rity, The Huntſman is not angry with the wild 
Boar that he purſues. A good Swordſman keeps 
himſelf upon his Guard, and watches his Oppor- 
tunity; whereas Paſſion lays a Man open, and it 
is the principal Leſſon in the Fencing-ſchool to 
learn not to be angry. If Fabius had been cho- 
leric, Rome had been loſt, and before he conquer'd 
Hannibal, he overcame himſelf. If Scipio had been 
angry, he would never have left Hannibal and his 
Army, who were the proper Objects of his Diſ- 
pleaſure, to carry the War into Africa, and ſo 
compaſs his End a more temperate Way; and yet 
his Sedateneſs was charged upon him as Want of 
Reſolution. And did not Scipio Africanus the 
ſame when he ſpent ſo much Time before Numan- 
tia, to the common Grief-both of his Country 
nd of himſelf, though he reduced it at laſt by 
ſo miſerable a Famine, that the Inhabitants deſtroy'd 
hemſelves, and left neither Man, Woman, nor 
hild to ſurvive the Ruins? If Anger may be 
5 N ſail 
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ſaid to make a Man valiant, ſo may Wine, Frenzy, 
and even Fear itſelf; for the greateſt Coward when 
deſperate, does the greateſt Wonders. But ſuppoſe 
we allow that Anger by Accident may have done 
ſome good, why, ſo have Fevers removed ſome 
Diſtempers, but that Remedy is monſtrous which 
we are indebted to a Diſeaſe for; Poiſon haz 
even preſerved ſome ; a Fall from a Precipice has 
ſaved the Lives of others, ſo has a Shipwreck. or 
a. Tempeſt ; but does it therefore follow, that we 
are to recommend ſuch Experiments to common 
Practiſe. | : 

« What then, ſay you, ſhall I not be angry 
<c when there is an avowed and proſtitute Diſſo- 
< lution of Manners ; when Clodius ſhall be pre- 
«« ferr*d, and Cicero rejected; Loyalty broke upon 
«© the Wheel, and Treaſon fit triumphant upon 
„ the Bench; is not this a Subject to move the 
«© Choler of any virtuous Man? ** No, by no 
means Virtue will not allow one Vice to be cor- MW is tc 
rected by another, or that the greater Crime of W upon 
Anger ſhould preſume to puniſh a leſs. Virtue their 
makes a Man ſerene and chearful, and it is be- ſhoul 
neath the Dignity of a Philoſopher to be tranſported IW a litt 
with either Grief or Anger, beſides that the End or \ 
of Anger is Sorrow, the conſtant Effect of Dil- W equal 
appointment and Repentance. But to examine it W is ſt: 
more narrowly, if a Man muſt be angry at public from 
Wickedneſs, the higher Pitch that it riſes to, the per's 
greater muſt be his Anger, and whilſt there is any of tl 
in the World, he muſt never be pleaſed ; now this may 
entirely makes his Quiet dependant upon the Hu- out 
mour or Manners of others ; there is not a Day Leg, 
but the choleric Perſon will have ſume Cauſe of ſion, 
Diſpleaſure either from Men, Accidents, or Buſi- mad 
neſs. He can't ſtir out of his Houſe but he ſhall }W out 
meet with Criminals of all Sorts, the covetous, MW fon, 

5 perfidious, 
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perfidious, and contentious; Children perſecuting 
their Parents, and Parents curſing their Children; 
the Innocent accuſed, the Delinquent acquitted, 
and the Judge doing the very Thing in the Cham-- 
ber that he condemns upon the Bench; in ſhort, 
wherever there are Men, there are Faults, and 
upon theſe Terms, Sacrates himſelf, would never 
bring home the ſame Countenance that he carried 
out with him. Ee 
If Anger were allowable in any Caſe, it would 
be againſt -an incorrigible Criminal under the 
Hands of Juſtice ; however probable this may 
ſeem, it is not ſo, for Puniſhment is not a Mat- 
ter of Anger but Caution. The Law is without 
Paſſion, and ſtrikes Malefactors as we do Serpents 
and venomous Creatures, for fear of a greater Miſ- 
chief: It demeans a Judge to expreſs any angry 
Motions in his Looks, Words, and Geſtures, 
when he pronounces the fatal Sentence. For he 
is to condemn the Vice, not the Man, and looks 
upon their Wickedneſs without Anger, as upon 
their Proſperity without Envy ; but though he 
ſhould not be angry, Humanity may move him 
a little, without derogating either from his Place 
or Wiſdom. Our Paſſions vary, but Reaſon is 
equal, and it were a great Folly for that which 
is ſtable, faithful, and ſound, to ſeek Aſſiſtance 
from that which is uncertain, falſe and diſtem- 
per'd; if the Offender be incurable take him out 
of the World, that if he will not do good, he 
may ceaſe to do evil; yet this may be done with- 
out Anger. Does any Man hate an Arm or a 
Leg, when he cuts it off, or reckon that a Paſ- 
ſion, which is only a miſerable Cure? We knock 
mad Dogs on the Head, and remove ſcabby Sheep 
out of the Fold; yet this is not Anger, but Rea- 
ſon, {till to ſeparate the ſick from the ſound: ; 
N 2 Juſtice 
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Juſtice cannot be angry, nor does the Puniſh- 
ment of fooliſh wicked Men require an angry Ma- 
giſtrate, for the Power of Life and Death muſt not 
be managed with Paſſion ; we may laſh an Horſe 
that tries to throw us without being angry, for 
we only make uſe of Correction to bring him to 
Obedience, 

Correction is abſolutely neceſſary when bounded 
by Reaſon, for though it appears hurtful, it is 
really a Benefit. The evil Diſpoſitions of the 
Mind, are to be dealt with like thuſe of the 
Body ; the Phyſician firſt tries purging and Abſti- 
nence, if that will not do, he proceeds to bleeding, 
and even to diſmembring if the Caſe requires it; 
for no Opcraticn can be ſevere, that ends in 
Health. The public Magiſtrate begins with Per- 
ſuaſion, and his Buſineſs is to beget a Deteſtaticn 
for Vice, and a Veneration for Virtue, from 
thence he advances to Admonition and Reproach, 


and then to Puniſhment, but moderate and revo- 


cable, unleſs the Wickedneſs is incurable, ard 
then the Puniſhment muſt be ſo tco. T here's 
only this Diſference, the Phyſician when he can- 
not ſave the Patient's Life, endeavours to make 
his Death eaſy; but the Magiſtrate aggravates the 
Death of. the Criminal with Infamy and Diſgrace; 
not as delighting in the Severity of it, for no 
good Man can be ſo barbarcus, but to the End that 
they who do no good living, may do ſome dead, 
for the End of all Correction is either the Amend- 
ment of wicked Men, or to prevent the Influence 
ef ill Example. For Men are puniſhed with a 
ReſpeCt to the future, not to expiate Offences com- 
mited, but” for fear of worſe to come; public 
Offenders maſt be publicly executed in order to 
deter others, But ſtill the Medicine ſhould be 

ſuited 
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ſuited to the Diſeaſe ; Infamy cures one, Pain 
another, and Exile a third, and Impriſonment a 
fourth; but there are ſome that are incurable, 
but by the Gibbet. I would no more be angry. 
with a Thief, or a Traitor, than with myſelf when 
open a Vein; for all Puniſhment, is but a moral 
or civil Remedy. Try a Man that is not very bl 
bad, but tranſgreſſes now and then, firſt with a 1 


rivate Reprimand, then with a public one; but 
if he perliſts in Wickedneſs, for Wickedneſs bl. 
Sake, and there is no Hope of reclaiming him, it is 9 
a Kind of Mercy to deſtroy him, but let not Anger 7 
interfere. ml 
The ordinary Grounds and Occaſions of j 

Anger, i 


HIS Life which is but at beſt a wand'ring 

an] unſettled State, affords us many Occa- 

ſions of Trouble and Diſpleaſure, both great and 
trivial, and every Day brings ſome Cauſe or other 
of Offence, as a Man in a Crowd muſt expect to 
te joſtled or daſh'd. Our Expectation is either 
deceived, delay'd, or croſs'd, and if every Thing 
does not ſucceed to our Wiſh, we preſently ac- 
cuſe either the Perſon, the Bufineſs, our Fortune 
or ourſelves. Wit makes ſome Perſons mad, as 
others are enflam'd by Wine. Sickneſs, Weari— 
neſs, Watchings, Love and Care, make ſome Pego- 
ple angry ; ſome are prone to it by Heat of Con- 
ſtitution 3 but moiſt, dry, and cold CompleCtions, 
are more liable to other Affections, as Suſpicion, 
ak Deſpair, 
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Deſpair, Fear, Jealouſy, Cc. but moſt of our 
Quarrels are of our own contriving; and indeed 
moſt of the Things that exafperate us, are rather 
Subjects of Diſguſt than Miſchief. There's a wide 
Difference between oppoſing a Man's Satisfaction, 
and not aſſiſting in it; between not giving, and 
taking away; but we look upon denying and de- 
ferring as the ſame Thing, and interpret another's 
taking Care of himſelf, as if he were our: Enemy, 
Nay, we many Times entertain an ill Opinion of 
well doing, and a good one of the contrary, and 
hate a Man. for doing that very Thing which at 
another Time we ſhould deteſt him if he did not 
do. We often take it ill, if a Brother or a 
Friend oppoſe us ; when we ought rather to love 
them for it, and wiſh that they could honeſtly 
take our Parts. It is a baſe Thing to hate the 
Man whom we cannot but commend, but it is 
worſe to hate him for the "Thing that deſerves 
Commendation ; if we crave thofe Things which 
we cannot enjoy without Prejudice to another, 
that mutual Defire muſt ne:ds ſet us at Variance ; 
one Man likes my Miſtreſs, another my Inheri- 
tance, and that which ſhould make us Friends, 
makes us Enemies ; I mean our being both of a 
Mind. The general Caufe of Anger is the Senſe 
of an Injury ſimply done, or, of one which 
we have not deſerved. Some are naturally ad- 
dicted to Anger, and others only provoked to it 
by Occafion. The Anger of Women and Chil- 
dren is commonly ſharp, but not permament ; old 
Men are rather peeviſh, and complaining ; what- 
ſoever hurts the Body or the Mind makes a Mn 


freward, but let it be our Care not to irritate 
kim. a | 
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The Subject Matter of all our Controverſies 
are low and mean, and unworthy the Thought 
of a generous Man. But the greateſt of all is 
Money; this it is that ſets Fathers and Children 
together by the Ears, Huſhands and Wives, and 
introduces Sword arid Poiſon. This makes Princes 
lay Cities in the Duſt, to ſeek Gold and Silver in 
their Ruins. This it is that tires the Courts of 
Juſtice, and finds Work for the Judge to deter- 
mine which Side is leaſt in the wrong, and whe- 
ther the Plaintiff's or the Defendant's, is the more 
plauſible Avarice ; and all this Contention is but 
for Baubles, which ought to excite our Laugh- 
ter rather than our Tears, To fee an old Miſer 
that has not an Heir in the World, ready to break 
his Heart for an handful of Dirt; or an old gouty 
Uſurer, who has no Uſe leſt of his Fingers, but 
juſt to count withal, to ſee him in the Extre- 
wity of his Fit, wrangling for the odd Money 
in the Intereſt ! If all that is precious in Na- 
ture, were gathered'into one Maſs, it is not worth 
the Trouble of a fober Mind. It were endleſs to 
enumerate. all the ridiculous Paſſions that ariſe from 
Eating, Drinking, and Luxury; a Word, a Look, 
Jealouſies, or Miſtakes, ſhall make us act like 
Children that ſcratch and cry for Toys, there is 
nothing great or ſerious in it; but we ſet too 
great a Value upon Trifles, one Man is tender of 
his Family ; .another of his Perſon ; one would be 
thought an Orator, another a Philoſopher. This 
Man cannot bear Pride, nor that Oppoſition ; the 
Tyrant at home, ſhall be as gentle as a Lamb 
abroad; ſome are offended if a Man afks a Favour 
of them, others if he does not. Every Man, has 
a weak Side, let us learn which it is, and take 
Care to avoid 'it, for the fame Thing does not 
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work upon all Men alike. We are moved like 

caſts at the idle Appearances of Things, and the 
fiercer the Creature, the more it is ſtartled ; the 
Sight of a red. Cloth enrages the Bull, and a Sha- 
dow the Aſp ; but ſome Men are more unreaſon- 
able, and take moderate Benefits for Injuries, for 
which they will fall out with their neareſt Rela- 
tions; They have done fo, and fo, for others 
„ they cry, and might have dealt better with us, 
if they had pleaſed.” Very true] but if it be 
leſs than they look'd for, it may be more than 
they deſerved. Of all peccant Humours this is 
the worſt, that will not Jet a Man be happy, 
whilſt he fees another happier. I have known ſome 
Men fo weak, that they have thought a Horſe con- 
temned them, becauſe he was freakiſh with them, 
and went quietly with another, . though perhaps, 
their own Unſkilfulneſs cauſed it. What a filly 
Paſſion was this, to be offended at a mate Animal? 
lor no Injury can be done us, without the Con- 
currence of Reaſon ; a Peaſt may hurt us, as a 
Sword, or a Stone, but no otherwiſe. Others there 
are that will complain of foul Weather, a ſtormy 
"ea, or a hard; Winter, as if they were eſpe- 
pecially directed to them; and then they quarrel 
with Providence, whoſe Operations are all of them 
ſe far from being injurious, that they are bene- 
sci to us. How vain and idle are many of 
oe Things, that make us ſtark mad; the over- 
tiraing of a Glaſs, the dropping a Key, or the 
dragging of a Chair. How would that Man en- 
dure the Extremities of Hunger or Thirſt, that 
flies in a Rage, only at putting a little too much 
Water into his Wine ; the Servant's Head muſt 
be broke for it immediately, as if you had not 
the ſame Power over him an Hour hence, as you 
have at that Inſtant, The ſhort Anſwer of a Wife, 
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or a Menial, puts ſome People out of all Patience; 
yet they will blame the Government for not al- 
lowing them the ſame Liberty in public, which 
they deny to their own Families. If they ſay no- 
thing, it is Obſtinacy ; if they ſpeak or laugh, it is 
Inſolence; as if a Man had his Ears given him 
only for Muſic, whereas we muſt ſuffer all Sorts of 
Noifes, good or bad, both of Men and Beaſts. 
How idle is it to ſtart at the tinkling of a Bell 
or the creeking of a Door, when for all tins De- 
licacy we muſt endure Thunder. Neither are our 
Eyes leſs curious and fantaſtical than our Ears; 
when we are abroad we can bear foul Ways, 
naſty Streets, noiſome Ditches; but a Spot upon 
a Diſh at home, or an unſwept Hearth, abſolutely 
diſtracts us. Nothing makes us more intempe- 
rite tian Luxury, that ſhrinks at every Stroke, and 
ſtarts at every Shadow. Tis Death to ſome to 
have another ſit above them, as if the Body were 
ever the more or leſs honeſt for the Seat ; but they 
are certainly weak Creatures, who think them- 
ſelves wounded if they are but touched. One of 


the Sibarztes, that ſaw a Fellow hard at Work in 


digging, defired him to give over for it made 
him weary to ſee him; and it was a common Com- 
plaint with him, that he could not reſt, becauſe 
«© the Roſe Leaves were doubled under him.“ 
When we are once weaken'd with our Pleaſures, 
every Thing grows intollerable ; and we are an- 
gry with thoſe Things that cannot hurt us, as well 
as thoſe that do. We tear a Book becauſe it is 
blotted, and our Cloths. becauſe they are not welt 
made; yet perhaps the Taylor did his beſt, and 
had no Intent to diſpleaſe us; if ſo, why ſhould 
we be angry at all ? or why ſhould we be angry 
with the Thing, for the Man's Sake ? 


N 5 What 
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What a blaſphemous and ſottiſn Extravagance 
was that of Caligula, who challeng'd Jupiter, for 
making ſuch a Noiſe with his Thunder, that he 
could not hear his Mimicks, and invented ; 
Machine in Imitation of it, to oppoſe Thunder 
againft Thunder; a fond Conceit to imagine either 
thrt he could reach the Almighty, or the Almighty 
conld not reach him. 

And full as ridiculous, though not ſo impious, 
was that of Cyrus, who in his Deſign upon Ba- 
bylon, found a River in his Way, that put a Stoy 
to his March; the Current whereof was ſo ſtrong, 
that it carried away one of the Horſes belonging 
to his own Chariot, and upon this be ſwore that 
fince it had obſtructed his Paſſage, it ſhould never 


hinder any Body's elſe, and preſently ſet his whole I rade 
Army to work upon it, which diverted it- into as | weal 
hundred and fourſcore Channels, and lay'd it dry: Viet 
In this ignoble and unprofitable Employment, be and 
loſt his Time and the Soldiers their Courage, and t 12 
gave his Adverſaries an Opportunity of preparing **> 
themſelves, whilſt he was waging War with a 2 b 
River inſtead of an Enemy. ; by 
TI — —- g gior 
CHAP: VII. one 
| - : are 
Of ANGER in general, and the dangerous 2 
Effects of it. ; geh 
1 E RE is not a more diſtinguiſhmg Charac- : por 


teriſtic of a great Mind, than not to be tranſ- Ie 
ported to Anger by any Accident; the Clouds and 
the Tempeſts are form'd below, but all above is bu 
quiet and ſerene; and this is the Emblem of a brave | 


Man i © 
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Man that ſuppreſſes all Provocations and lives 
within himſelf modeſt, venerable, and compoſed ; 
{ whereas Anger tranſports a Man into all miſbe- 
coming Violences both of Body and Mind; and if 
we conſider the Foulneſs and Brutality of that Vice, 
we muſt acknowledge that there is not ſuch a Mon- 
ſter in Nature, as one Man raging againſt another, 
and labouring to fink that which can never be 
drown'd without himfelf for Company: To ſhew 
the Power of this Paſſion, it will make a Man that 
is in Love even deſtroy his Miſtreſs, the ambitious 
Man trample upon his Honours, and the covetous 
Man riſque his Fortune, there is no Mortal free 
from the Danger of it, for it makes even the heavy 
and good natured to be herce and outragious; it in- 
vades us like a Peſtilence, the luſty as well as the 
weak, tis not either Strength of Body, or a good 
Diet that can ſecure us againſt it, the moſt learned 
and ſober Men are infected with it. It is ſo potent 
* a Paſſion, that Socrates durſt not truſt himfelf with 
it, „ Sirrah, fays he, to his Man, now would I 
e beat you if I were not angry with you.“ There 
is no Age or Sect that eſcapes ; other Vices ſeize us 
by by Degrees, but this like an epidemical Conta- 
gion ſweeps all. A whole Nation was never in 
Love with one Woman, or unanimouſly bent upon 
one Vice, but here and there ſome particular Men 
are tainted with particular Crimes; but Anger is 
diffuſed through all, a ſingle Word many times in- 
flames the whole Multitude, and they betake them- 
ſelves immediately to Fire and Sword ; the Rabble 
preſumes to give Laws to their Governors, Soldiers 
to their Officers, turning their Arms againſt their 


Leaders, and chuſing their own Generals. There 


is no public Council, no putting Things to the Vote; 
but the Mutineers gather together in a Rage, ſcarce 
giving themſelves Time to name their Head, and 
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force into the Houſes of the Nobility, putting them 
to Death with their own Hands; they violate the 
Laws of Nations, affront public Miniſters, whole 
Cities are infected with a general Madneſs, and 
there is no Reſpite allow'd for the diſſipating this 
public Tumour. In this rude and tumultuous Man- 
ner they march, conducted only by their Paſſions, 
whatever comes in their Way ſerves them for Arms, 
till at laſt they pay for their licentious Raſhneſs with 
the Slaughter of the whole Party, this commonly is 
the Event of an ill-concertedCivilWar. When Men's 
Minds are ſeiz'd with the Opinion of an Injury, 
they fall on immediately whereſoever their Paſſion 
leads them, without either Order, Fear, or Cau- 
tion, provoking their own Deſtruction, and purſu- 
ing their Revenge, even with their Bodies upon the 
Points of their Enemies Weapons. - So that Anger 
itſelf is more hurtful to us than the Injury that 
cauſes it, for one is bounded, but no Body knows 
where the other will ſtop, and thoſe that ſerve An- 
ger are the worſt of Slaves, for they improve their 
Misfortunes by an Impatience more inſupportable 
than the Calamity. | 

Nor does it riſe gradually, but like a Mine blows 
up all in a Moment, neither. does it only preſs to 
the Mark, but overbears every Thing in the Way, 
other Vices drive but this hurries us along, perhaps 
cther Paſſions are ſo ſtrong that we cannot reſiſt 
them, but this conſumes and deſtroys itfelf ; it falls 
lize Thunder, with an irrevocable Violence, that 


cathers Strength in the Paſſage though it evaporates 


in the Concluſion ; other Diſtempers have their 
Intervals, but in this we are thrown down as frem 
a Precipice; and when we are once in Motion 
there is no Stop till it comes to the Bottom; there 
is not any thing ſo amazing to others or deſtructive 
to itſelf, ſo proud and inſolent if it ſucceeds, or ſo 
extra- 
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| extravagant if it be diſappointed, no Repulſe diſ- 


E trivial Grounds ſufficient for the wildeſt Outrage 
@ imaginable. Some People would be Luxurious but 


to work. The Simplicity of a Country Life keeps 
] many Men in Ignorance of the Frauds and Im- 
pieties of Courts and Camps; but no Nation or 
Condition of Men is exempt from: the Impreffions of 
Anger. Elephants are made familiar, Bulls will 


— 


Z 


E reclaiming of the fierceſt Beaſts, and making them 
N cradtable and domeſtic to become yet worſe than 
© Beaſts to one another. Alexander had two Friends, 
= Clytus and Lyſimachus, the one he expoſed to a Lion, 


4 the other to himfelf, and he that was turn'd looſe to 
4 © the Beaſt eſcaped. 
But let us rather bethink ourſelves of Mortality, 
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and not ſquander away the little Time that we have 
upon Animoſities and Feuds, as if it were never to 
be at an End. Had we not better enjoy the Plea- 
| ſure of our own Liſe, than be till contriving how 
to gall and. torment another ? In all our Contentions 
we never think of our own Weakneſs, or that a 
Fever, or any little Accident may diſappoint our 


and the very Hour that we have fix'd for another 
Man's Death, may perhaps be prevented by our 
own. But why are we thus uneaſy becauſe our 
Servants, or our Maſters, our Princes, or our De- 
pendents have offended us? If we have a little Pa- 
tience we ſhall be all equal, ſo that Ambuſhes or 
Combats are needleſs, our Wrath cannot go beyond 

Death, 


| courages it; and for want of other Matter to work 
upon it falls foul upon itſelf, and finds the moſt 


chey are poor, others lazy if they were not obliged 


ſuffer Children to ride upon their Backs, and play 
with their Horns, Bears and Lions by good Uſage 
will be brought to fawn upon their Keepers. How 
: deſperate a Madneſs then is it for Men, after the 


moſt implacable Enmities ; our Fate is at Hand, 
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Death, and Death will undoubtedly come whethe 
we are angry or pleaſed: But ſuppoſe our Enemy i, 
only baniſh'd, diſgraced, or hurt a little, let the 
Puniſhment be more or leſs it is too long for him 
to be inhumanly tormented, or for us to be barba. 
rouſly pleaſed with it. Anger like Grief will in 
Time fall of itſelf, but let us look to it betimes, for 
when it comes to an ill Habit, we ſhall never want 
Matter to feed it, and it is much better to over. 
come our Paſſions than to be overcome by them. 
We are toſs'd backward and forward by our Aﬀec- 
tions like a Feather in a Storm, and by freſh Pro- 
vocations the Madneſs becomes perpetual. Miſerable 
Creatures! That ever our precious Hours ſhould 
be ſo ill employ'd ! How'prone and eager are we 
in our Hatred, and how backward in our Love? 
Would not our Hours be better ſpent in making 
Friendſhips, pacifying Enemies, and doing good 
Offices, both public and private, than to be ſtill 
meditating Miſchief, and deſigning how to wound 
one Man in his Fame, another in his Fortune, or 2 
third in his Perſon? One being eaſy,* innocent, and 
- fafe, and the other difficult, impious and hazardous, 
This untraCtable Paſſion is eafier kept out than 


govern'd, when it is once admitted; for theStronger one 
will give Laws to the Weaker, and Appetite will witl 
make Reaſon a Slave. It is poſſible for a Man to Boo 
be warm in Winter and cool in Summer, either the 
by ſhifting the Climate, or bringing his Body to a, © whe 
proper Temperament, and in like Manner he may | ( 
provide againſt Anger; but it is certain that Virtue itil 
and Vice can never agree in the ſame Subject, and MW fcr 
a Man may as well be ſick and ſound at the fame {© th 


Time as good and angry. All Quarrels muſt be ei- va 

ther with our Superior, our Equal or our Inferior; 
to contend with our Superior is Folly and Madneſs, 
with our Equals it is doubtful and dangerous, and 
| with 


; 


turning a Benefit inſtead of 
to the Controverſy. But if it be our Misfortune 
to tranſgreſs, let not our Anger deſcend to the 
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with our Inferiors it is baſe; and beſides the Plea- 


ſure of being reputed good - natur d, we don't 


know, but he that is our Enemy at preſent, may 


pereafter be our Friend; and what can be more ho- 


nourable than to exchange a Feud for a Friendſhip ? 
The Romans never had more faithful Allies than 
thoſe that were at firſt their moſt obſtinate Enemies, 
nor had their Empire ever arrived to ſuch an Height 
of Power, if Providence had not mingled the Van- 
quiſhed with the Conquerors; for there is an End 
of the Conteſt when one Side deſerts it, ſo that re- 
Anger, puts a Period 


Children, Relations or Friends, even of our bit- 


! tereſt Enemies: this heighten'd the Cruelty of Sylla 


in his Proſcriptions, for it is inhuman to entail the 


Hatred which we have to the Father upon his Po- 


ſterity; not even in the Caſe of Puniſhment is it 
allowable, for a wife Man is not to be an Enemy of 
wicked Men, but a Reprover. For he that will 
be angry witt®any Man he meets, muſt be diſ- 


pleaſed with all; which is as ridiculous as to quar- 


rel with a Perſon for ſtumbling in the Dark; with 
one that's deaf for not doing as you bid him; or 


with a School-boy for loving his Play better than his 


Book. Democritus laugh'd, and Heraclitus wept at 
the Folly and Wickedneſs of Mankind, but we no 

where read of an angry Philoſopher. 
Compare Anger with the worſt Vices, and it is 
ſtill more deteſtable than all of them. Avarice 
ſcrapes and gathers together what fomebody will be 
the better for, but Anger launches out to no Ad- 
vantage. An angry Maſter makes one Servant run 
away, and another hang himſelf, and his Choler 
cauſes him a much greater Loſs than he ſuffers in 
the Occaſion of it. It is the Cauſe of Mourning to 
the 
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the Father, and Divorce to the Huſband, i 
the Magiſtrate odious, and gives the Candidate, 
Repulſe. Luxury only aims at its own Pleaſure 
but Anger is bent upon another's Pain. The Male. 
volent, and the Envious, content themſelves with 
only wiſhing another miſerable, but it is the Buſ.. 
neſs of Anger to make him ſo, and to wreak the 
"Miſchief itſelf ; amongſt the Powerful it breaks in- 
to open War, and into a private one, with the 
common People ; it alters the very Nature of Man 
and puniſhes itſelf in the Perſecution of others, 
Humanity excites us to Love, this to Hatred, that 
.to be beneficial to others, this, to hurt them; and 
though it proceeds from too high a Conceit 
of ourſelves, yet it is in Effect but a mean 
contemptible Affectation, eſpecially when it meets 
with an Opponent hard and impenetrable, that 
returns the Dart upon the Head of the Caſter. 


Let us take a farther View of the fanguinary Ef. | machu 
fects of this hideous Diſtemper, from * | 1 wy 
he Cl 


Wars, and Slaughters, Poiſons and Deſolation, the 
raiſing and burning of Cities, making Defarts of ſphori 


Populous Countries; public Maſſacres and Regi- had 
cides, Princes led in Friumph, Rae e i : into 
their Chambers, others ſtabb'd in the Senate, or b a ſtr 
cut off in the Midſt of their Pleaſures. Some there deni 
are that take Anger for a princely Quality, as Da- aer 
rius, who in his Expedition againſt the Scythiars, : balf- 
was intreated by a Nobleman who had three Sons, arid 
that he would be ſo merciful as to take only two of | Hor 
them into his Service, and leave the third at home the. 
for a Comfort to his Father, „I will do more than Ke 
that, ſays Darius, for you ſhall have them all three . 

am. 


again.” And then he order'd them to be ſlain be- 
fore his F ace and left him their Bodies. But Aerxes 
dealt a little better with Pythius who had five Sons 
and deſired only one of them for bimſelf; Leer 
bade him take his Choice, and Pythius named the 
eldeſt, 


* 
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1deſt, whom Azrxes. immediately commanded to 
be cut in halves, and one Part of the Body to be 
laid on each Side of the Way, where his Army was 
to paſs between them: undoubtedly a moſt auſpici- 
ous Sacrifce!- but he came afterwards to the End 
that he deſerved, for he lived to ſee that prodigious. 
Power. ſcatter'd and broken, and of victorious 
Troops ſurrounded with Carcaſes. But theſe per- 
haps you'll ſay were barbarous Princes ; unacquaint- 
led with Letters or Civility z what will you ſay 
chen of Alexander the Great, who was train'd up 
under the Inſtructions of Ariſtotle himfelf, and with 
his own Hand kilPd his favourite Clytus, in his own 
Palace in a drunken Debauch, for no other Crime, 
but becauſe he would not degenerate from a Mace- 
donian Freedom to a Perſian Slavery; that is to ſay, 
be could not flatter. Lyſimachus, another of his 
Friends he expos'd to a Lion; yet this very Lyſi- 
| machus forgetting the Danger he had eſcaped, was 
as unmerciful when he came to reign himſelf : For 
he cut off the Ears and Noſe of his Friend Tele- 
8 /phorus, and when he had ſo disfigured him that he 
had loſt the Countenance of a Man, he threw him 
into a Dungeon, and there kept him to be ſhewn as 
| a ſtrange Sight, and the Place, was ſo very low -and 
| ſtrait, that his Sides were gall'd, and he was forc'd, 
to creep upon all Fours too. In this Miſery he lay 
balf-ſtiſled in his on F ilth, ſo odious, terrible, 
and loathſome a Spectacle, that Pity was loft in, 
| Horror; nothing could be more unlike a Man than, 
| the poor Mretch that ſuffer'd this, except the L 7 
rant that acted it. 
Nor did this mercileſs Diſpotion exert itſelf only, 
amongſt Grecians, &c. but their Vices and Outra- 
ges infected the Romans too. Marius that had his, 
Statue ſet up every where, and was adored as a God, 
Sylla mm ö his Bones to be broken, his Eyes 
pu 
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pull'd out, his Hands to be cut off, and his Bod 
to be torn to Pieces, as if every Wound bad been 
a ſeveral Death, and Cataline was the Executioner, 
a Cruelty that was only fit for Marius to ſuffer, 
Sylla to command, and Cataline to act; but mol 
diſhonourable and fatal to the Common- Wealth, in- 
differently to kill both Citizens and Enemies. W. 
have a ſevere Inſtance too in Piſo: a Soldier that hai 
Leave to'go abroad with his Comrade, came back 
to the Camp at his Time, but without hls Comps. 
nion, Piſs condemned him to die, upon Sufpicio 
that he had murdered him, and appointed a Cen- 
turion to ſee the Execution; juſt as the Executione 
was ready to do his Office, the other Soldier ap. 
pear'd, to the great Joy of the whole Field, and 
the Centurion bade the Executioner ſtop ; Hereupa 
Piſo in a Rage mounts the Tribunal, and ſentencel 
them all three to death; the firſt Soldier becauſe he 
was condemned; the ſecond, becauſe it was for hi 
Sake that his fellow Soldier was condemned, and 
the Centurion for not obeying the Order of his f. 
perior Officer. An ingenious Piece of Inhumanity WR 
to contrive how to make three Criminals, where | 1 
Reality there was not one. . 
We read of a Perfian King that cad the Noſe . 
of a whole Nation to be cut off; and perhaps they 
were obliged to him that he ſpared their Heads. 
And this doubtleſs had been the Fate of the A- 
erobii, if Providence had not prevented it, for 
uſing the Ambaſſadors of es too freely, and 
not accepting the ſlaviſn Terms that were offer'd 
them; this ſo enraged Camlyſes, that he preſenty 
commanded all his Subjects that were able to bear 
Arms to attend hirh, and without either Proviſion: 
or Guides marched thro* dry and barren Deſarts, 
almoſt unpaſſable, to be revenged; before he was 
gone far his Man began to complain for want of . 
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ood ; they made a Shift with Buds of Trees, 
und boil? d Leather, and the like for ſome Time ; 


Put at laſt there was not a Root or a Plant to be 
pot, or a living Creature to be ſeen, and then 


dy 


alis Army was forced to undergo a Decimation for 
in 7 the Nouriſhment of the reſt, and this was ftill 
Ve worſe than the Famine ; notwithſtanding which the 
a paſſionate King went on, till one Part of his Ar- 


was devour'd and the other loſt, and then he 
Jorder'd a Retreat, fearing that he himſelf might 
Igo at laſt, though he wanted no Delicacies all 
| the while his Soldiers were taking their Chance, 
E who ſhould die miſerably or live worſe. Here was 
In Anger purſued againſt a Nation that had not 


vrong'd him, and ſcarce was known to him. 
ed | — — — — — — 
C HAP. VIII. 


. Againſt Bein g trritated at Reproaches, or 
; giving Way to Revenge, 


HERE are two Sorts of Provocations to 
| Anger, an Injury, and a Contumely, the for- 
mer is of the heavier Kind, the other flight in it- 
ſelf, and only troubleſome to a waunded Imagina- 
tion; and yet there are ſome that will bear Blows 
and even Death itſelf, rather than opprobious 
Words; a Contumely is an Indignity beneath the 
Conſideration of the Law, and not worthy of Re- 
venge, or fo much as-a_Complaint z it ſhews an 
inſolent haughty Nature in the Offender, and 
= 2 weak infirm Mind in him that reſents it; 
but to a wiſe and ſober Man, it is an idle Dream, 
forgot as ſoon as paſt ; tis true, it implies Con- 
= tempt, but why need we mind being fo to * 
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284 Of ANGER. Part In 
if we are not to our own Conſciences. We ſhoul 
no more be angry at the ſcurrile Jeſts of a Bu 
foon, than the Mother is at the Child in her Arn, 
that ſtrikes her, or abuſes her, not knowing why 


it does; he that is truly wiſe, will behave himſch 
to all Sneerers thus, and not take that as an In. 


jury from one, which is Raillery in another; fx pbyſie 
they are but Children ſtill, though they have grey ad | 
Hairs, they are indeed of a larger Size, and the t by 
Errors are grown up with them ; they live without ſan! 
Rule, they covet without Choice, they are time. een 
rous and unſteady ; and if ever they happen to be : 
quiet, it is more out of Fear than Reaſon. It is L 
a wretched Condition to ſtand in Awe of ever 2 
Body's Tongue, and whoever is vex'd at a Re. ps li 
—— would be proud if he were commended, er 

landers, Contumelies, and ill Words, are only th: i Dey 
Clamour of our Enemies; Arrows ſhot at a Di. * 


tance that make a clattering upon our Armour, 
but do no Execution; a Man makes himſelf leb 
than his Adverſary, in fancying he is contemned. 
Things art only ill that are ill taken, and a Man 
of intrinſic Worth is not better or Worſe, for 
the Opinion of others; he that thinks himſelf in- 
jured, let him reaſon with himſelf in this Man- 
ner; „ Either I have deſerv'd this, or I have not; 
« if I have, 'tis a Judgment; if not, *tis an lu- 
© juſtice; and the Doer of it has more Reaſon 
% to be aſhamed then the Sufferer.*”* Nature ha 
aligned every Man his Poſt, which he is bound 
in Honour to maintain, let him be never fo much 
preſſed. Diogenes was declaiming againſt Anger, 
when an inſolent young Fellow, to try if he could 
baffle his Philoſophy, ſpit in his Face: „ Young 
46 Man, ſays Diogenes, this does not make me 
«© angry yet, but I am doubtful whether I ſhould 
& be ſo or no.“ Some are ſo impatient, that they 
10 cannot 
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annot bear a Contumely even from a Woman, 
hoſe trifling Ornaments and artificial Beauty, 
eſpeak a Littleneſs that may vindicate her from 
pany Indecencies, without much Modeſty or Diſ- 
retion; nay, they will lay it to Heart, even from 
he meaneſt Servant. How wretched is that Man 
hoſe Peace lies at the Mercy of the People? A 
Phyſician is not angry at the Intemperancies of a 
10 Patient, nor does he take it ill to be railed 
t by a Man in a Fever; and a wiſe Man will treat 
lankind as a Phyfician does his Patients, and look 
pon them only as ſick and extravagant, nor heed 
heir Words whether good or bad, attending ſtill 
iis Duty in all Offices that may conduce to their 
Recovery; he values the Scorn of powerful Men 
s little as their Quality, and looks upon them as 


1 reverences him, or takes no notice of him, 
It is equal; their Honours and their Injuries he 
3 much alike, without rejoicing at one or 
Prieving at the other. 

The beſt Way to avoid Contumelies is to par- 
Won all Offences where there is any Sign of Re- 
pentanceor, or Hopes of Amendment ; for we 
Jhould not behave in Injuries as in Benefits, and 
Fequite one with another; it is the Part of a 
great Mind to deſpiſe Injuries, and it is a Spe- 
ies of Revenge to neglect a Man as not worth 
Bt, beſides that refenting it makes the Aggreſſor too 
Konſiderable; it is hard if Philoſophy cannot make 
attain to as bigh a Pitch, as Nature does ſome 
Bealts 3» a generous Maſtiff will hear the Barking 
t a thouſand whiffling Curs, and take no Notice 
f them 3 if our Superior does us an Injury let 
s bear it with Patience, and without Thoughts 


5 
: 
. 
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al Coun itcnance, and look as if we did not un- 
derſtand 


People in an Acceſs of a Fever; if a rich Man or 
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f Revenge; let us receive it too with a chear- 
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derſtand it; for if we appear to be ſenſible, „lie 
ſnall be ſure to have more of it; and it is the 
Humour of great Men, that whom they wrong Nridic 
they are ſure to hate, It was well anſwer'd Ait p 
an old Courtier, that was aſk'd, how he had key men 
ſo long in Favour ? By receiving Injuri, N Vati 
* ſays he, and making no Complaint.” Some cur. 
take it for an Argument of Greatneſs, to have Re. Wmof 
venge in their Power; but he is far from being and 
great, that is under the Dominion of Anger, fo I gin 
he cannot be ſaid to be free; and whatever Pleaſure Ned t 
ſome may take in it, a Deſire of Revenge is th: mot 
Confeſſion of an Infirmity. a 
It is an odd fantaſtical Humour, that the ſame 
Jeſt which makes us merry in private, ſhouli 
enrage us in public, and we will not allow the 
Liberty we take; a Jeer upon a Squint-eye, ot 
a Hump-back, or any perſonal Defect, paſſes for 
a Reproach; and why may we not hear of it 2 
well as ſee it; if a Man mimicks our Gait 0 
Speech, it puts us out of all Patience, as if the 
Counterfeit were more grievous than the doing 
of the Thing itſelf ; ſome cannot endure to hear 
of their Age, nor others of their Poverty ; and 
they make it more taken notice of by their 
deſiring to hide it. You complain that a bitter 
Jeſt was broke upon you at the Tavern; keep 
better Company then, for in the Freedom of their 
Cups, the ſobereſt Men will hardly preſerve De- 
cency. You are angry that the Porter refuſes you 
Admittance to his Lordſhip ; Will any but a Mad- 
man quarrel with a Cur for barking, when he may 
pacify him with a Cruſt ? Fidus Cornelius, a tall 
thin Fellow, fell a crying in the Senate Houſe, at 
Corbulo's ſaying, that he look'd like an Oſtrich. He 
was a Man that did not heed a Satire m__ 
| ife 
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Life and Manners, but a Reflection upon his Per- 
the on, was worſe than Death to him. No Man is 
ne, ridiculous to others, that laughs at himſelf firſt ; 
| of Wit prevents Miſchief, and is a ſpiteful Diſappoint- 
ent ment of thoſe that take Pleaſure in ſuch Abuſes, 
„ Vatinius was a Man formed for Scorn and hatred, 
me W(currilous and impudent to the laſt Degree, but 
e. moſt abuſively witty, and withal was very deformed 
ing and full of Diſeaſes 3 his Way was always to be- 
for gin to make Sport with himſelf, and ſo he prevent- 
ire Ned the Mockeries of other People. There are none 
e more abuſive to others, than they that lie moſt open 

to it themſelves ; and he that laughs at me To- 
ne day, ſomebody will laugh at him To-morrow, but 
chere are ſome Freedoms that will never go down 
he with ſome Men. . 
or Afiaticus Valerius, one of Caligula's particular 
or Friends, and a proud Man, that conld not eaſily 
% WW digeſt an Affront, Caligula told him in public, 
or WF how ſportive his Wife was in Bed. Heavens ! that 
ne ¶ ever any Man ſhould hear this, or a Prince ſpeak 
ng WE it, eſpecially to a Man of conſulor Authority, a 
Friend, and a Huſband ; and at once to own his 
nd Diſguſt, and his Adultery. Chereas the Tribune 
ir had a weak broken Voice like an Hermaphrodite, 
er when he came to Caligula for the Word, he would 
give him ſometimes Venus, other whiles Priapus, as 
ir a Slurr upon him both Ways. Valerius was after- 
c- W wards the principal Inſtrument in the Conſpiracy 
u WE againft him; and Chereas to convince him of his 
„Manhood, at one Blow cleft him down the Chine 
y WW with his Sword. No Man was ſo forward as Ca- 
|| WF /igula to break a Jeſt, nor any Man fo unwilling 
to bear one. 


CHAP, 
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nothing breeds Anger more than a ſoft effemi- 
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CHAP. IX. 
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Cautions againſt Anger in Educaticy 
Company, and other general Rules 

- preventing it, both in ourſelves ani 
others, | 


TH 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

{ 

; 5 [ 
O Diſcourſe upon this Subject, may be 
comprized under two Heads; fir/?, that ve 

take Care not to fall into Anger; and /econdly, Wi * 
that we do not tranſgreſs in it. As we have fone . 
Medicines for-Preſervatives when we are well, and! 
others for Reſtoratives when we are ſick ; ſo it h 
one Thing not to admit it, and another to over. 
come it. In order to the firſt, we are to avoid f 
all Provocations, and the Beginnings of Anger; 


for if we are once down, it is a hard Taſk to 


get up again. When our Paſſion has got the bet- It © 
ter of Reaſon, and the Enemy is received into 
the Gates, we cannot expect that the Conqueror 
ſhould take Conditions from the Priſoner ; and MW © 
Reaſon when thus maſter'd, turns immediately in- 
to Paſſion, A careful Education is a great Matter, Wt *< 
for our Minds, are eaſily form'd in our Youth; 
but it is very hard to cure ill Habits, beſides that 
we are .enflamed by Climate, Conſtitution, Com- 
pany, and a thouſand other Accidents, that we are 
not aware of. W 

The Choice of a good Nurſe and Tutor, is 2 
main Point, for the Sweetneſs both of the Blood 
and Manners will paſs into the Child; there is 


nate 
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nate Education, and *tis very ſeldom ſeen, that 
4 either the Mother's or School-Mafter's Darling 

ever comes to good; but the young Gentleman 

wen he ce nes into the World, behaves himſelf 

like a choleric Coxcomb, for Flattery and a great 
V Fortune nouriſh Peeviſmneſs. But it is a nice 
i Point, ſo to check the Seeds of Anger in a Child 

as not to break his Spirit, therefore we muſt ob- 
14 i ferve a Medium between Licence and Severity, 

that he be neither too much embolden'd nor de- 

preſs' d. Commendation gives him Courage and 
e Confidence, but then there is Danger of blowing 
we him up to Inſolence and Wrath. Inure him to 
M © Familiarity where he has any Emulation, and in 
me! all his Exerciſes let him underſtand, that it is ge- 
and nerous to overcome his Competitor, but not to 
+ i; burt him; allow him to be pleaſed, but not tranf- 
er- ported with too high a Conceit of himſelf; never 
did put him upon 2 Neceſſity of begging any Thing 
er; baſely, or if he does let him go without it; chide 
him for whatever he does amiſs, and make him be- 


to 
ot. MW times acquainted with he Fortune tie was born to. 
nto MW Let his Diet be cleanly but ſparing, and cloath him 
er like the” reſt of his Fellows; for by placing him 
ad upon that Equality at firſt, he will bz lets proud af- 
in- terwards, and conſequently leſs waſpiſh and quar- 
ter, relſome. 

ch; In the next Place, let us that are grown up 
hat take Care of Temptations, that we cannot re- 
Im- it, and Provocations that we cannot bear, and 
Are eſpecially of capricious Company, for à crofs Hu- 

mour is contagious ; not that a Man will always 

a be the better for a quiet Converſation, fince we (ee 
60d chat an angry Diſpoſition will be troubleſome to 
* 8 when it has nothing elſe to work upon. We 
mi- mould therefore chuſe a ſincere, eaſy, and tempe- 
nate Nate Companion, chat will neither provoke 


nor 
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nor return it; for it is not enough to be gentle, 
ſubmiſſive, and humane, without Integrity and plain 
Dealing ; and Flattery is offenſive, which ſome 
miſtaking, run into a contrary Exceſs, and had 
rather have a Curſe than a Compliment. Cælius a 
paſſionate Orator, had a Friend of ſingular Patience 
at Supper with him, who had no Way to avoid 2 
Quarrel, but by aſſenting to all that Cælius ſaid; 
Cælius took this ill, “ ſpeak ſomething againſt me, 
«+. ſays he, that we may diſpute, and he was angry 
with him becauſe he would not. | 

The Man that is naturally addicted to Anger, 
ſhould uſe a moderate Diet and abſtain from W ine; 
for it is but adding Fire to Fire. Gentle Exerciſes 
and Diverſions, temper and ſweeten the Mind: 
Severe Studies, as Law, Mathematicks, Oc. are 
not good for him; too much Intention preys upon 
the Spirits and makes him eager. But Poetry, 
Hiſtory, and thoſe lighter Entertainments, may 
give him Diverſion and Relief. He that would live at 
Eaſe, muſt not venture at Things out of his Reach, 
or attempt a Burthen beyond his Strength ; for if 
he does, he will ſtagger, or throw it upon the 
next Man he meets. Apply this to civil and 
domeſtick Affairs; whatever we deſign, we ſhould 
firſt compare our Force with the Undertak- 
ing, for it vexes a Man not to go through with 
his Work; and a Repulſe inflames a generous Na- 
ture, as it makes a phlegmati&>one ſad. Some 
have adviſed a Man to look in a Glaſs when the 
angry Fit is en him, and the very Sight of his own 
Deformity has cured him. Many that are trou- 
bleſome in their Liquor, and know the ir own In- 
firmity, order their Servants before-hand to take 
them away by Force for Fear of Miſchief, and not 
to heed them; if we judge right, there needs no 


more to the Cure, than dhe bare Conſideration of 


it; 
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it; if an Horſe kick, or a Dog bite, ſhall a Man 
kick or bite again? Becauſe they are void of Rea- 
ſon, muſt we be ſo too? No, whilſt we are among 
Men let us cheriſh Humanity, and ſo live that none 
may be either in Fear or Danger of us. Reproaches 
and Calumnies are but ſhort Inconveniences, and 


. we ſhould bear them with Reſolution, beſides that 


ſome People are above our Anger, and others be- 
low it. . 

Patience and Conſideration are the moſt effec- 
tual Remedies againſt Anger; let but the firſt Fer- 
your abate, and the Miſt that darkens the Mind 
will be either leſſen'd or diſpell'd; a Day, nay an 
Hour, does much in the moſt violent Caſes, and 
perhaps totally ſuppreſſes it. Time diſcovers the 
Truth of Things, and turns that into Judgment, 
which at firſt was Anger. Plato was about to 
ſtrike his Servant, and even when his Hand was 
up-lifted check'd himſelf. A Friend of his took 
Notice of it, and aſk'd him what it mean'd; << I 
« am now, ſays Plato, puniſhing an angry Man.” 
So that whilſt he reſtrain'd his own Anger, he left. 
his Servant, to chaſtife himſelf. Another Time 
when a Servant had committed a great Fault, 
« Speuſippus, ſays he, do you beat that Fellow for 
« I am angry with him,”” and forbore ſtriking him 
for the very Reaſon that would have made another 
Man have done it. I am angry, ſays he, and 
„ ſhall go farther than becomes me ;** nor is it fit 
that a Servant ſhould be in his Power, that is nt 
his own Maſter, Who would truſt an angry Man with 
Revenge, when Pato durſt not venture himſelf. 
Let us do our beſt to overcome it, and in order tv 
that, let us keep it cloſe without giving it vent. 


| If an angry Man gives himſelf Liberty, he will 


always go too far; if it once fſhews itſelf in the 
Eye or the Countenance, it has got the better of 
| | 2 ; us 5 


os 
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us; contrary Diſpoſitions are the beſt to oppoſe it, 
which we muſt put on by Force; calm Looks, 
ſoft Speech, an eaſy and deliberate proceeding, and 
by little and little we may poſſibly bring. our 
Thoughts into a ſober Conformity with our Actions. 
When Socrates was an ry, he would take himſelf 
in, and ſpeak low in Oppoſition to his Diſpleaſure; 
His Friends would take Notice of it, but it was 
rather to his Credit than Diſadvantage, that ſo many 
ſhould know that he was angry, and no Body fel 
it; which could not have been, if he had not 
given his Frignds the ſame Liberty of Admonition 
which he himſelf took. And this Courſe we ſhould 
take, deſiring our Friends not to flatter our Follies, 
but to treat us with all Liberties of Reprehenſion, 
even when we are leaſt willing to bear it. Againſt 
ſo powerful and inſinuating an Evil, we ſhould 
call for Help while we have Eyes in our Heads, 
and are yet Maſters of ourſclves. Moderation is 
profitable for Subjects, but more for Princes, who 
have the Means of executing all that their Anger 
prompts them too; when that Power comes once 
to be exerciſed to a common Miſchief, it can never 
long continue, a common Fear joining in one Caſe 
all their divided Complaints. 
Nor is it enough that we are ſound ourſelves, 
unleſs we endeavour to make others ſo, wherein 
we muſt ſuit the Remedy to the Temper of the 
Patient. Anger in ſome is to be treated with 
Artifice and Addreſs, in ſome it muſt be openly 
oppoſed, and in others we muſt yield a little. to 
.the Difpoſition of the Perſon ; ſome are moved 
by Intreaties and Delays, others by meer Shame 
and Conviction. Other Affections may be dealt 
with at Leiſure, for they proceed gradually, but 
this commences and grows to a Height in the 


- fame Moment; it does not like other Paſſions o- 
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licit and miſlead us, but it runs away with us by 
Force, and hurries us on by an irreſiſtable 'T'emerity, 
as well to our own as another's Ruin; not only 
flying in the Face of him that provokes us, but 
like a Torrent, bearing down all before it. There 
is no encountring the. firſt Heat and Fury of it, 
the beſt Way is to give it Time and Reſt, and let 
it fpend itſelf; but however, let all Infirumens 
of Revenge be put out of the Way. In ſome 
Caſes it may not be amiſs, to ſeem angry too, 
and join with him, not only in the Opinion of an 
Injury, but in the feign'd Contrivance of a Re- 
venge ; but this muſt be a Perſon that has ſome 
Authority over him, and may be a Way of get- 
ting Time, by adviſing him to fome greater Pu- 
niſhment to delay the preſent. If the Paſſion be 
outragious, try -what Fear or Shame can do; it 
weak, it is no hard Matter to amuſe it, by ſtrange 
Stories, grateful News, or pleaſant , Diſcourſes ; 
Deceit in this Caſe is Friendſhip, where Men muſt 
be cozen'd to be cured. | 

The Injuries that preſs hardeſt upon us, are 
thoſe which we have not deſerved or expected ; 
and this arifes from the Love of ourſelves, for 
every Man aſſumes a Prerogative in this Caſe 
which does not belong to him, and practiſes all 
Liberties, though he'll allow none. What No- 
velty is it for People to do ill Things, an Enemy 
to hurt us, a Servant to tranſgreſs, or a Friend to 
prove treacherous, ungrateful, covetous or impious ? 
Our Joys are mingled with Tears, and a Tempeſt 
may riſe out of a Calm, but a ſkilful Pilot will be 
provided for both, 
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CHAP. X. 
Againſt raſh Judgment. 


1 T behoves every Man to guard againſt his own 
1 Weakneſs, and if he loves Peace, not to be in- 
quiſitive and hearken to 'Tale-bearers, for he that is 
over curious to hear and ſee every Thing, multiplics 
Trouble to himfelf, and what a Man does not 
know, he does not feel; but he that is always liſt'- 
ning after what People fay of him can never be 
quiet ; how many Things that are innocent of 
themſelves, are made injurious by MiſconſtruCtion? 
therefore ſome Things we are to pauſe upan, others 
to laugh at, and others to pardon ; or if we cannot 
avoid the Senfe of Indignities, let us however ſhun. 
"0 open Profeſſion ; which may be eaſily done, as 
pears by ſeveral Examples. It is a good Caution 
og to belicve any Thing till we are very certain of 
ir, for many Probabilities prove falſe, and a ſhor: 
Time will evince us of Truth, but we are prone to. 
believe many Thing. which we are unwilling to 
hear, and ſo we conclude, and take un a Prejudice 
- befoe we can judge: never condemn a Friend un- 
h ard, or wittqut letting him know his Accuſer ot 
tis Crime. It is a common Thing for a Miſchiet- 
maker to tell a ſcandalous. Story, and deſire the 
Perfon not to ſpeak of it, by which Means Friends 
* are ſet at Variance, and the Informer kept ſecret ; 
but never hearken to ſuch Tales, for it is an unjuſt 
Thing to believe in private, and to be angry openly; 
to deliver ourſelves. up to gueſs. and conjecture, is to 
vun a great Hazard 3 for there can he no Sufpicion, 
| without 
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without ſome probable Grounds, ſo that without 
Candour, and making the beſt of every Thing, 
there is no living ſocially with Mankind. Some 
Things that offend us, we have by Report, others 
we ſee or hear; let us not be too credulous in the 
frſt Cafe, for ſome People frame Stories on Purpoſe 
to deceive us, others only tell them by Hearſay, and 
are deceived themſelves, ſome make it their Sport 
Sport to do ill Offices, others do it to curry Favour ; 
there are ſome that would part the deareft Friends 
in the World, others love to do Miſchief, and ſtand 
at a Diſtance to ſee what becomes of it. If it be a 
ſmall Matter I would have Witneſſes, but if it be a 
greater, I would have it upon Oath, and Time and 
Counſel to the Accuſed, and hear it over and over 
again. | 

% thoſe Caſes, where we ourſelves are Witneſſes, 
we ſhould conſider all the Circumſtances. If a 
Child, it was Ignorance; if a Woman, Weakneſs ; 
If a Judge, he acts according to Law; if a Prince, 
I muſt ſubmit, either, if Guilty, to Juſtice, or if 
Innocent to Fortune ; If a Brute, I make myſelf 
one by imitating it; if the Injury is done by Com- 
mand it is a Neceflity ; if a Calamity or Diſeaſe, 
Patience is the beſt Relief; if Providence, it is both 
impious and vain to be angry at it; if a geod Man 
Fit make the beſt of it; if a bad one why ſhould I 
wonder ? Nor is it only by Tales and Stories that 
we are enſlam'd, but by Suſpicions, Countenances, 
and even a Look and a Smile. In theſe Caſes let 
us ſuſpend our Diſpleaſure,. and plead the Cauſe of 
the Abſent, perhaps he is innocent, or if not, I 
have Time to conſider of it, and may take my 
Revenge at Leiſure, but when once executed it is 
not to be recalled ; a jealous Man will apply that 
to himſelf which was. never meant him; let us 
" O. 4 there- 
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therefore check ourſelves and not be over - credu- 
lous ; by this Method we fhall not be eaſily impoſed 
on, or troubled about worthleſs Things, as the 
loit*ring, of a Servant, or the ſpilling of a Glaſs of 
Wine, for it is downright Madneſs to be diſorder'd 
at fuch Fooleries. But we conſider the Thing done 
and not the Doer. Perhaps he did it unwillingly or 
by chance, or he was forced to it, he did it for Re- 
ward perhaps, not for Hatred ; and ſome Regard 
ought to be had to the Age of the Perſon or to For- 
tune, and we muſt conſult Humanity and Candour 
in the Caſe. One does me a great Miſchief acci- 
dentally, another a ſmall one by Deſign, or per- 
haps none though he intended it, the latter was 
more in Fault, but I'll be angry with neither; we 
muſt diſtinguiſh between what a Man cannot do, 
and what he will not; *tis true he has once offended 
me, but how often has he pleaſed me. Is he my 
Friend? Why then *twas againſt his Will, if he is 
my Enemy it is no more then I bok'd for: Let us 
give Way to wiſe Men and not ſquabble with 
Fools, and conſider that we have all of us our Er- 
rors: No Man is fo circumſpect or fearful of of- 
fending, but he has much to anſwer for; a gene- 
rous Priſoner cannot immediately comply with all 
the ſordid and laborious Offices of a Slave; a Foot- 
man cannot keep Pace with a running Horſe ; and 
he that is overwatch'd may be allow'd to be drow- 
ſy. All theſe Things are to be weigh'd before we 
comply with the firſt Impulſe. If it is my Duty to 
love my Country, I muſt alfo be kind to my Coun- 
trymen; if a Veneration is due to the Whole, ſo 
alſo is Piety to particular Parts, and it is the com- 
mon Intereſt to preſerve them, we are all Members 
of one Body, and it is as natural to help each other, 
as the Hands the Feet, or the Eyes the Hands; 
2 1 witho!3 
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without the Love and Care ef Particulars, the 
© Whole can never be preſerv'd, and we muſt ſpare 
one another for the Good of. Society; let us there- 
fore make it 'a Rule never to deny a Pardon that 
does no Hurt either to the Giver or Receiver, and 
. iſ-we are not to condemn any Thing which is a 
national Cuſtom, why ſhould we thoſe Things 
which are common to all Mankind? 8 
It is a Sort of ſpiteful Comfort, that whoever 
does me an Injury may receive one, and tho” he is 
ſuperior, to me there is a Power above him; as it is 
ſome Satisfaction to a Man in a mean Condition, 
that there is no Security in a proſperous one, and as 
the Loſs of a Son in a Village, is borne with more 
Patience upon the Sight of a Funeral carry'd out of 
a Palace, fo Injuries and Contempts are more tole- 
rable to a poor Perſon, when he conſiders that the 
greateſt Men and Fortunes are not exempt, the 
wiſeſt Mortal has his Failings, and any Man may 
make the ſame Excuſe, we ſhould all bethink our- 
ſelves how remifs we have been in our Duty, how 
immedeft in our Diſcourſes, how intemperate in 
our Cups, as well as extravagant in our Paffions, 
Let us clear ourſelves of this Evil, and root out 
* thoſe Vices, of which, if we leave the leaſt Sucker 
they will grow again, we muſt expect every Thing, 
that we may not be ſurprized ; it is Shame, ſays 
Fubius, for a Commander to excuſe himſelf by 
faying, I was net aware of this, 
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CHAP II. 
ae every Thing to yourſelf before you 
accuſe another Man. 


1 T is not prudent to deny a Pardon to any Man, 
without firſt examining whether we don't ſtand 
in need of it ourſelves; for we may be forced to 
aſk it perhaps even at his Feet to whom we re- 
fuſe it; but we are willing enough to do what we 
are unwilling to ſuffer. It is unreaſonable to charge 
public Vices upon particular Perſons, for we are 
all of us wicked, and that which we blame in others 
we find in ourſelves, *tis a wicked World, and 
we all bear part in it; „Such a Man we cry 
„ has done me a ſhrewd Turn, and I never did 


„ him any Hurt,” allowing this, I have done 


Miſchief to other People, and may perhaps live to 
do as much to him as that amounts to. Such 
« an one has ſpoken ill Things of me, but I 
| firſt ſpoke ill of py as I do of many others ; this 


is not an Injury but a Repayment. How many 


good Offices are there that look like Injuries, and 


how many have been reconciled and good Friends, 
after a profeſt Hatred? 


Before we lay any Thing to Heart, let us aſk 


ourſelves if we have not done the fame Thing to 
others ; but where ſhall we find an equal Judge ? 
The Adulterer will not ſuffer his own Wife to be 
ſo much as look'd upon. No Man is fiercer againſt 
Calumny than the Slanderer, and thoſe who are 
moſt licentious themſelves, will ſtrictly examine 
the Modeſty of a Servant ; we carry our Neigh- 
bours Crimes in Sight, but throw our own be- 


hind 


* 
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hind us; the Intemperance of a bad Son, is fi 
chaſtiz'd by a worſe Father; the Tyrant exclaims 
againſt Homicide, and the ſacrilegious Man againſt 
Theft, 
Some Things cannot hurt us, and others will 
not; the Diſcipline and Reproof of good Magiſ- 
trates, Parents or Tutors, we are to eſteem as 
Abſtinence, Bleeding, or any Thing elſe that may 
do us good; in which we are not ſo much to. 
reckon what we ſuffer,. as what we have done: 
J take it ill, fays one, and I have done. nothing, 
ſays another, when at the ſame Time we make 
our firſt Error worſe by Arrogance and Contuma- 
cy. We are apt to cry, „What Law: have we 
« tranſgreſs'd ?” As if the Letter of the Law 
were the Sum of our Duty, and Piety, Huma- 
nity, Liberality, Juſtice and Faith, were Things 
beſide our Buſineſs 3 no, the Rule of human Duty 
is of greater Latitude, and we have many Obliga-- 
tions that are not in the Statute Books, and yet 
we fall ſhort of the Exactneſs of that legal Inno- 
cence... We have intended one Thing and done 
another, wherein only the Want of Succeſs has 
kept us from being criminal : This ſhould make 
us favourable to Delinquents, and whilſt we for- 
give ourſelves, not permit us to accuſe the Gods, 
of whom we ſeem to have harder Thoughts, in- 
taking thoſe to be particular Evils directed to us 
which are common to Mortality; in ſhort, no 
Man living can abſolve himſelf to his Conſcience, 
though perhaps he may to the World. We are 
all doom'd to Pain, and Diſeaſes, and to Death too, 
which is no more than quitting the Priſon of the 
Soul. But why ſhould a Man complain of Bon- 
dage, that whereſoever he looks, has a Way open 
to Liberty? There's Freedom in the Bottom of 
that Sea, that River, or that Well; it hangs upon 
a O 6 every 
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every crooked Bough, and not only a Man's Throat 
or his Heart, but every Vein opens a Paſſage 

To conclude, where my own Virtue. fails me, 
I will have Recourſe to Examples, and ſay to my- 
ſelf; Am I greater than Philip or Augu/tlus, who 
have both put up greater Reproaches ? many have 

rdon'd their Enemies, and ſhall not I forgive a 
Negle, a. little Freedom of the Tongue ? The 
Patience of a ſecond Thought does the Bufineſs, 
for though the firſt Shock be violent, take it ig 
Parts and it is ſubdued ; or to wind up all, the great 
Buſineſs of Mankind in every Reſpect, is to do as 
he would be done. by. 
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Of Cruelty... 


THERE is ſo near an Affinity between An- 
1 ger and Cruelty, that many People confound 
them; as if Cruelty were only the Execution of 
Anger in ſatisfying a Revenge, which though it 
holds good in ſome Caſes, does not in all; for 
there are ſome Men, that take Delight in ſpilling 
human Blood, and in the Death of thoſe that never 
did them an Injury, nor could be ſo much as ſuſ- 
pected of it; as Apallodoras, Phalaris, Sinis, Pro- 
cru/tes,, and others that burnt Men alive, whom 
we cannot ſo properly call angry, as brutal. For 
Anger neceſlarily pre- ſuppoſes an Injury either done, 
ccnceived, or feared ; but the other takes Plea- 
fure in tormenting, without ſo much as pretend- 
ing any Provocation to it, and kills meerly for kill- 


ing Sake; the Original of Cruelty, might perhaps 


- 
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be Anger, which by frequent Exerciſe and Cuſtom, 
; has loſt all Senſe of Humanity and Mercy; and 


; when they are come to this Pitch, they have not 
the Countenance and Appearance of Anger, for 
7 they will laugh, rejoice, and entertain themſelves 


with the moſt horrid SpeQacles, as Racks, Chains, 
Gibbets, Dilacerations of Members, ſtigmatiſing, 
| throwing to wild Beafts, and other exquiſite Inven- 
tions of Torture. And yet at laſt the Cruelty 
| itſelf, is more odious than the Means by which 
ö it works; it is a beſtial Madneſs to love Miſchief, 
ö beſides that it is womaniſh to rage and tear; a ge- 
nerous Beaſt will ſcorn to do it, when it has any 
N Thing in his Mercy; it is the Vice of Wolves and 
Tigers, and no leſs abominable to the World than 
dangerous to itfelf, 2 af ii 
- The Romans had their Morning and Afternoon 
Spectacles; in the former they had their Com- 
bats of Men with wild Beaſts, and in the latter 
the Men fought one with another. I went ſays 
© Seneca, the other Day to the Meridian Specta- 
cles, in Hopes of meeting ſome Mirth and Di- 
« verſion, to foften the Humours of thoſe, whe 
© had been entertained with Blood in the Morn- 
„ ing; but it proved otherwiſe, for compared 
« with: this Inhumanity the former was a Mercy, 
| e the whole Buſineſs was only Murder upon Mur- 
der; the Combatants fought naked, and every 
„ Blow was a Wound; they did not contend for 
Victory, but Death, and he that kills one Man 
« is to be kill'd by another: Burn that Rogue 
they cry, what is he afraid of his Fleſh? Do 
e but ſee, how ſneakingly that Raſcal dies?” But 
look to yourſelves Gentlemen, conſider on't, who 
knows but this may come to be your own Caſe, 
wicked Exemples ſeldom fail of coming home at 
& laſt to the Authors, To deſtroy a ſingle Man. 
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may be dangerous, but to murder whole Nations 
is only a more glorious Wickedneſs. Private Ava. 
rice and Rigour are condemned ; but when Op- 
preſſion is authoriſed by an Act of State, and- 
publickly commanded, though particularly forbid. 
den it becomes a Point of Hononr and Dignity, 
Is it not a' Shame for Men to worry one another, 
when even the fierceſt Beaſts are at Peace with 
their own Kind ? This brutal Fury puts Philo- 
ſophy itſelf to a Stand; the Drunkard, the Glut- 
ton, the Covetous, may be reduced; but the 
Miſchief is, that no Vice keeps itſelf within pro- 
per Bounds; Luxury runs into Avarice, and when 
the Reverence of Virtue is extinguiſhed, Men will 
ſtick at Nothing that carries Profit along with it; 
Man's Blood is ſhed in Wantonneſs, his Death is 
2 Spectacle for Entertainment, and his Groans are 
the Muſic. When Alexander deliver'd up Lyſima- 
chus to a Lion, how glad would he have been to have 
his Teeth and Nails to devour him himfelf ? But 
perhaps he thought it would too much have derogat- 
ed from the Dignity of his Wrath, to have appoint- 
ed a Man for the Execution of his Friend; private 
Cruelties cannot do much Miſchief, but in Princes 
they are a War againſt Mankind. 

Caligula would make a common Practice of 
putting Senators and Roman Knights to the Tor- 
ture for his Diverſion, that Emperor, who wiſh'd 
the People of Rome had but one Neck, that he 
might behead them at one Blow; Cruelty was all 
his Study and Joy, and he would not give the ex- 
piring Wretches leave to groan ; -but cauſed their 
Mouths to be ſtopp'd with Sponges, or for Want 
of them with Rags of their own Cloatks, that they 
might not fo much as breathe out their laſt Pangs 
at Liberty; dreading perhaps, leaſt the Tormented 
fhould' ſpeak ſomething that the Tormentor had 
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no Mind to hear. Nay, he was fo impatjent of 


5 Delay, that he would frequently riſe from Supper 
, to have Men kill'd by Torch-light, as if his 755 
and Death had depended upon their Diſpatch before 


the next Morning. Several Fathers were put to 
Death by him, in the ſame Night with their Sons, 
which: he ſaid was Mercy to prevent their Mourn- 
ing. Sylla's Cruelty was as enormous, which only 
ſtopp'd for Want of Enemies; he cauſed ſeven 
Thouſand of Rome's Citizens to be ſlaughter'd at 
once, and when ſome of the Citizens were ſtart- 
led at their Cries, which were heard in the Senate- 
Houſe. Let us mind our Buſineſs, ſays Sylla, 
<« this is nothing but a few Mutineers, that I 
„ have order'd to be difpatch'd out of the Way.“ 
When Hannibal ſaid that it was a glorious Spec- 
tacle to ſee the Trenches flow with human Blood, 
would he not have been more delighted, if the Ri- 
vers had done the ſame ? | | | 
Amongſt the deteſtable Speeches that are com- 
mitted to Poſterity, I know of none worſe than 
the tyrannical Maxim, Let them. hate me if 
they fear me.“ Not conſidering, that they who 
are kept in Fear are both malicious and merce- 
nary, and only wait for an Opportunity to change 
their Maſter ; beſide that, he who is terrible to 
others, is likewiſe afraid of himſelf. It is com- 
mon for a Tyrant to be deſtroy'd by his own 
Guards, which .is no more than putting the 
Crimes in Practice, which they learned of their 
Maſters. How many Slaves have revenged them- 
| ſelves of their. cruel Oppreſſors, though they were 
ſure to die for it; but when it comes once to a 
popular Tyranny, whole Nations conſpire againſt 
it; for he that threatens all, is in Danger of all, 
and a Prince ſhould conſider that his Cruelty ep- 
1 . creaſes 
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creaſes the Number of his Enemies; for by de 

 Rtroying ſome of them, he entails an heredita 
Hatred upon the Friends and Relations of tho, 


chat are taken away; then he muſt continue wiekel 
p upon Neceſſity, for there's no going back, ſo that 


he ſtills lives in Fear, though he betakes himſelf t 
Arms; he can neither truſt his Friends nor his 


Children, but dreads Death and wiſhes it, and be- 


comes a greater Terror to himſelf than he is to his 


People. It is enough to make Cruelty deteſtable, 


only to think that it paſſes all Bounds both of Cuſtom 


' and Humanity, and is followed ctoſe by Sword ant 


Poifon. A priva@ Malice indeed does not mort 


- whole Cities, but what extends to all is every Body', 


Concern. One fick Perfon is no great Difturh- 


' ance, in a Family, but from a general Peſtilence 
all People fly; and how can a Prince expect any 
Man to be good, whom his Example teaches to 
de wicked ? OY. 


But, what if it were fafe to be cruet ? The very 
State of ſuch a Government is horrid, where every 


Thing is like a ſack'd 2 nothing but Sorrow, 

Trouble, and Confuſion : 

as truſt their Friends with their Pleaſures ; there is 
nat any Entertainment fo innocent, but it affords 
Pretence of Crime and Danger. People are be- 
tray 'd at their Tables and in their Cups, and 
drawn from the very Theatre to the Priſon. What 


Jen dare not fo much 


Madneſs is it to be ſtill raging and killing, to 
have the rattling of Chains always in our Ears, 
bloody Spectacles before our Ey es, and to carry 
Terror and Diſmay wherever we go ? If Lions 


and Serpents were to rule over us, this would be 
the Manner of their Government, though they 
would agree better amongſt themſelves, It is 
reckon'd a Mark of Greatneſs to burn Cities and 
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Jay whole Kingdoms waſte ; nor is it for the Ho- 

nour of a Prince to appoint a ſingle Man to be 
kill'd, but they.muſt have whole Legions to work; 
upon. Though it is not the Spoils of War or 

bloody Trophies that make a Prince glorious, but 
the divine Power of preſerving Peace and Unity ; 
Ruin withaut Diſtinction is more properly the Bu- 
ſineſs of a rx Deluge, or a Conflagration. Ner- 
ther does fierce and inexorable Anger, become the, 
ſupreme Magiſtrate ; Greatneſs of Mind is always 
meek and humble, but Cruelty is a Mark and 
Effect of Weakneſs, and brings a Governor ta the 
Level of a Subject. „ 


We End of the TUIXD Part, 
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PART IV. 


HE Excellence of this Virtue is con- 
feſs'd by all Men, as well by the vo- 
luptuous Who think every Man was 
made for himſelf, as by the Stoics that 
make Man a ſociable Creature, born 
for the common Good of Mankind; for of all 
Diſpoſitions it is the moſt quiet and peaceable: 
But before we enter further upon the Diſcourſe, 
let us examine what Clemency is, that we may 
diſtinguiſh it from Pity, which is a Weakneſs, tho 
many Times miſtaken for a Virtue, and then let 
us try to bring the Mind to the Habit and Ex- 
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Clemeney is a favourable Diſpoſition of the Mind 
in inflicting Puniſhment, or a Moderation that 
remits ſomewhat of the Penalty incurr'd; as 
Pardon is the total Remiſſion of a deſerv'd Pu- 
niſhment. We muſt be careful not to confound 
Clemency with Pity, for as Religion worſhips God, 
and Superſtition profanes that Worſhip ; ſo Pity ' 
proceeds from a Narrowneſs of Mind, that reſpects 
rather the Fortune than the Cauſe: It is a Kind 
of moral Sickneſs* contracted from other People's 
Misfortunes, a Weakneſs like laughing or yawning 
for Company ;*Pll give a Ship-wreck'd Man a 
Plank, a Lodging to a Stranger, or a Piece of 
Money to him that wants it; I will ſooth my Friend, 
yet not weep with him, but treat him with Con- 
ſtancy and Humanity. | 

It is objected by ſome, that Clemency is an in- 
ſignificant Virtue, and that only the Bad are the 
better for it, for the Good have no Need of it; 
but as Phyſic is uſeful only among the Sick, yet 
the Healthy eſteem it; ſo the Innocent have a Re- 
verence for Clemency, though Criminals are. pro- 
perly the Object of it: And on the other Hand: 
2 Man may be innocent and have Occaſion for it 


too, for by the Accidents of Fortune or Condi- 
tions of the Times, Virtue itſelf may come to be 
in Danger. What a Solitude would the moſt po- 


pulous City or Nation be, if none ſhould be left 
there, but thofe that could ſtand the Teſt of ſe- 
vere Inſtice? We ſhould have neither Judges nor 
Accufers, none either to grant Pardon or to aſk 
it ; we are all Sinners more or leſs, and he that 
has beſt purg' d his Conſcience was brought by 
Errors to Repentance. There is a Tenderneſs to 


: .be uſed even towards our Slaves, and thoſe that 


we have bought with our Money, how much more 
then to free and honeſt Men, that are rather under 
TR Our 
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dur Protection than Dominion? Not that I would 
have it ſo general neither, as not to diſtinguiſh 
between the good and the bad, for that would in. 
troduce a Ccnfufion and give Encouragement to 
Wickedneſs; it muſt therefore have Reſpe to 
the Quality ef the Offender, and ſeparate the cura- 
ble from the deſperate, for it is an equal Cruelty 
to pardon all, and to pardon none: Where the 
Matter is upon a Poiſe, let Mercy turn the Scale, 
for if all wicked Men ſhould be puniſhed, why 
would eſcape ? | | 


3 Though Mercy and Gentleneſs of Nature keep 


all in Peace and Tranquility even in a Cottage, 
yet it is much more beneficial and conſpicuous 
in a Palace; private Men in their Condition, are 
likewiſe private in their Virtues and their Vices; 
but the Actions of Princes are the Subject of pub- 
hc Rumour, and therefore they had need take 


Care what Occaſion they give People for Diſcourſe, 


"There is the Government of a Prince over his 
People“ a Father over his Children, a Maſter over 
his Scholars, an Officer over his Soldiers. He is 
an unnatural Father, that for every Trifle beats 
his Children. Which is the better Maſter, he 


"that rages at a Scholar for miſſing a Word in 2 
Leſſon, or he that tries by Admonition and fair 
"Words to inſtruct and reform him? An outra- 


gious Officer makes his Men deſert. A ſkillful 


"Rider brings his Horfe to his Paces, by mingling 
fair Means with foul, but to be perpetually ſwitch- 
ing and ſpurring, makes him vicious and jadiſh; 
and ſhall we not have more Care of Men than i 


Beaſts ? it breaks the Hope of generous Inclina- 


tions, when they are depreſs'd by Servility and : 
Terror, there is no Creature ſo hard to be pleaſe! 
with ill Uſage as Man, N 


* * 
a 
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Clemency does well with all, but beſt with 
princes; for it makes their Power beneficial, 
which otherwiſe would be the Peſt of Mankind; 
it eſtabliſhes their Greatneſs, when they make the 
Good of the Public their particular Care, and 
employ their Power for the Safety of the People. 
The Prince in Effect is but the Soul of the Com- 
munity, as the Community is only the Body of 
the Prince ; ſo that in being merciful to others, 
he is tender to himſelf ; nor is any Subject ſo 
mean, bnt he feels the Loſs of him as a Part of 
tis Empire; he is not only entruſted with the 
Lives, but the Reputations' of his People, and al- 
lowing all Virtues to be-equal in themſelves, yet-it 
cannot be deny*'d, but that they may be more be- 
neficial to Mankind in one Perſon. than in another. 
A Beggar may be as magnanimous as a King, 
for what can be greater or braver than to baffle 
ill Fortune? But this does not imply, that a Man 
in Authority and Plenty, has not more Matter to 
work upon than a private Perſon, and Generoſity 
is more taken Notice of in an exalted Station than 
a mean one. When 'a gracious Prince ſhews 
| himſelf to his People, they do not fly from him as 
| a Tyger, that had rous'd himſelf out of his Den, 
{ but they worſhip him as a benevolent Influence; 
they ſecure him againſt all Conſpiracies, and in- 
| terpoſe their Bodies between him and Danger; 
they guard him while he ſleeps, and defend him 
in the Field againſt his Enemies ;. nor is this una- 
nimous Agreement of Love and Loyalty without 
| Reaſon, for the Safety of a good Prince is the In- 
tereſt of the People; Life or Death are in his 
Words, and his Sentence ſtands good right or 
wrong; if he be angry, no Body dares adviſe him, 
and if he does amiſs, who ſhall call him to an 
# Account? He therefore, that has ſo much _ 
» | Chi 
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chief in his Power, and applies that Power to the 
common Utility and Comfort of his People, diffuſ. 
ing Clemency and Goodneſs. into their Hearts, 
what can be a greater Bleſſing than ſuch a Prince! 
Any Man may kill another againſt the Law, but 
only a- Prince can fave him ſo. Let him deal 
with his Subjects, as he deſires Ged ſhould deal 
with him; if Heaven ſhould be inexorable ta 
Sinners and deſtroy all without Mercy, what Fleſh 
would be ſafe? but as the Faults of great Men 
are not preſently puniſhed with Thunder from 
above, let them have a like Regard to their Infe- 
riors here upon Earth; he that has a Revenge in 
his Power and does not uſe it, is the great Man, 
Which is a more beautiful and agreeable State, a 
calm, temperate, and clear Day, or that of Light. 
ning, Thunder and Tempeſts ? and this is the Dif- 
erence between a moderate and a turbulent Govern- 
ment. Tis for low and vulgar Spirits to brawl and 
tranſport themſelves, but it does not ſuit with the 
Majeſty of a Prince, to launch out into an Intem- 
perance of Words. Government itſelf, is but a 
more illuſtrious Servitude z but he that uſes it as 
he ſhould, takes as much Delight to make it com- 
fortable to his People, as glorious to himſelf ; he 
is affable and eaſy of Acceſs, his very Counte- 
nance makes him the Joy of the People's Eyes, 
and the Delight of Mankind; he is beloved, de- 
fended, and reverenced by all his Subjects, and 
Men ſpeak as well of him in private as in pub- 
lic; he is ſafe without Guards, and the Sword 
is rather his Ornament than Defence. It is not 


Flattery to call a Prinee the Father of his Coun- Wi 


tryy the Titles of Great and Augilſt are only Com- 
pliment; but in calling him Father, we te- 


mind him of that Moderation and Indulgence {ſ 


which 


> 
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which he owes to his Children, and like a good Fa- 
ther he will make many Experiments to try if he 


can reclaim his Son before he proceeds to Extremi- 
ties. His Subjects are his Members, and if there 


muſt be an Amputation let him come ſlowly to dit 


even when the Part is off let him wiſh it on again, 
and grieve in the doing of it; e that paſſes a Sen- 
tence preſently, does it willingly, and there is an 
Injuſtice in the Exceſs. | | 

How glorious are the Contemplations of a mer- 
ciful Prince, when he conſiders the vaſt Multitudes 
of People whoſe divided Paſſions would throw all 
into Confuſion, and deſtroy themſelves and Order 
too if the Band of Government did not reſtrain them; 
How blefſed a Reflection muſt it be when he can 
examine his Conſcience and fay, It is the Di- 
erection of Providence that I am here made God's 
« Deputy upon Earth, the Arbitrator of Life and 
« Death, and upon my Word depends the Fortune 


« of my People, My Lips are the Oracles of their 


Fate and upon them hang the Deſtinies both of 
„Cities and Men, from Me they ſeek Proſperity 
and Protection, Thouſands of Swords are drawn 
or ſheathed at my Pleaſure, their Freedom or 
„ Slavery depends upon my Will, and yet in this 
arbitrary Power of acting without .Controul, I 
was never tranſported to do any crue] Thing 
: « either by Anger in myſelf or the Raſhneſs and 
„ Prqvocations of others, I was never moved by 
the odious Vanity of making myſelf terrible by 
* my Power. "9 3 

My Sword has ſcarce ever been drawn, and I 
have always been tender of ſhedding Blood; I 
L have been ſlow to Severity, and prone to fort 
give, ſome I have pardoned for their Youth, o- 
chers for their Age, one Man for his Dignity 
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e and another for his Humility, and Where 1 find 
«© no other Motive to Compaſſion, Humanit 9 itſelf is 


uard to 
«< obſerve the Laws as if I were accountable fo 
«< the breaking of them; ſo that were the Supreme 


«© Being immediately to call me to an Account, 
ce the whole World would witneſs for me that 
ee have not by any Force either public or private 


«« defrauded the Common-Wealth, and the Repu- 


c tation I have ever ſought for, has been ba 


«© which few Princes have obtained, the Conſci. 
«« ence of my own Innocence; neither have I loſt 
«© my Labour, for no one Man was ever more dear 
«© to another, than I have made myſelf to the 


4 whole Body of my People; I have left nothing 
£ 
joy, and there is nothing can make their Fei 


* 


for the Subject to with for beyond what he en- 


cc city greater unleſs it were perpetual, nor an 


e they deny'd any * but that of deſtroying 


cc one another.“ 
It is the Intereſt of the People, by the Con- 
ſent of all Nations, to run all Hazards ft 


the Safety of their Prince, and by a "Thouſand 
Deaths to redeem that one Life upon which ſo 
many Millions depend. Does not the whole Body 


obey the Mind, though only one is expoſed to the 
Eye and the other not, but thin and inviſible, the 


very Seat of it being uncertain? Vet the Hand: 
Feet and every Part obſerve the Motions of it, and 


we do as that commands us; if we are avaritio: 
we ranſack Earth and Seas for 'T reafure ; if ambi- 
bitious we burn our Fleſh with Scævola, or cali 
ourſelves into the Gulf with Curtius; ſo would tle 


Multitude of People deſtroy itſelf with its own 
Strength if it were not ſupported by Wiſdom a: oi 
Government, wherefore it is for their on Secur 


ty that the People expoſe their Lives for their Prince 5 


4 
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as the very Bond that ties the Republic together; 
the vital Spirit of ſo many Thouſands which would 
be nothing elſe but a Burthen and Prey without a 
Ruler, and when this Union is once diffoly'd All falls 
to Pieces, for the Empire and Obedience muſt ſtand 


and fall together. It is no Wonder then if a Prince 


be dear to his People, when the Community is 
wrapp'd up in him and the Good of both as inſepar- 


able as the Body and the Head the one for Strength 


and the other for Counſel, for what ſignifies the 
Force of the Body without the Direction of the 
Underſtanding ? the People ſleep whilſt the Prince 
watches, his Labour keeps them at Eaſe and his Bu- 
ſineſs makes them quiet, We may obſerve that 
Nature intended a Monarchy by the Diſcipline of 
the Bees, they aſſign to their King the fafeſt and 
beſt Cell, and his Office is only to ſee that the reſt 
perform their Duties; | when he is loſt the whole 
Swarm diſſolves, more than one they will not ad- 
mit and then they, contend who 1s beſt; they are 
of all Creatures the herceſt for their Bigneſs, and 
leave their Stings behind them when they ſtrike, 
only the King himſelf has none, intimating that 
Kings. ſhould neither be vindictive nor cruel, 
Does not the Moderation of theſe Creatures fame 
the Intemperance of Men? It were well if the 
loft their Stings too in their Revenge, as well as the 
other, that they might hurt but once, and do no Mif- 
chief by their Proxies, it would tire them out if they 
either were to execute all with their own Hands, or 
to wound others at the Peril of their own Lives. 

A Prince ſhould behave himſelf generouſly in the 


| Power which God has given hun of Life and 
Death, efpecially towards thoſe who have at any 
Time been his Equals, for the one has his Revenge 
and the other his Puniſhment in it, he that ſtands 
| indebted for his Life has loſt it, but he that receives 
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his Life at the Foot of his Enemy lives to the Ho- 
nour of his Preſerver, and is the laſting Monument 
of his Virtue, but had he been led in Triumph 


the Spectacle would have been quickly over. Or 


ſuppoſe he ſhould reſtore him to his Kingdom again, 


would it not be an ample Acceflion to his Honour 
to ſhew that he found nothing about the Conquered 


that was worthy the Conqueror? There is nothing 
more venerable than a Prince that does not revenge 
an Injury; he that is gracious is reverenc'd and be- 
lov'd as a common Father, but a Tyrant ſtands in 
Fear and Danger even of his own Guards; He can- 
not be ſafe whom all are afraid of, for to ſpare 
none is to enrage all; it is an Error to imagine that 
any Man can be ſecure that ſuffers no Body elle to 
be ſo. How can any Body endure to lead an un- 
eaſy ſuſpicious anxious Life when he may be fafe if 
he , and enjoy all the Bleſſings of Power with 
the Prayers of his People ? Clemency protects a 
Prince without a Guard and there is no Need of 
Troops or Fortifications, Security on one Side is the 
Condition of Security on the other; and who 
would not venture his Blood to protect him under 
whoſe Government, Juſtice, Peace, Modeſty and 
Dignity flouriſh, under whoſe Influence Men grow 
rich and happy, and whom they venerate as they 
would the immortal Gods if they were perceptible? 
And thus indeed he is the true Repreſentative of the 
Almighty when he is gracious and bountiful and 
employs his Power to the Advantage of his Subjects. 
When a Prince proceeds to Puniſhment, it muſt 
be either to vindicate himſeif or others, and it is 
an hard Matter to govern himſelf in his own Caſe, 
if a Man ſhould adviſe him not to be credulous but 
to examine Matters and induJge the Innocent, this 
is rather a Point of Juſtice than Clemency, but in 
Caſe he be manifeſtly injured I would have him 
8 forgive, 

, 
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forgive, where he may ſafely do it and be tender 
where he cannot forgive, but far more indulgent in 
his own Caſe than another's, tis nothing to be free 
of another Man's Purſe, and it is as little to be 
merciful” in another Man's Cauſe, he is the great 
Man that maſters his Paſſion where he is ſtung him- 
ſelf, and pardons when he might deſtroy. The End 
of Puniſhment -is either to comfort the Party in- 
jur'd, or to ſecure him for the future. A Prince's 
Fortune needs no ſuch Comfort, and his Power -is 
too eminent to ſeek and advance by doing a private 
Man a Miſchief. This I ſpeak in Caſe of an Af- 
front from thoſe that are below us, but he that of 
an Equal has made any Man his Inferior, has his 
Revenge in bringing him down. A Prince may be 
deſtroyed by the meaneſt Perſon, but whoſoever 
preſerves a Man is greater than him preſerved, 
With Citizens, Strangers, and People of low Con- 
dition, a Prince is not to contend, fer they are be- 
neath him, he may ſpare ſome out of Good Will, 
and others as he would do ſome little Creatures that 
he cannot touch without fouling his Fingers, but 
as for thoſe that are to be expoſed to public Puniſh- 
ment or pardon*d, he may uſe Mercy as he ſees Oc- 


caſion, and a generous Mind can never want Induces 


ments or Motives to it. 
But to come more particularly to Puniſhment in 


general, there muſt be a Regard had either to the 
Amendment of the Perſon puniſhed, or deterring o- 


ters by the Dread of it, an Amendment may be 


ſecured by a ſmall Puniſhment, for he lives more 


| carefully that has ſomething yet to loſe, and it is a 


kind of Impunity to be incapable of a further 
Puniſhment. The Corruptions - of a City are beſt 


| cured by a few ſparing Severities, for the Multitude 
| of Offenders creates a Cuſtom of Offending, Com- 
| pany authorizes a Crime, and there is more Good to 
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be done upon a diſſolute Age by Patience than Ri- 
gour, if it does not paſs for an Approbation of ill 
Manners, but ſeems only an Unwillingneſs to pro- 
ceed to Extremities; under a merciful Prince 2 
Man will be aſhamed to offend, becaufe a Puniſh- 
ment that is inflifted by a gentle Governor ſeems to 
fall heavier and with more Reproach; beſides, it is 
remarkable that thoſe Sins are oftener committed 
which are more puniſhed. Caligula in five Years 
condemned more People to the Sack than ever 
were before him, and there were fewer Parri- 
cides before that Law againſt them than after; 
for our Anceſtors wiſely preſumed that the Crime 
would never be committed, *till by a Lay 
for puniſhing it they found hat it might be done. 
Parricides began with the Law againſt them, and 
the Puniſhment inſtructed Men in the Crime; 
- where there are few Puniſhments, Innocence is in- 
dulged as a public Good, and it is a dangerous 
Thing to ſhew a City how ſtrong it is in Delinquents; 
there is a certain Contumacy in the Nature of Man 
that makes him oppoſe Difficulties: We are better 
to follow than drive, as a generous Horſe rides beſt 
with an eaſy Bit, and People obey willingly where 
they are commanded kindly. When Burrhus the 
Præfect was to ſentence twoMalefaCtors, he brought 
the Warrant to Nero to ſign, who, after a long Re- 
luctance, did it at laſt with this Exclamation, 1 wiſh! 
could not write, a Speech that deſerved the whole 
World for an Auditory, but Princes more eſpecially 
What's the Difference between a King and a Ty- 
= Fart but a Diverſity of Will under one and the ſame 
Power? One is armed as well as the other, but iti 
for the Defence not the Ruin of his People, and 


no King can have faithful Subjects that accuſtomWe 


them to Tortures and Executions; the Sufferers do 
| not lead ſo anxious a Life as the Perſecutors, fot 


they 
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they are not only afraid of Juſtice both human and 
divine, but it is dangerous for them to mend their 
Manners, for when they are once in they muſt con- 
tinue wicked upon Neceſſity, a temperate Fear may 
be kept in Order, but when it comes to be univerſal it 
provokes People to Extremes, and tranſports them 
to deſperate Reſolutions, as Beaſts when they are 
pteſt upon the Toik, turn back and aſſault their very 
Purſuers. A turbulent Government is a perpetual 
Trouble both to prince and People, and he that is a 
Terror to others is not without Trouble himſelf. 
Frequent Puniſhments and Revenges may ſupprefs 
the Hatred of a few, but then it ſtirs up the De- 
teſtation of all, ſo that by the Deſtruction of one 
Enemy you make many. It is good to maſter the 
Will of being cruel even whilſt there may be Cauſe 
for it and Matter to work upon. 

Auguſtus was a gracious Prince when he had the 
Power in his own Hands, but in the Triumvirate he 
made Uſe of his Sword, and kept his Friends rea- 
dy arm'd to ſet upon Ant hotiy during that Diſpute, 
but this was in his Youth. When he was between 
Forty and Fifty Years of Age, he was told by one 
of the Conſpirators, that Cinna was in a Plot to 
murther him, with the Time, Place, and Manner 
of the Deſign. Upon this he reſolv'd on a Revenge, 
and ſent for ſeveral of his Friends to adviſe about it. 
The Thought of it kept him waking, to conſider 
that there was the Life of a young Nobleman in the 
Caſe, the Nephew of Pompey and a Perſon other- 
wiſe innocent, he was doubtful whether he ſhould 
put him to Death or not. Shall I live in Trouble 
« and Danger myſelf, ſays he, and the Contriver 
of my Death walk free and ſecure ? Will nothing 
„ ſerve him but that Life which Providence has 
* preſerv'd in ſo many civil Wars, in ſo many 

6 Battles both by Sea and Land, and now in the 
| 3 6 State 


© 
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« State of an univerſal Peace? and not a. ſimple 
« Murther, but a Sacrifice; for Jam to be aſ- 
<c 'faulted at the very Altar, and ſhall the Contriver 
« of all this Villany efcape unpuniſh'd? Here he 
pauſed a little, and then Og himſelf, 
4 No, no, Cinna, ſays he, tis rather Cæſar than 
Cinna that I am to be angry with; Why do I live 
„ any longer, ſince my Death is become the In- 
<< tereſt of ſo. many People? If I go on, what 
«« End will there be of Blood and Puniſhment? If 
<< the Nobility arm themſelves againſt my Life; the 
4 Preſervation of that ſingle Life is not worth the 
<« the DeſtruCtion-of ſo many. Here Livia inter- 
rupted him, and deſired that he would for once 
admit of a Woman's Counſel. ** ACt like a 
% Phyſician, ſays ſhe, who when common Reme- 
«« dies fail, tries the Contrary, your Severity hi- 
„ therto has got you nothing; after Salvidianus 
<« there follow d Lepidus, after him Murena, Cæ- 
4 pio follow d him, and Egnatizs follow d Cæpis. 
6 Try what Mercy will do; forgive Cinna, he is 
<< diſcover d, and cannot hurt you in Perſon, yet 
«© will contribute to your Reputation.“ Auguſtus 
thank' d her for this Advice; he countermanded the 
Meeting of his Friends, and order'd Cinna to be 
brought to him alone. When he was fat, Augu/7us 
addreſs' d himſelf to him in this Manner: _ 
« you mult promiſe not to interrupt me in one 

6 Syllable, till I have told you all I have to ſay, 

<< and afterwards you ſhall have Liberty to reply. 
4 You may remember, that when I found you in 
« Arms againſt me, and not only made my. Enemy, 
«© but born ſo, I gave you Life and Fortune; 
«© when you petition'd for the Prieſthood I granted 

ce it with a Repulſe to thoſe who had been my Fel- 

6 low Soldiers, and you are at this Day fo happy 

and rich that even the Conquerors envy: him that 
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$6 is overcome, yet after all this, Cinna, you are in 
«« a Plot to murther me.“ At that Word Cinna 
ſtarted, and interpoſed with Exclamations * that 
« he was not either ſo wicked, or mad.“ This is a 
Breach of Conditions, Cinna, ſays Auguſtus, it is 


not your Time to ſpeak yet. I tell you again that 


ou are in a Plot to murther me: Then he told him 
the Time, the Place, the Confederates, the Or- 
der and Manner of their Deſign, and who was to 
do the Deed. Cinna hx'd his Eye upon the Ground 
without any Reply, more in a Confuſion of Conſci- 
ence than for his Word's Sake; and then Augu/tus 
went on: What can be your Deſign in all this? 
« Would you aſſume my Place? the Common- 
« Wealth is in a bad Condition if only Auguflus 
6 ſtood between you and the Government: You 
« were caſt t'other Day in a Cauſe by one of your 


« freed Men, and do you expect to find a weaker 


« Adverſary in Cæſar? But, ſuppoſe I were re- 
« moved, there's Amilius Paulus, Fabius Maximns, 
«© and many other Men of the firſt Rank in Rome 


« that would never endure it.“ But to make the 


Story ſhort, for the Diſcourſe laſted above two 
Hours, and Auguſtus lengthen'd the Puniſhment in 
Words, ſince he intended that ſhould be all; he 


concluded as follows: Well Cinna, ſays he, the 


Life that I gave you once as an Enemy, I will 
©. now repeat it to a Traytor and a Parricide, and 


tc this ſhall be tie laſt Reproach I'll give you; for the 


% Time to come there ſhall be no Contention be- 


<< tween us but who ſhall outdo each other in Point 


« of Friendſhip.” After this Auguſtus made Cinna 


Conſul, an Honour which he confeſs'd he could not 


fo much as deſire, and Cinna in Return was ever 


after affectionately faithful to him, and when he 
died made Cz/ar his ſole Heir, and this was the laſt 


Conſpiracy that was form'd againſt him, | 
3 P 4 | This 
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320 Of CTLEMENCY. Part IV. 
This Moderation in Auguſtus was the Excellence 
of his maturer Age, for in his Youth he did many 
Things which he afterwards reflected on with Hor- 
ror; For after the Battle of Ackium, fo many Fleets 
deſtroy'd in Sicily and other Parts; the Peri ſian 
Altars where he ſacrificed three hundred Lives to 
the Ghoſt of Julius; his frequent Proſcriptions 
and other Severities ; his Temperance at laſt ſeem'd 
to be nothing but a worn-out Cruelty. If he 
had not forgiven thofe whom he had conquer'd, 
he would have had none to. govern ; he choſe 
his. Life-Guard from amongſt his Enemies, and 
the Flower of the Romans owed their Lives to 
his Clemency ; He only punifhed Lepidus himſelf 
with Baniſhment, and permitted him to wear the 
Enfigns of his Dignity without taking the Pontificate 
to himſelf ſo long as Lopidus lived, for he would 
not poſſeſs it as a Spoit but an Honour. This Cle- 
mency ſecured his Greatneſs and ingratiated him 
with the People, this made his Name famous to 
Pofterity ; and this has made him divine without 
the Formality of an Apotheoſis. 
Another Inſtance of his Clemency is this; a Son 
of Titus Arius being examined and found guilty of 
Parricide was baniſhed Rome, and confined to Mar- 
ſielles where his Father allow'd him the ſame An- 
nuity that he had before, which made all People 
conclude him guilty, when they ſaw that the Father 
had condemned the Son,. though he could not hate 
him. Auguſtus was pleaſed to fit upon the Fact in 
the Houſe of Arrius, only as a private Membeg of 
the Council that was to examine it ; if it had been 
in Cæſar's Palace, the Judgment muſt have been 
hi and not the Father's. Upon a full Hearing Cz/ar 
directed that every Man ſhould write his Opinion 
whether guilty or not, without declaring his own 
leaſt it ſhould induce them to Partiality; _ to 
C 
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Part IV, Of CLEMENCY. 321 
ſhew that he had no Intereſt in the Sentence, he 
took an Oath that he would not be Heir to Arius- 
And when the young Man was condemned, he was 
by the Mediation of Auguſtus only baniſhed Rome, 
inſiſting that the Father ſhould content himſelf with 
an eaſy Puniſhment, arguing that tKe young Man 
was not moved to the Attempt by Malice, for that 
he waver'd in it and was but half reſolved. This 
was like a Prince who ſhould mitigate Puniſhment 
wherever he comes. How miſerable is that Man 
who when he has employ'd his Power in Rapines 
and Cruelty upon others is yet more unhappy in 
himſelf when he comes to look about him and con- 
ſider what he has done, through the Wickedneſs 
and Torments of his Conſcience, he fears Death 
A and often wiſhes for it, and lives more odious to him- 
ſelf than his Subjects. On the Contrary, he that 
takes Care of the Public, though he may be fonder 
of one Part than another, looks upon every Individu- 
al as a Part of himſelf, his Mind is tender and 
gentle, and if he is conſirained to puniſh, he does 
it without Rancour or Enmity; let the Authority, 
in ſhort, be what it will, Clemency becomes it, 
and it is a truely royal Virtue for a Prince to free 
his People from other Mens Angers and not RO" 
them with his own. 
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EP IS T. I. 


General Rules for angry ons > the Voice in 


different Manners 75 ſpeaking, and con- 


cluding that Speech is the Index of the 
Mind, 


OU obſerve rightly, Lucilius, that it 
is a Conſideration worthy of a wile 
Man, to well order the Voice in ſpeak- 
ing, not to fay any thing of the Vi- 
| fa ge, Geſture and other Circumſtances 
chat accompany it. Some Perſons preſcribe certain 
Modes of riſing and falling, and if you will be 
governed by them, you ſhall not ſpeak a Word, 
or walk, or eat, but by Rule. Thoug h I think 
theſe too critical, yet I would make a Difference 


between entring upon a Diſcourſe loud or ſoft ; 2 
8 


11 
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Epiſt. 


medies unleſs they Ray with us, we are never "s 


* 


i. Rules of Speech, &. 323 


ie Aﬀections. naturally riſe by Degrees, and in all 
: Arr whether public or private, a Man ſhould 
begin with Modeſty and Temper, and advance gra- 
dually, if the Caſe requires it into Clamour and 
Vociferation. And as the Voice riſes by Degrees, 
ſo let it fall too, not ſnapping off ſuddenly, but 
abating moderately; it is unmannerly and rude to 
do otherwiſe ; he that is precipitate in his Speech, 
is commonly violent in his Manners, beſides the 
Vanity and Emptineſs of it, for no Man takes Sa- 


tisfaction in a Flow of Words without Meaning, 


where the Noiſe is more than the Value. Fabian 


was a Man eminent for his Life and Learning, 


no leſs than his Eloquence, his Speech was rather 
eaſy and fliding than quick, which he thought liable 
to many Errors, and a Suſpicion of Immodeſty; for 
let a Man have Words never ſo much at Will, he 
ſhould no more ſpeak faſt than he ſhould always 
run becauſe he is active. e tha 

The Speech of a Philoſopher ſhould be like his 
Life, compoſed, without preſſing or ſtumbling ; 
yet to drawl is as bad on the other Side, the 4, 
terruption is tedious and tires the Auditor with Ex- 
pectation; Truth and Morality ſhould be deliver'd 
in plain Words without Affectation, for like Re- 


better for them; he that would work upon his 
Hearers muſt, no more expect to do it upon the 
Poſt, than a Phyſician to cure his Patients only in 
paſſing by them. Not but that a wiſe Man may 
be allow'd ſometimes to mend his Pace, if he re- 
gards the Dignity of Morals, though I have obſerv- 
ed that Moderation generally carries the greateſt 
Force. I would have his Diſcourſe ſmoothly flow- 
ing like a River, not. impetuous like a Torrent 
there is a rapid lawleſs, and irrevocable Velocity 
of Speech, which I would ſcarce allow even to an 

3 Orator 3 
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r rieren Pit V. 
Orator; for if he is tranſported with Paſſion or 
Oſtentation, a Man's Attention can bardly keep 
him Company; it is not the Quantity but the Per- 
tinence that does the Buſineſs, let the Words of an 
antient Man flow ſoft and gentle, let thoſe of an 
Orator come off round and powerful, but not run 
on without Fear or Wit, as if a whole Declaration 
were to be but one Period. 57 4 6 
Speech is the Index of the Mind, and all pub- 
lic Languages are according to the Humour of the 
Age: a wanton and effeminate Speech denotes 
Luxury, for the Wit is the Conſequence of the 
Mind; if the latter be ſound, compoſed, tempe- 
rate, and grave, the Wit is fo too; but if one be 
corrupted, the other is likewiſe unſound ; when 2 
Man's Mind is heavy, he creeps and draws his 
Legs after him; a finical Temper is feen in the 
very Geſture and Cloaths ; and it does not become 
a Man to be too delicate, for when you ſee his 
Dreſs. thus in Print, you ſhalt be fure to find his 
Words ſo too, and Nothing in them that is firm 
and weighty ; a choleric Man difcovers it in his 
Motions, and, he ſpeaks ſhort and quick; the Speech 
of an effeminate Man, is loofe and melting; a 
quaint and ſollicitous Way of ſpeaking, is the Sign of 
a weak Mind, but a great Man fpeaks with Eaſe ' 
and Freedom, and with more Aſſurance, though 
lefs. Care; as in Drink, the Tongue never trips 
*till the Senſes are aver-born, fo it is in Speech, 
whilſt the Mind is whole and ſound, the Speech is. 
maſculine and ſtrong, but if one fails the other 
Glues. .-, 575 | | 
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Epitt:- II. Of Stile, Compoſition, Rc. 325 


EPIST. I. 
Of Stile, Compoſition, and the Choice of” 
Words; the natural Way of Speghing, 


and Writing is the beſt ; Advice on 
Reading. 


A Certain and univerſal Rule for the Stile in 
either ſpeaking or writing is not to be ex- 
pected, becauſe they vary according to Cuſtom and 
Occaſion, ſo that we muſt content ourfelves with 
Generals. Men generally write or ſpeak accord- 
ing to the Humour of the Age they live in, be- 
tides that Converſation and Company affect the 
Language of particular Perſons; all which ſhould be 
reſtrained by Caution and Prudence from becoming 
ſingular. 
In the firſt Place therefore, let the Senſe be ho- 
neſt and noble; let the Words be ſuited to the 
Matter, and where the Subject is familiar, let the 
Stile be ſo too. Great Thoughts ſhould have ſuit- 
able Expreſſions, that they may convey an equal 
| Tranſport to the Hearers. A pleaſant Tale may 
| tickle the Fancy, but weighty Matters muſt be 
treated in grave and ſober Terms. There are 
ſome that have not ſo much Oratory as a ſen- 
© tentious Sharpneſs, yet the nervous Senſe makes 
= amends for the Lownefs of the Stile. Thus our 
= Anceſtors delighted not in fine Words, but ſtrong 
= manly Compoſitions ; our modern Writings have 
here and there a particular Sentence, but the 
whole is uneven; we never admire a ſingle Tree, 
2 where the whole Wood is of an equal Height; a 
& fpecious Title Page can never commend a 1 * ag 
w *.. | AX 
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Orator ; for if he is tranſported with Paſſion or 
Oſtentation, a Man's Attention can bardly k 
him Company ; it is not the Quantity but the Per- 
tinence that does the Buſineſs, let the Words of an 
antient Man flow ſoft and gentle, let thoſe of an 
Orator come off round and powerful, but not run 
on without Fear or Wit, as if a whole Declaration 
were to be but one Period. asp 
Speech is the Index of the Mind, and all pub- 
lic Languages are according to the Humour of the 
Age: a en and effeminate Speech denotes 
Luxury, for the Wit is the Conſequence of the 
Mind; if the latter be ſound, compoſed, tempe- 
rate, and grave, the Wit is ſo too; but if one be 
corrupted, the other is likewiſe unſound ; when 3 
Man's Mind is heavy, he creeps and draws his 
Legs after him; a finical Temper is feen in the 
very Geſture and Cloaths ; and it does not become 
a Man to be too. delicate, for when you ſee his 
Dreſs. thus in Print, you ſhalt be fure to find his“ 
Words ſo too, and Nothing in them that is firm 
and weighty ; a choleric Man difcovers it in his 
Motions, and. he ſpeaks ſhort and quick; the Speech 
of an effeminate Man, is loofe and melting; a 
quaint and ſollicitous Way of ſpeaking, is the Sign of 
a weak Mind, but a great Man fpeaks with Eaſe ' 
and Freedom, and with more Aſſurance, though 
lefs. Care; as in Drink, the Tongue never trips. 
*till the Senſes are aver-born, fo it is in Speech, 
whilſt the Mind is whole and ſound, the Speech is. 
maſculine and ſtrong, but if one fails the other 
follows. -, | T6646 . 
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EPI S T. II. 
1 Of Stile, Compoſition, and the Chorce of” 
5 Words ;, the natural wy of Speaking, 
and Writing is the beſt ; Advice on 
- Reading. 
e 
8 A Certain and univerſal Rule for the Stile in 
e either ſpeaking or writing is not to be ex- 
D pected, becauſe they vary according to Cuſtom and 
Ee Occaſion, ſo that we - muſt content ourſelves with 
a Generals. Men generally write or ſpeak accord- 
is ing to the Humour of the Age they live in, be- 
e tides that Converſation and Company affect the 
ie Language of particular Perſons; all which ſhould be 
is reſtrained by Caution and Prudence from becoming 
153 ſingular. 
m In the firſt Place therefore, let the Senſe be ho- 
is neſt and noble; let the Words be ſuited to the 
ch | Matter, and where the Subject is familiar, let the 
a Stile be ſo too. Great Thoughts ſhould have ſuit- 
of Ä able Expreſſions, that they may convey an equal 
ſe ' WW Tranſport to the Hearers. A pleaſant Tale may 


oh WW tickle the Fancy, but weighty Matters muſt be 
treated in grave and ſober Terms. There are 
ſome that have not ſo much Oratory as a £ - 
© tentious., Sharpneſs, - yet the nervous Senſe makes 
= amends for the Lowneſs of the Stile. Thus our 
Anceſtors delighted not in fine Words, but ſtrong 
manly Compoſitions; our modern Writings have 
here and there a particular Sentence, but the 
whole is uneven; we never admire a ſingle Tree, 
where the whole Wood is of an equal Height; a 
ſpecious Title Page can never commend a 9 * 
| = - 2, 


326 Erisrtrre. Patt v. 
Uſe, though it may to Sale; an eminent Author 
is to be taken down whole, and not here and there 
a Bit; we maim the Body if we take the Mem- 
bers apart, nor is it an handſome Leg or Arm 
that makes a Beauty, but the Symmetry and Agree- 
ment. of all together. It is the Excellence both 
of ſpeaking and writing to do it in few Words 
adapted to the Intention, and it is a Mark of 
Strength and Solidity of Judgment to ſignify more 
than is deliver'd. The Propriety of Words in 
ſome Caſes is wonderful, eſpecially where a Man's 
Knowledge is univerſal ; and there is a_ particular 
Grace in ſmooth Periods and flowing Numbers. 
Sonorous Words rouſe ſome, as a Drum does a 
Horſe; others are moved with a yielding Softneſs _ 
in the Cadence ; and ſome are inſpired with For- 
titude, when they hear any Thing argued againſt 
the Fear of Death or Fortune, and ſecretly wiſh 
for ſame Occaſion of trying that generous Spirit in 
themſelves, but they ſeldom carry that Reſolution 
home with them. Where an Audience have al- 
ready the Seeds of Virtue in them, it is an eaſy 
Matter to excite them to the Love of Goodneſs, 
as it but awakens their Conſideration. 3 
Leave forced Metaphors, and tinkling Sounds 
and Conceits to the Poets, not that I would wholly 
exclude Hyperbolrs, for though they exceed Truth 
they may be a Means of bringing us to Certainty 
by Incredibilities; Parables alſo may be of Uſe, for 
the Application oftentimes brings them more home 
than the downright Meaning; and that Spcech 
which affects the Paſſions, is more profitable than 
that which only works upon the Judgment. Cbry- 
fippus was a great Man, and an acute Wit; but 
the Edge of it was ſo fine that every Thing turned 
it, and he may be ſaid rather to prick the Subject 
that he handled, than pierce it through, 
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As a Philoſopher ſhould not be ſollicitous about 
Words, ſo neither ſhould he be negligent, but 
let his Diſcourſes be powerful and clear; though 
ſtrong, yet ſweet and graceful. Some Things 
pleaſe us in the Delivery, that will not bear Exa- 
mination, but the Eloquence which diverts us from 
Things to Words is only a Proſtitution of Letters, 
for what avails the chiming of Syllables to making a 
Man wiſe ! Cicero wrote with Care, and what will 
for ever ſtand the Teſt ; his Numbers aft harmo- 
nious, free, and eaſy, and yet he no where for- 
feits his Gravity. Fabian is a great Man in being 
ſecond to him; as is Pollio, though he is below 
him, and ſo is Livy, though he comes after the 
other three. Several Subjects require ſeveral Ex- 
cellencies ; the Orator ſhould be ſharp, the Trage- 
dian lofty, and the Comedian pleaſant. When a 
Man declaims againſt Vice, let him be bitter; 
againſt Dangers, bold; againſt Fortune, proud; 
againſt Ambition, reproachful : - Let him chide 
Luxury, defame Luſt, and break an Impotence of 

r v 

As to Compoſition, I would write as I ſpeak, 
with Eaſe and Freedom ; it is more natural and 


| friendly, for if I could make my Mind viſible to 


you, I would neither ſpeak nor write it. Let me 
put my Thoughts in good. Senſe, and leave Flou- 
riſhes to the Orators; there are ſome Things that 
a Man may write in haſte, others require Privacy 
and Leiſure ; but in Writing as in other Caſes, we 
ſhould. reſerve the beſt to the laſt. A Philoſopher 
may exprefs his Meaning in proper Words without 
tofling. his Hands, ſtamping, or any violent Agita- 
tion of the. Body. Let his Life and his Speech 
be plain and ſimple, and then both hearing and 
ſeeing, we ſhall find him to be the ſame Perſon. 
Yet if a Man can be eloquent without more Paing 
| all 


328 EPISTLES, Part V. 
than it is worth let him uſe his Faculty, provided 
that he value himſelf upon the Matter more than 
the Words, and apply rather to the Underſtanding ? 
than the Fancy, for this is a Buſineſs of Virtue not A 
a Trial of Wit; Who would not rather have a 
healing than a rhetorical Phyſician ? I would no 
more eſteem a Man for his Rhetoric only, than 1 
would chuſe a Pilot for a good Head of Hair. 
Next as to Reading; I would fix upon ſome par- 
ticular Authors and make them my own; to be 
every where is to be no where, and this is he that 
ſkips from one Book to another; the Variety diſtracts We ] 
his Head, and for Want of digeſting turns to Corrup- 
tion rather than Nouriſhment; when a Man loves WW? 
Home and keeps Company with himſelf it argues a It 
well-compoſed Mind, but a rambling Head is a cer- WW * 
tain Sign of a ſickly Humour; many Books and d 
much Acquaintance bring us to à Levity of Diſpo- n 
ſition and Love of Change. What is the Body the 
better for the Meat that will not ſtay with it? and 
'nothing hurts a Wound more than the trying dif- 
\ ferent Salves. Of Authors, be ſure to chuſe the 
beſt, to them adhere, and though you take ſome 
others by Chance, reſerve thoſe you ſelect for your 
Study and Retreat. In the Courſe of your Read- 
ing yöu will every Day meet with various Subjects, 
extract what you like and ſingle out ſome Particu- 
lar for the 1 for that Day's Meditation; Reading 
feeds and entertains the Underſtanding, and when 3 
Man is dozed with one Study he relieves himſelf Wt © 
with another, but Reading and Writing ſhould be 
ufed, alternately ; for as the Meat. that lies undi- WR” 
geſted upon the Stomach is. a Burthen to it, but 
when it is concocted paſſes into the Strength and 
Blood, ſo our Studies whilſt they remain whole 
clog the Memory without affecting the Underſtand- 7 
ing, but by Meditation they become our own and) 
8 | | ſupply 
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Bpiſt. Mt. Againſt Affectation, &c. 329 
ſupply us with Fortitude and Virtue: - The in- 


d duſtrious Bee that ſips from every Flower diſpoſes 
. what ſhe has gather'd into her Cells. 
. | | EN 
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Againſt, Aſfectation in Diſcourſe, vain 
and impertinent Subtleties, &c. Man's 


18 Bufineſs is Virtue not Words. 

it : 212 | 
'; ANY Men loſe both the Profit and Reputa- 
- i tion of good Thoughts by their uncouth Ex- 


1 e affect talking in Myſteries, and take 
a it for a Mark of Wifdom not to be underſtood ; they 
r- are fond of appearing in public and had rather be ri- 
1d diculous than obſcure. They deſpiſe Things com- 
»- mon as ſordid and mean, and muſt coin new Words 
ne and Phraſes, thinking it an Ornament to borrow 
d from other Tongues though they may be better fur- 
f- niſbed from their own. Theſe foreign Aids betray 
a ſqueamiſh Mind. One to be conciſe renders his 
ne Argument myſterious ; - another launches out in 
Words, and when he thinks himſelf copious is both 
& tedious and ridiculous ; fome will have no Words 
s, but what are antique and long fince obſolete ; others 
u- cbuſe only ſuch as are popular and coarſe, but they 
ng are both wrong, for too little Care is as bad as too 
a much; ſome endeavouring to be manly break into 
er rough broken Stile; others are affectedly nice in 
be their Numbers and make it rather ſinging than 
i Ppeaking. Some carry the Senſe to the End of the 
ut Feriod and then it is hard to be underſtood. A bold 
nd tile often wants Modeſty, and a too florid one 
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Nor are we more out in the Choice of Words, 
than of the Matter itſelf, for there are ſome Studies 
that only ſerve for Curiofity and Trial of Skill, 
others for Pleaſure and Uſe; and there are many 
"Things worth knowing that are not worth Learn- 
ing. How much Time do we ſpend in cavilling 
and captious Diſputations, that work us up to a 
Pitch of Anger without any Thing coming of it. 
Theſe Tricks of Wit are like Slight of Hand where 
we tye Knots only to looſen them again, and are 
pleaſed with the Deceit ; for when we know how 
they are done the Satisfaction is at an End. If we 
do not underſtand theſe Sophiſms, we are never the 
worſe; and he that does is never the better. If a 
Man tells me I have Horns, I can tell him J have 
none without feeling on my Forehead. B;on's Di- 
lemma makes all Men ſacrilegious, yet at the ſame 
Time maintains that there is no ſuch Thing as Sa- 
crilege, He that takes to himſelf, ſays he, what 
belongs to God, commits Sacrilege ; but all 
Things belong to God, therefore he that applies 
% any Thing to his own Uſe is ſacrilegious.“ On 
the other Side, the very rifling of a Temple he 
makes to be no Sacrilege; For, ſays he, *tis but 
< taking ſomething that belongs to God out of 
& one Place, and removing it to another that be- 
« longs to him too. The Fallacy lies in this, 
though all Things belong to him, yet all Things 
are not dedicated to him. There is no greater 
Enemy to Truth than over much Subtlety of Spe- 


culation. Protogoras will have every Thing diſput - 


able, and as much to be ſaid on one Side as'the'o- 


ther, then he makes it another Queſtion, whether 


every Thing be diſputable or not. Others make it 
a Science to prove that a Man knows nothing, but 
the former is the more tolerable Error, for the o- 
ther takes away the very Hope of Knowledge, and 


„ i 
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s, it is better to know that which is ſuperfluous than 
cy nothing at all; yet it is a Kind of Intemperance to 
ll, know more than enough, for it makes Men trouble 
ny ſome, talkative, impertinent, conceited, Ce. 
n- There is a certain Hankering after Learning, which 
Ng if it be not put in a right Way, hinders and falls 
a foul of itſelf ; therefore the Burthen ſhould be ſuit- 
it, ed to us that we may, have no more than we are 
re able to bear. It is a great Fault in our Tutors than 


re they teach their Diſciples rather how to difpute that 


1 live, and the Learner himſelf is to blame for ap- 
ve plying rather to the Improvement of his Wit than 


he Mind, his 75 which Means Philoſophy is now 


a turned into Philology. - Put a Grammarian to 
ve Virgil, and he never heeds his Philoſophy but his 
is Verſe; In the fame Meadow the Cow finds 
ne Graſs, the Dog ſtarts a Hare, and the Stork 
a- ſnaps a Lizard. Thus every Man takes Notes for 
at his on Study; Tully's de Republica finds Work for 
all the Philoſopſer, the Philologer, and the Gram- 
ies WW marian,, ' The Philoſopher wonders how it was poſ- 
n fible to ſpeak ſo much againſt Fuſtice ; the Philolo- 
he ger makes this Obſervation thatRome had two Kings, 


ut one without. a Father and the other without a Mo- 
of cher; for it is a Queſtion who was the Mother of 
e- ¶ Servius, and of Ancus's Father there is no Mention; 


s, the Grammarian takes Notice that Reap/e is uſed 
for Re 7þ/a and Sepſe for Seipſe. But theſe Foole- 

ties apart, let us learn to do Good to Mankind, 
and put our Knowledge into Action; our Danger 
lies in being miſtaken in Things, not in Words and 
= in confounding Good and Evil; There are many 
= Things to be ſtudied and learn'd, and therefore we 
8 ſhould diſcharge the Mind of Things unneceſſary to 


it 
ut make Way for greater Matters; the Buſineſs of the 
6 is rather a Play than a Study, and only to 


be dage when we can do nothing elle 5 there are 


many 
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many People that frequent them to hear, and not to 
learn; and to pick up Words which they vent with 
as little Benefit to others as they heard them to 
themſelves; we plague ourfelves and offend others 
to purchaſe the Character of a learned Man, bot 
let me content myſelf with the coarſer Title of an 
honeſt one; Wiſdom delights in Openneſs and Sim- 
plicity, in the forming our Lives, rather than the 

iceties of the Schools, which at beſt bring us 
Pleaſure without Profit. And indeed thoſe Things 
which the Philoſophers impoſe upon us with ſo 
much Pride and Vanity, are but the ſame Leſfons 
over again; but ſome Authors have their Names 
up though their Diſcourſes are mean, they diſpute 
and wrangle but they do not edifie ; and there ought 
to be a Difference between the Applauſes of the 
Schools and the Theatre, the- one being moved 
with a popular Conceit which is inconſiſtent with 
the Dignity of the other; whereas there are ſome 
Writings. that excite generous Refolutions and in- 
ſpire a Man as it were with another Soul, they diſ- 
play the Bleſſings of an happy Life, and fill him at 
the ſame Time with Admiration and Hope, they 
give us a Veneration for the Oracles of Antiquity, 
and a Claim to them as a common Inheritance, 
for they are the Treaſure of Mankind, and'it muſt 
be my Duty to improve the Stock and tranſmit it to 
Poſterity. Yet I do not love to hear a Man cite Zeno, 
Cleanthes, Epicurus, without ſomething of his own 
too, for why ſhould I value the bare Hearing of 
what I may read? Not but that the Word of 
Mouth makes a great Impreſſion eſpecially when 
they are the Speaker's own .Words, but he that 
barely recites; another's is no more than a No- 
tary. Beſides that, there is an End of Invention 
if we reſt upon what is invented already; for he 
that only follows another is ſo far from finding out 
N | any 
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any Thing new that he does not ſo much as look 

for it; yet I do not pretend to be Maſter of Truth, 

but a reſolute Enquirer after it; and as I aſcribe 

much to great Men, I challenge ſomething to my- 

ſelf, for our Fore- fathers have left us not only their 

Invention but Matter for further Enquiry. Is it 

not a fine Time to be fooling about Words, when 

there are ſo many neceſſary Things to be learnt and 

imprinted on our Minds ? for *tis not enough to re- 
memember and underſtand unleſs we do what we. 
know. a 


/ 


FF 


Buſineſs and want of News are no Excuſe 
amongſt Friends for not writing, wiſe 
Men profit 2 other. How far Wiſ- 
dom may be advanced by Precept. 


VOR laſt Letter was very ſhort, and the 
whole was little more than an Excuſe for the 
Brevity of it. One Time you are fo full of Buſi- 
neſs you cannot write at all; another Lime you 
have fo little News you don't know what to write; 
but be aſſured that he who has. a Mind to write 
may always find Leiſure for it, and as to your other 
Excuſe, it looks as if we ourſelves were the leaſt 


Part of our own Buſineſs. If the whole World 


were in a profound Peace and there were no Con- 
tentions between People upon any Account whatſo- 

ever, yet there is a large Field left for the Offices 

of Friendſhip and for the Exerciſe of Philoſophy and 
Virtue. Let us rather mind our own than hearken 
after the Actions of Others, for, will their Errors a- 
mend ours? It is more glorious to write the Hiſtory of 
| | Providence 
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Providence than to record the Uſurpations of am- 
bitious Princes, and to celebrate the Bounties of the 
Almighty rather than the Robberies of Alexander, 
Nor is Bufineſs any Excuſe for Neglect of our 
Studies or our Friends, for we increaſe our Buſineſs 
when we have no Occaſion for it, and inſtead of 
following it give ourſelves wholly up to it, and ſeek 
colourable Pretences of miſpending our Time, but! 
ſay wherever we are, or however employed We have 
our Thoughts at Liberty. 

You have here drawn a long Letter from me, 
and if you find it tedious thank JH for re- 
quiring me to be as good as my Word, not but ! 
write by Inclination too, for if we em the Pic- 
tures of. our Friends, how much more ſhould we re- 
joice in their Letters, which are undoubtedly the 
lively Pictures of the Mind; by Letters abſent 
Friends are in a Manner brought together; beſides 
the Epiſtolary Diſcourſes are more profitable than 
public premeditated Declamations; for they inſinu- 
ate into the Affections with more Freedom and 
Force, though with leſs Pomp and Pretence; ycu 
expect perhaps that I ſhould acquaint you with what 
Weather we have had in this Hart of the Country, 
or ſome other Fooleries to as little Purpoſe; but 
"what ſhould you or I be the better for ſuch idle Dif- 
courſes, we ſhould rather lay the Foundations of a 
good Mind, and learn to diſtinguiſh between the 
Bleſſings of Virtue and the Amuſements of Imagi- 
nation. I had ſome Friends hO took Part with me 


Yeſterday in a moderate Repaſt; we had Variety : 


of Diſcourſe and paſſing from one Thing to another, 
we at laſt read ſome of Quintus Sextivs, whom 
think a great Man notwithſtanding others gainſay 
it. O the Force and Vigour of that Man's Writ- 
ings ! how much above the Level of common Phi- 


Joſophers ! We cannot read him without "defying 


Fortune 
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Fortune and ſpurning Ambition and Violence; the 
more I conſider him the more I admire him, for 1 
find in him as in the World itſelf every Day to be a 
new Spectacle, and to afford freſh Matter for Ve- 
neration; and yet the Wiſdom of our Forefa- 
thers has left Work enough for Poſterity by apply- 
ing what they had tranſmitted to us. Sup- 
poſe they had left Remedies for ſuch and ſuch 
Diſeaſes, muſt we ſeek after no other Medicines ; 
and if not, there is ſome Skill required in the proper 
Application of them. I have an Honour for the 
Memorials of our worthy Progenitors; If I meet a 
Conful or a Prætor upon the Road, I'll pay him the 
Obeiſance due to his Poſt, and give bim the Way, 
and ſhall I ſhew no Reſpect to the Governors of 
Mankind? No Man is ſo wiſe as to know all 
Things, or if he were, one wiſe Man may yet be 
helpful to another, for it is a Sort of Aſſiſtance to 
encourage him to continue his Courſe, beſides the 
Comforts of loving and being beloved, and the mu- 
d tual Approbation of each other. 
u When we were laſt together, you know the 
t Point in Debate was, whether ar not Wiſdom may be 
„ WW prrfefted by Precept? Some think only that Part of 
t Philoſophy profitable to Mankind which is deliver'd 
-in particular Precepts, without forming the whole 
Man, ſuch as inſtructing Huſbands how to behave 
ie to their Wives, Parents how to train up their Chil- 
E dren, and Maſters how to govern their Servants, &c. 
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e as if a Man could be ſufficiently inſtructed in the 
y diſtinct Parts of Life without comprehending the 
r, Deſign of the Whole. Others like Ariſton the Stoic 
1 are for the general Dictates of Philoſophers, which 


| whoſoever is acquainted with, muſt underſtand eve- 
ry Particular; as he that learns Archery, when by 
Practice and Exerciſe he has got a true Aim, he 
will not only hit any Particular, but whatever a 
as 
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bas a Mind to, ſo that he who is well informed in 
the whole Principles of a good Life will know hoy 
to behave himſelt in all the Circumſtances of it. 
 'Cleanthes allows the parænetic or preceptive Phil; 
- ſophy to be profitable in ſome Sort but yet very ſhort 
and defective, unleſs it flows from an univerſal 
Knowledge of the Decrees of Philoſophy. So that 
the Queſtion remains, „ Whether this alone can 
„ make a good Man; and whether it be ſuperflu. 
<< ous in itſelf, or ſo ſufficient as to make all other 
% Knowledge appear ſo? They that think it 
ſuperfluous argue thus; If they Eyes are covered, 
chereis no ſeeing without removing the Impediment 
and in that Condition it is to no Purpoſe to bid a Man 
go to ſuch or ſuch a Place, or to reach any thing 
with his Hand; and ſo it is with the Mind whill 
it continues douded with Ignorance and Exror ; 'tis 
idle to give particular Precepts, as if you ſhoul! 
teach a poor Man to behave like a rich one, or th: 
hungry Man like one with a full Stomach ; whit 
one is neceſſitous and the other half ſtarv'd, neither 
of them are the better for it. And then ſhall we 
give Precepts in manifeſt Caſes or doubtful, the 
former need none, and in the latter we ſhall not 
be believed; nor is it enough ſimply to adviſe u- 
leſs we give Reaſons for it. There are, two Errors 


which we are liable to in this Caſe, either when Mt : 
wicked and perverſe Opinion has taken Poſſeflion oi 1 
us; or when there is a Diſpolition to retain Erro 
under the Reſemblance of Truth, ſo that we mul * 
either cure a ſick Mind already tainted ; or diſper - 
evil Thoughts before they come to an ill Hab 
Now Philoſophy directs us in beth theſe Caſes, n 4 
is it poſſible to obviate all particular Occaſion ; 
{] 


One Man marries a Widow, another a Maid, 1: 
may be rich or poor, barren or fruitful, young q 


antient, inferior, equal, or ſuperior, One Ma 
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follows - public Buſineſs, another flies it, fo that the 
fame Advice which is profitable to one, may be 
miſchievous to- another. Every one is a particu- 
lar Caſe, and muſt be ſuited with particular Coun- 
ſel; the Laws of Philoſophy are brief and extend 
to all, but the Variety of the other is incompre- 
henſible, and can never make that good to all 
which it promiſes to a ſew. The Precepts of Wiſ⸗ 
dom lie open, but the Decrees of it are hid in 
the dark. 

So far the Objections, and in Anſwer to them I 


ſay; it is not with the Mind as the Eye, if there 


be a Suffuſion, it is to be help'd by Remedy and 
not Precept; the Eye is not to be taught to diſtin- 
guiſh Colours, but the Mind muſt be informed what 
to do in Life; we are told that Precepts neither 
extinguiſh nor abate falſe Opinions of Good and 
Evil; and I grant that of themſelves they are not 
able to ſubdue vicious Inclinaticns, but this does 
not hinder them from being uſeful to us in Con- 
junction with, other Helps. Pi. ſt, they refreſh the 
Memory, and ſecondly they bring us to a more 
diſtinct View of the Parts whic ch we ſaw, but 
confuſedly in the whole. It Precepts are ſuper- 
fluous, ſo are Conſolations, but daily ee 
teaches us the contrary. It is urged that Precepts 
are inſufficient without Proof; but I ſay, that the 
very Authority of the Advite. gives a Sanction 
to the Advice, as we depend upon the Opinion of 
a Lawyer, without dcmanding his Reaſon for it. 
Again, I cannot allow that the Variety of Preccpts 
are infinite, for our greateſt and moſt nece: ttary 
Affairs are not many; and in the Application to 
Time, Place, and Perſons, the Differences are fo 
ſmall, that a few general Rules are ſufficient, There 


are many Things that may aft in a Cure, though 


they cannot perfect it; but it is a hard Matter, I 
* J colnis ' 
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conſeſs, to give Counſel at a Diſtance; for Advice 
depends much upon the Opportunity, and that 
perhaps which was proper when deſired, may be 
pernicious when it is received. Some indeed may 
be preſctibed at any Diſtance, and tranſmitted to 
Poſterity ; but for others, we muſt be upon the 
Spot, and deliberate on Circumſtances, and not 


only be preſent but watchiul to take the very 
Nick of Occaſion. 


WM 
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SENECA's Account of himſelf, his Studies, 
&c. with Reflections on the Duties and 
Errors of human Life. 


Y OUR Letters were old before they came to 
my Hand, ſo that I made no Enquiry after 
you, taking it for granted that you are ſtill upon 
the great Work of perfecting yourſelf ; go on as 
you have begun, and compoſe your Reſolutions ; 
not to an effeminate E but to a Frame of 
virtuous Quiet. I am o...ged to you far calling 
me to ſo ſtrict an Account of my Time, that 
Nothing leſs than a Diary of my Life will fatisfy 
you; for I take it as a Mark both of your good 
Opinion and your Friendſhip, firſt, in believing 
that I do nothing I would care to conceal ; and 
next in being ſure that I will make you my Con- 
fident. Hereafter I will watch myſelf more nar- 
rowly, and acquaint you not only with the Courſe 


and Method, but the Buſineſs of my Life. 


This 


©, 
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This Day I have had entire to myſelf, without 
any Diſturbance; I have been left at Liberty to 
do my own Buſineſs, and have divkled it between 
my Book and my Bed, for all the Impertinents were 
either at the Theatre or ſome other Diverſion. 
My Body does not require much Exerciſe, and I 
am beholden to my Age for it; a little makes me 
weary, and that's the End of the moſt robuſt ; my 
Dinner is a Piece of dry Bread, without a Table ; 
my Sleeps are ſhort and indeed a little doubtful, 
between ſlumbring and waking. One while I am 
reflecting upon the Errors of Antiquity, and then 
I apply myſelf to correct my own. In my read- 
ing, with all due Reſpect to the Antients, ſome 
Things I take, others I alter; and ſome again I 
reject ; others I invent, without confining myſelf 
to another's Judgment, ſo as not to preſerve the 
Freedom of my own. Sometimes in the Midſt of 
my Meditations, my Ears are ſtruck with the 
Shouts of a thouſand People, enraptured at ſome 
Spectacle or other. The Noiſe does not at all 


diſcompoſe my Thoughts, it is no more to me than 


the daſhing. of the Waves, or the Wind in a 
Wood; tho? poſſibly it may pleaſe them, yet I can- 
not help making this Reflection upon it, „That 
c jt is a ſtrange Thing Men will not exerciſe their 
„ Brains as they do their Bodies, and take as much 
„ Pains for Virtue, as they do for Pleaſure.“ For 
Difficulties ſtrengthen the Mind, as Labour does 
the Body. | + 5 75 

Vou deſire my Books rather than my Counſels, 


which is juſt the ſame as aſking for my Portrait; 


for I have the ſame Opinion of my Wit, that 1 
have of my Beauty; you ſhafl have both them and 
myſelf, A 75 


Q 2 | When 
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When I examine my Heart, I find ſome Vices 
that lie open, others more obſcure and out of Sight, 
and ſome that only take me by Fits; which laſt, 
I look upon as the moſt dangerous and trouble. 
ſome, and a Man muſt be upon perpetual Guard 
againſt them; for we are neither provided againſt 
them in a State of War, nor ſecure in any Aſſu— 
rance of Peace. To cenfeſs freely we are all of us 
as cruel, ambitious, and luxurious as our Neigh- 
bours, but we want the Fortune or Occaſion per- 
haps to ſhew it; the frozen Snake is harmleſs, but 
the Poiſon is {til} in it, though it is benumbed. We 
hate thoſe that are inſolent in their Power, when it 
is Odds but in their Condition we ſhould do the 
ſame Things ourſelves. 

To give you now my own Character in Brief, 
I am none of thoſe that take Delight in Tumults 
and ſtruggling with Difficulties, for I had rather 
be quiet than at Arms; but, I think it my Duty 
to bear up againſt ill Fortune without chuſing it; 
I am no Friend to Contention, eſpecially that of 
the Bar, but am ready'for any Buſineſs that may 
de done honeſtly, There is no Retreat but what 
may, yield Entertainment for a great Mind, and 
maße 4 Man ſerviceable to his Country and his 
Friends, by his Wiſdom, Intereſt, or Counſcl. 
Which is moſt the Patriot, he that appears in 
public Life, or he that inſtrucéts Youth in Virtue, 
and furniſhes the World- With Precepts of Mora- 
lity ? Who is the greateſt Man, he that-pronoun- 
ces a Sentence upon the Bench, or he that in his 
Study reads us a Lecturer of Juſtice, Piety, Patience, 
wortitude, the Knowledge of Heaven, the Con- 
tempt of Death, and the Bleſſings of a good Con- 
z n % nc, Was not Cato a greater Example than 
nner Ulyſſes or Hercules? They had the Reputa- 
tion of deſpiſing Pleaſufes and conquering both WW 
theu 
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their Enemies and their Appetites. Cato indeed 
had no Encounters with Monſters, but he con- 
tended with Ambition, and the unlimited Defire 
of Power, which the whole World divided under 
a Triumviarte was not able to ſatisfy ; he oppoſed - 
himſ-If to the Vices of a degenerate City, even 
when it was ſinking under its own Weight, and 
{ingly ſupported the Commonwealth, till at laſt as 
inſeparable Friends they were cruſhed together ; for 
Cato could not ſurvive the public Liberty, nor could 
* that Liberty out- lve Cato. 4 
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I am naturally a Friend to all Rules of Sobriety 
i and Moderation; I like the old faſhion'd plain 
Plate that was leſt me by my country Father, yet 
methinks there is ſomething dazzling in Splendor 
x and Luxury; it ſtrikes the Eye more than the 
4 Mind, and though they may ſhake the Conſtancy 
y of a wiſe Man, they cannot alter it, Theſe 
5 Thoughts ſometimes make me ſecretly diffatisfied 
of with my Condition, but then I apply to. my Philo- 
iy ſophy. Sometimes I am fired with a public Spirir, 
at and long for Employment, not 'with a View of 
* Profit, but to be ſerviceable to my Country and 
TY Friends ; but when I confider on the other Side, 
1, the Uneaſineſs, the Abuſes, ol Loſs of Time that 
in attend public Affairs, I reſolve upon ſpending the 
1, Remainder of my Days in my own peaceful Habt- 
tation, | + 
8 How mad axe we to ſet our Hearts upon Trifles, 
dis and neglect the moſt ſerious Offices of our Lives, 


og ; and the moſt important End of our Being ! How. 
many of thoſe Things which Reaſon formerly told 


on- 
. us were ſuperfluous, do we now find to be ſo by 
hn Experience | but we are miſled by a counterfeit 


Good on one Hand, and the Suſpicion of Evil on 
the other; not that Riches are an efficient Cauſe 
of Miſchief, but they are a precedent Cauſe as 


5. they 


1ta- 
zoth 
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they irritate and attract, for they have ſo near a 
Reſemblance of Good, that moſt People take them 
to be good; nay, Virtue itſelf is a precedent Cauſe 
of Evil in others, as Wiſdom and Juſtice will often 
create Envy, which does not ariſe from the Thing 
itſelf, but from the Power of Virtue, that forces al] 
Men to admire and love it. The Amiableneſs of 
which tortures the Wicked to behold it. 


. —_— 


E-PIST. VI. 

Of Retirement ; of the Knowledge of Vir- 
tue; a Diſtinction between Good od 
Honeſt. 1 | 


1 is no G of enquiring 
where you are, what you do, or what Com- 
pany you keep; and I am not at all diſpleaſed 
that I can hear Nothing concerning you, for it ſhews 
that you live retired ; yet I think you might be 
truſted with the wide World, for ſuch a general 
_ Converſation is not eaſy, neither is it ſafe; for if 
it could not corrupt you, it might hinder you. 
Wherever you are, my Mind is with you ; your 
Letters are really Bleſſings to me, and the Senſe 
of your Improvements relieve me, even under the 
Conſideration of my own Decay. Remember that 
as I am old, ſo are you mortal; be true to your- 
ſelf, and examine whether you are of the ſame 
Mind to Day, that you were Yeſterday, for that's 
a Sign of perſect Wiſdom ; and yet give me leave 
to tell you, that though change of Mind is a 
Token of Imperfection, it is the. Buſineſs of my 
Age to un- will one Day what I willed another; ard 
let me recommend it to your Practice too in 
| many 
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many Caſes. It is for young Men to gather Know- 
ledge, and old Men to uſe it; and who can give 
a fairer Account of his Time, than he that daily 
ſtudies to make him better? The greateſt Actions 
of our Lives, are thoſe we do in à Receſs from 
Buſineſs, and Contemplation is undoubtedly the 
beſt Entertainment of Peace, and only a ſhorter 
Cut to Heaven itſelf. "Theſe Confiderations ſhould . 
have come earlier, for it is too Jate when we are 
in View of Death, to project the Happineſs of Life; 
yet there is no Age better adapted to Virtue than 
that which by Experiments and long Suffering, 

comes to the Knowledge of it, for our Luſts are 

then weak and our Judgments ſtrong ; and Wiſdom 
is the Effect of Time. 

Some think we come to the Knowledge of Vir- 
tue by Chance, others by Obſervation and com- 
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p paring Matters of Fact with one another, un- 
8 derſtanding by a Kind of Analogy, approving this 
d or that for good, and honeſt. "Theſe are two 
8 Points which others make wholly different, but 
e the Stoics only divide them. Some will have every 
al Thing to be good that is beneficial to us, #5 
if Money, Wine, and ſo downwards ts the meaneit 
u. Things we uſe, and they reckon that to be honeſt 
ur where there is a reaſonable Diſcharge of a common 
ſe Duty; as Reverence to a Parent, Fenderneſs to a 
Ne Friend, expoſing ourſelves for our Country, and 
at regulating our Lives according to Moderation and 
r- Prudence; the Stoics reckon them to be two, yet 
ne ſo as to make thoſe two but one. They will have 
t's Nothing to be good but what is honeſt, nor any 
Ve Thing to be honeſt but what is good, which is 
a making them blended and inſeparable. But there 
15 are ſome "Things that are neither good nor bad, as 
r 


War, Embaſſy, and Juriſdiction; but theſe in the 
Q 4 audable 
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laudable Adminiſtration of them do of doubtful 
become good, which Good is only a Conſequent 
upon Honeſty, and flows from it, but Honeſty is 
good in itſelf. And there are fome Actions which 
bear the Appearances of - Virtues, which. we are 
apt to. admire as perfect, yet upon Examination 
we find that great Vices are concealed under them; 
and the Skill is to diſtinguiſh, between Things 
that are fo much alike in Shew, and diſagreeing 
in Effect. We are led to the Underſtanding of 
Virtue by the Congruity we find in ſuch and ſuch 
Actions to Nature and right Reaſon ; by the Order, 
Grace, and Conſtancy of them; and by a certain 
Majeſty and Greatneſs, that ſurpaſſes all other 
Things: From hence proceeds a happy Life, where 
all Things are fair and even, and Nothing jarring 
or diſſonant. In ſhort, the Sum of human Duty 
is comprized in two Words; Patience in what 
we are -to ſuffer, and Prudence in what we are 
to do, | T4 

True Joy is everlaſting, Pleaſures are ſalſe and 
fugitive ; and it is a. great Encouragement to 
well-doing, that when we are once in Poſſeſſion of 
Virtue, it is our own for ever. While 1 ſpeak 
this to you, I preſcribe to myſelf ; what I write, 
I read; and reduce all my Meditations to the 
ordering of my own Manners: There is nothing 
ſo mean and ordinary but it is illuſtrated by Vir- 
tue; and Externals are of no more Uſe to it, 
than the Light of a Candle is to the Glory of 
the Sun. 

It is often objected to me, that I adviſe People 
to quit the World, to retire, and content them- 
ſelves with a good Conſcience ; but what becomes 
of your Precepts then, ſay they, that enjoin us to dic 
in Action. To this I muſt anſwer: That [ am 

os „% never 
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never more in Action, than when I am alone 
in my Study, where I ſhut up myſelf in private, 
<< to attend the Buſineſs of the Public; I do not 
ce loſe, ſo much as one Day, nay, and Part of the 
«© Night too, I borrow for my Book; when my 
„ Eyes begin to fail me I falt aſleep, and till then 
% I work ; I retire: myſelf not only from Men, 
« but Buſineſs too, and my own. in the firſt Place 
«© is to attend the Service of Poſterity, in Hopes 
« that what I now write, may in ſome Meaſure 
4+ be profitable to future Generations.“ 


— — —Y 
— 1 


— — 


EP IS T. VII. 


07 ;mpertinent Studies, and Men. Philo- 
ſophers the beſt Companions, 


HERE are impertinent Studies as well as 

impertinent Men ; Life and Death ought to 
be our main Conſiderations, yet we trifle away our 
Hours upon empty Niceties and Cavils. Will 
Plato's imaginary Ideas make me an honeſt Man ? 
There's neither Certainty nor Subſtance in them. 
All logical playing with Words is ridiculous. +* A 
«« Mouſe is a Syllable, but a Syllable does not eat 
© Cheeſe; therefore a Mouſe does not eat Cheeſe.“ 
Oh ! theſe childiſh Follies, is it for this we ſpend 
our Blood and good Humour, and grow grey in 
our Cloſets ; we are jeſting when we ſhould be 
helping the miſerable; ourſelves as well as others. 
Didimus the Grammartan, wrote four thouſand 
Books, in which h2 endeavoured to find out where 
Homer was born; who was Zneas's true Mother; 
and whether Anacrron was the greater Drunkard or 
Whoremaſter; with other Fopperies, which a Man 


Qt: 4 would 
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would endeavour to forget if he knew them; it 
is not an impertinent Queſtion which of the two 
firſt, the Mallet or Tongues ? Some are extremely 
inquifitive to know how many Oars Uly//es had; 
which was firſt written, the Jliad or the Oayſſey, 
or if they were both. done by the fame Hand. 
Am I ever the more juſt, moderate, : valiant, or 
liberal, for knowing that Curius Dentatus was the 
firſt that carry'd Elephants in Triumph. What 
a Fuſs is there to make Homer a Philoſopher, 
and next in what Claſs they ſhall range him ; one 
will have him to be a Stoic, a Friend to Virtue, 
and an Enemy to Pleaſure. - Another makes him 
an Epicurean, one that loved Quiet and good Com- 
pany ; ſome are poſitive that he was a Peripatetic, 
athers a Sceptic ; but it is clear, that in being all 
theſe Things, he was not any one of them ; nor 
do theſe divided Opinions hinder us from agreeing 
that he was a wiſe Man ; let us therefore apply to 
. ourſelves the Things that made him ſo, and een let 

the reſt alone. * 
It was a pleaſant Humour of Calvicius Sabinus, 
one that manag'd a good Fortune with a very ill 
Grace; he had neither Wit nor Memory, yet 
would paſs for a learned Man, and ſo took ſeveral 
into his Family, and whatſoever good Things they 
ſaid he aſſum'd to himſelf. There are ſome who 
frequent all public Places, and would be thought 
Men of Buſmeſs, but they only carry it in their 
Countenances, and wander up and down without 
any Deſign; like P:\mires, eager and empty; ard 
what is this but a Kind of reſtleſs Lazineſs ? Otheis 
are perpetually in haſte, as if they were upon ſome 
urgent Buſineſs, and all this Hurry perhaps is only 
to ſalute ſomebody that has no Mind to take No- 
tice of them, or ſome ſuch trivial Errand: (6 
, k * 
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they come home at Night tired and weary, aſk 
them why they went out, where they have been, 
or what they have done ? And they are able to'give 


you but a very ſlender Account, yet the next Day 


they take the ſame Jaunt over again. What do 
theſe Men of idle Employment get by it ? When 
their Folly has gone the Round, they cloſe the 
Day with Shame and Repentance, Whereas Zeno, 
Pythagoras, Democritus, Ariſtotle, Theophraſtus, and 


all the Patrons of Philoſophy and Virtue, are al- 


ways at Leiſure and in good Humour, familiar 
and profitable, and a Man never comes from 
them without Comfort and Satisfaction; they 
make paſt Ages preſent to us, or us their Contem- 
poraries; they are always ready to receive us, and 
in their Converſation, there is neither Danger, 
Treachery, nor Expence ; but we are wiſer, hap- 
pier, and richer for it. Here's Counſel without 


| Reproach, and Praiſe without Flattery ; we cannot 


chuſe our own Parents, but we may our Friends, 
and adopt 'ourſelves into noble Families. This is 
in a Manner making Mortality immortal, the Time 
paſt our own by Remembrance, the preſent by 
Uſe, and the future by Providence and Foreſight; 
but yet it is not ſufficient to know what Plato or 
Zenò ſaid, unleſs we make it our own by Habit and 
Practice, and improve both the World and our- 
ſelves by a- Life anſwerable to their Precepts. 
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1 er . 
Agat nft Singularity of Manners and Be- 


hawour. 


—— 


| ha is an odd Humour in ſome People, that they 
will be ſingular in their Dreſs and Manners, on- 
ly to be taken Notice of; their Cloaths muſt be 
coarſe and flovenly, their Heads and Beards neg- 
lected, they will lodge upon the Ground, and live 
in open Defiance of Money. This is Nothing 
but an ambitious Vanity, that has crept in at the 
back Door. A Philoſopher will keep himſelf clear 
from theſe Fooleries, he has enough to do, to 
ftand right in the World, let him be ever ſo mo- 
deſt ; his Outſide ſhculd be {ill like that of other 
People, though he is unlike them within. His 
Garments ſhould be neither rich nor ſordid, no 
Matter for Arms or Curioſities on his Plate, yet 
the need not make it a Point of Conſcience to have 
no Plate at al ; he that uſes Phate and reckons it as 
Dirt, may have as great a Mind, as he that likes 
an earthen Veſſel as well as Silver. It is our Duty 
to live better than the common People, but not 
irr Oppoſition to them ; for that is making Philo- 
fophy a Faction, and inftead of reforming them 
driving them ſrom us, and when they find it un- 
reaſonable to imitate us in all Things, they will 
follow us in none; we muſt live according to Na- 
ture, and enjoy its Gifts in common with other 
People. Wiſdom preaches Temperance, not Mor- 
tification 3 and a Man may be a good Huſband 
without being a Sloven. Thiloſophy obliges us to 
Humanity, Scciety, and the ordinary Uſe of exter- 

* nal 


be. 
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nal Benefits; it is not an Amuſement for an idle 
Hour, but a Study for forming the Mind and the 
Guidance of human Life; and a wiſe Man ſhould 
firſt ſet a Value upon himſelf, or he cannot be va- 
luable to others. Our good Deeds are recom- 
penſed as well as our evil; he that is charitable, 
makes others ſo by his Example, aud finds a Re- 
turn of that Charity when he ſtands in Need of 


it himſelf; and he that is cruel, ſeldom finds Mer- 
cy. It is an hard Matter for a Man to be both 


popular and virtuous, for he muſt be like the Peo- 
ple that would oblige them; and the Kindneſs of 
diſhoneſt Men is not to be acquired by honeſt 
Means. He lives by Reaſon, not by Cuſtom ; he 
ſhuns -the very Converſation of the intemperate 
and ambitious ;3 he knows the Danger of great Ex- 
amples of Wickedneſs, and how public Errors im- 
poſe upon the World, under the Aythority of Pre- 
cedents. 

We are beſet with Dangers, and therefore a 
wiſe Man ſhould have his Virtues in continuaf 
Readineſs to encounter them. He ſtill maintains 
his Poſt ; whereas a Fool is ſurprized at eve 


| Thing, and either makes no Reſiſtance at all, or 


does it by Halves ; he looks upon Philoſophy 28 
not worth his Time, and if he can gain the Re- 
putation of a good Man amongſt the common 
| People, he takes no farther Care, but thinks he 
5 tas done his Duty. 
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C9 IT. T2, 


The Bleſſings of a vigorous Mind in a de 
cay d Body, with ſome ſuitable Reflec- 
tions of SENECA upon his own Age. 


— 


HEN I call Claranus my School-fellow, I 

need not ſay any more of his Age, having 

told you, that he and I were Cotemporaries; you 
would not imagine how vigorous his Mind is, and 
the perpetual Conflict it has with his Body, they 
were naturally ill match'd, unleſs it be to ſhew 
that a generous Spirit may be lodg'd under any 
Shape; he has ſurmounted all Difficulties, and 
from a Contempt of himſelf, is advanced to the 
Contempt of all Things elſe ; if Nature could have 
brought the Soul into the World, perhaps ſhe would 
have done it ; but ſhe does greater in exalting that 
Soul, above all Impediments of the Fleſh. It is a 
great Happineſs to preſerve the Force of Mind in 
the Decay of the Body, and to ſee the Loſs of 
Appetite more than requited with the Love of Vir- 
tue; but it is a Queſtion whether I owe this Com- 
fort to my. Age or to my Wiſdom, and would [ 
not, if I could ſtill purſue the Vanities of Youth ? 
There is this Pleaſure in Age, if no other, that 
it neither cares for nor ſtands in Need of any 
Thing, and that I have left all my painful trouble- 
ſome Luſts behind me; the leſs my Mind has to 
do with my Body the better, and if Age puts an 
End to my Deſires, and does the Buſineſs of Vir-| 
tue, there can be no Cauſe of Complaint, nor any 
per End than to melt away in a Kind of, iſſo· 
tion. Where Fire is oppoſed and meets Matter 
to 
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to work upon it is furious and rages, but where it 


finds no Fuel as in old Age it goes out quietly 
for Want. of Nouriſhment. The Body is not the 
ſettled Habitation of the Mind, but a temporary 
Lodging which we muſt quit whenever we are call- 
ed upon; neither does the Soul when it has left 
the Body, at all concern itſelf what becomes of 
the Carcaſe; yet every Man is loth to part with it 
as poor People love their own beggarly Cottages. 
We are all fond of it and I would indulge this 
Fondneſs, provided I did not make myſelf a Slave 
to it; for he that ſerves it has many Maſters ; be- 


ſides being in continual Diſorder with one Diſtem- 


per or other ; yet this frail and putrid Carcaſe 


of ours values itſelf as it were immortal; we put 


no Bounds to our Hopes, our Avarice, and Ambi- 
tion, The ſame Man that is Jatinius To-day, ſhall 
be Cato To-morrow, this Hour as luxurious as 


Apicius and the next as temperate as Tubero ; im- 


perious, now; then, ſervile ; prodigal and thri 
by Turns; but ſtill the Good or IIl of the Body 
concern that only without any Effect upon a well 
compoſed Mind. 

I was the other Day at my Country Houſe, and 
complaining of my Charge in Repairs ; my Bai- 
liff told me It was none of his Fault; for the 
© Houſe was old and he had much ado to kee 
<« it from falling upon his Head.” Well! thought 
I, and «+ What muſt I myſelf be then, that ſaw 
te the firſt Stone laid? In the Gardens 1 found 
the Trees as much out of Order, the Boughs 
knotted and wither'd, and their Bodies over-run 
with Moſs. This would not have been, ſaid 


« I, if you had trench'd them and water'd them, 


as you ſhould have done.” © Indeed Maſter, 
<«« ſays the poor Fellow, I have done what I could, 
© but alas! they are all Dotards and ſpent. What 


«© am 
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« am I then, that planted all theſe Trees with my 
% own Hands?” Vet upon Reflection, I find that 
Age itſelf is not without its Pleaſures, if we did 
but know how to uſe them, and that the beſt 
Morſel is reſerved for the laſt, or at worſt it i; 
an Equivalent to the Enjoyment of Pleaſures nat 
to fland in Need of any; Nature may uſe her 
Bodies as ſhe pleaſes, but a good Man has this 
Conſolation, that Nothing periſhes which he can 
call his own. | 


— * 


E FIS r. 
Cuſtom is a great Matter either in Good 
or Ill; 'we fhould check our Paſſions 


betimes ; we are moved by a Kind of ſa- 
cred Inſtinct. 7 


8 makes the hardeſt Things eaſy to 
us; there are ſome that never laugh'd, others 
have wholly abſtained from Wine, and Women, 
and almoſt from Sleep; much Uſe of a Coach We 
makes us loſe the Benefit of our Legs; ſo that we 
muſt be infirm to be in the Faſhion, and at laſt 
loſe the very Faculty of walking by diſuſing it. 
Some are ſo plung'd in Pleaſures, that they can 
not live without them®F and their Infelicity ſeems We 
then to be incurable, when Senſuality has laid hold 
of the Judgment, and Wickednels is become 23 
Habit, they then both hate and perſecute Virtue, 
and that's the laſt Act of Deſperation. It is much 
eaſier to check our Paſſions in the Beginning, than Þ 
to ſtop them in their Career; but the Stoics wil 
allow a wiſe Man to have no Paſſions at all; the- 
| +, paretw 
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ly patetics temper them, but that Mediocrity is falſe 
at and unprofitable, and it is all one as if they had 
id ſaid we may be a little mad, or a little ſick; if 
ft we give any Allowance to Sorrow, Fear, Deſires, 
is or Perturbations ; it will not be in our Power to 


ot reſtrain them, they are fed from Abroad, and will 


er encreaſe with their Cauſes; and if we yield never 


Nis { little to them, the leaſt Diforder works upon 
an tie whole Body. It is not my Purpoſe all this 
while wholly to take away any Thing, that is either 
neceflary, beneficial, - or delightful to human Life, 
but that which may be vicious in it; ſo that 1 per- 
mit you the ſame Things, and thoſe very Plea- 
fures will have a better Reliſh too when they are 
enjoy'd without Anxiety; and when you come to 
commend thoſe Appetites which before you ſerved, 
"tis natural you'll ſay, to weep for a Friend, to 
be moved at a good or ill Report, and to be ſad in 
Adverſity; all this I'll grant you, and there is no 
Vice but ſomething may be ſaid for it; at firſt it is 
tractable and modeſt, but if we give it Entrance 
| we ſhall hardly get it out again; as it goes on 
it gathers Strength, and quickly becomes un 
vernable. It muſt be owned that all Affections 
flow from a Kind of natural Principle; Nature 
bas mingled Pleaſures even with Things moſt ne- 
ceſſary, not that we ſhould value them for their 
own Sakes, but to make them more acceptable 
to us; for if- we eſteem the Pleafure for itſelf, it 
turns to Luxury. | 

= There are ſome natural Motions which we can- 
not overcome, nor can all the Reſolution in the 


uct WS World maſter them; ſome redden when they are 
than angry, Sylla was one of thoſe, and when the Blood 
wil fluſh*d in his Face, you might be ſure he had Ma- 
r- lice in his Heart. Pompey on the other Hand, that 


hardly ever ſpoke in public without a Bluſh had a 
1 | | wonderful 
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354 E?1STLzs. \PartV, 
wonderful Sweetneſs of Nature, and it became him 
very much. The Comedians will repreſent Fear, 
Sadneſs, Anger, and the like ; but when they come 
to a baſhful Modeſty, though they'll give you hum- 
ble Looks, Softneſs of Speech, and down-caſt Eyes, 
vet they can never expreſs a Bluſh, for it is a 
Thing neither to be commanded nor hinder'd, but 
comes and goes of its own Accord. The Courſe 
of Nature is ſmooth and eaſy, but when we come 
to croſs it, we ſtrive againſt the Stream. There 
is a Kind of ſacred Inſtinct that moves us, and we 
are not ſo ignorant as we are careleſs. Whence 
comes it that the Beaſts in grazing diſtinguiſh ſa- 
lutary Plants from deadly ? A Chicken is afraid of 
a Kite, and not of a Gooſe, or a Peacock, which 
1s much bigger, a Bird of a Cat, and not of a 
Dog. This is Impulſe and not Experiment; the 
Cells of Bees and Webs of Spiders are not to 
be imitated by Art, but Nature teaches them, 
We come into the World with this Knowledge, 
and we have it by a natural Inſtitution, we brought 
the Seeds of Wiſdom with us, but not Wiſdom 
itſelf. There is the Goodnzſs of God, and that of 
Man ; the one is immortal, the other mortal ; Na- 
ture perfects the one, and Study the other. 


2 — 


E PIs T. XI. 


Ie are divided in ourſelves and con Wound 
Good and Evil, 


L7 HY ſhould we wender at our being difatil- 
fied with the World, when we can't agree 

wich ourſelves ? and that's the Root of our Miſery 5 
on 


pia. xi. Of Self-Dinifions, &c. 355 


m only we are willing to charge our own Vices upon 
r, the Malignity of Fortune, we are never alone, but 
ne in perpetual Conflict and Controverſy with our 
Ne Luſts; we are ſtartled at all Accidents, boggle at 


8, dur own Shadows, and frighten one another. Lu- 
a cretius ſays, that we are as much afraid in the 
ut Light, as Children are in the Dark; but I ſay we 
le are altogether in Darkneſs, without any Light at 


ne all; and we run on blindfold, without ſo much as 
re groping our Way; and this Raſhneſs in the Dark 
is the worſt Sort of Madneſs.” He that is in his 


ce Way may be in Hopes of coming to his Journey's 
ſa- End, but Error is endleſs. 
of We muſt not live by Chance, for there can be 


no Virtue without-Deliberation and Election, and 
where we cannot be certain, let us follow that 
which is moſt probable, Faith, Juſtice, Piety, 
and Prudence, are _ venerable, and the Poſſeſſions 


m. only of good Men; but a plentiſul Eſtate, a ſtrong 
ge, Arm, and a firm Body, are many Times the Por- 
pht tion of the Wicked; and it is a Weakneſs for a 
om Man to value himſelf upon any Thing wherein he 


may be outdone by Fools and Beaſts. We are to 
conſider Health, Strength, Beauty, and the Ad- 
vantages of that Kind, only as adventitious Com- 
forts, and may preſerve them with Care, provided 
we are always ready to quit them without Trou- 
ble. There is a Pleaſure in Wickedneſs as well 
as Vittue, and there are ſome that glory in it too; 
wherefore our. Forefathers preſcribed us the beſt 
Life, and not the moſt plentiful ; and allowed us 
Pleaſure for a Companion, not for a Guide. | 

We are continually fluctuating from one Thing 


tif- to another, and all for Want of laying down ſome 
rree certain Principles, to make the Judgment -inflexible 
er), 


and ſteady ; when we do any Evil it is either foi 
Fear of a greater Evil, or in Hopes of ſuch a 
Good 
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Good as may more than ballance that Evil; ſo wh 
that we are diſtracted between the Hope of finiſh- 


ing our Purpoſe, and the Fear of Danger and — 
Miſchief ; this Infirmity muſt be diſcharged. In ju, 
the Purſuit of Pleaſures we ſhould take Notice, 15 
that there are not only ſenſual, but ſad Pleaſures = 
alſo ; all true Goods hold an Affinity and Friend- 

ſhip one with another, and are equal; but fall — 


ones have in them much Vanity, they are large 
and ſpecious to the Eye, but upon Examination 
they want Weight. Now though all Virtues are 1 
alike, they may yet be diſtinguiſhed into Virtues WW: 
of Patience and Delight ; but common Accidents 
ſhould give us neither Joy nor Fear, for Reaſon 
is immoveable, and does not ſerve, but command 
our Senfes. What is Pleafure, but a low and brutiſh | 
Thing? Glory is vain and volatile, and Superſti- N 
tion a frantic Error, that fears where it ſhould 


love, and rudely invades where it ſhould reverenti- = 
ally worſhip. Let our Vices die before us, and * 
let us diſcharge ourfelves of our dear- bought Plea- ni 
ſures that hurt us, as well paſt as to come, for they Th; 
are followed with Repentance like our Sins; there is Pur 
neither Subſtance nor Truth in them, for a Man be x 
can neyer be weary of Truth, but there is Satiety . 
in Error. By the Help of Philoſophy the Soul Eur 
quits the Body, and refreſhes itſelf in Heaven; WW the 

Pleaſure is ſhort-liv'd, but the Delights of Virtue Th. 
are ſecure and perpetual, but we muſt watch and in th 
labour for it; nor is it properly a Virtue, to be lit- WF 
tle better than the worſt, nor is he a good Man BF The 
that only thinks ill of the bad; for wicked Men yet 

do the ſame, and perhaps one of the greateſt Pu- the 
niſhments of Sin may be the Diſpleaſure it gives that 
the Author. Yet our greateſt Exceſſes are in pri- wh. 
vate, which if any Body had look'd on, we ſhould ther 


never have committed ; wherefore let us bear in 
| Our 


Epiſt.'xii, Of :Nevelty, &c. 457 


our Minds the Idea of ſome great Perſon, for 
whom we have an awful Reſpect, and his Authority 
will not only make us mend our Manners, and pu- 
rify our very Thoughts, but in good Time render 
us exemplary and venerable to ourſelves : If a Sci- 


pio or a Lelius were but in our Eye, we ſhould not 


dare to tranſgreſs. 


— 


i 


are moved at the Novelty of Things, 


for Wamt of underſtanding the Reaſon 
of them. 1 


Atural Philoſophy is comprized under three 
Heads, the Heavens, the Air, and the 
Earth. We may treat of the Magnitude and Na- 
ture of the Stars under the Firſt ; of Rain, Snow, 
or Thunder, under the Second; or of Soils, Mi- 
nerals, Metals, Plants, or Groves, under the 
Third; but theſe are Conſiderations foreign to our 
Purpoſe in the Nature of them, though they may 
be proper and pertinent in the Application. There 
is not any Man ſo brutal or grovelling upon the 


Earth, but his Soul is raiſed to higher Matters upon 


| the Appearance of any new Lights in the Heavens. 
| There is Nothing more glorions than the Sun or Stars 
in their Courſes, yet ſo long as Nature proceeds in her 
ordinary Ways there's no Body takes Notice of them. 
© There are many Things which we know to be, 
pet we know not why or what they are. Is it not 
the Mind that moves and reſrans us? But what 
that ruling Power is, we no more underſtand than 
where it is. One will have it to be a Spirit, ano- 
bk ther a divine Power, ſome only a ſubtle Air, others 
| | an 
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an ade) Being, and ſome again will have it 
ay Heat and Blood; thus is the Mind fo far from 
a perfect Underſtanding in other Things, that it 
is ſtill in Search of itſelf : It is not long ſince we 
came to find out the Nature of Eclipſes, and far- 
ther Experience will bring more Things to Light, 
which are yet in the Dark. But one Age is not 
ſufficient for ſo many Diſcoveries, it muſt be the 
Work of Poſterity; and the Time will come, 
when we ſhall wonder that Mankind ſhould be fo 
long ignorant of Things that lay ſo open, and {6 
eaſy to be known, The exact Truth of Things 
is only known to God, yet it is lawful for us to 
enquire and conjecture, though not with too much 
Confidence, nor altogether without Hope. In the 
firſt Place, however, let us learn Things neceſſary, 
and if we have any Time to ſpare, we yp 
ply it to Superfluities. 
Ihe deadly and the hourly Danger that threat- 
ens human Life, is from one Man to another; 
other Calamities commonly give us Warning; the 
Smoak gives us Notice of a Fire, and the Clouds 
bid us prepare for a Storm; but human Malice has 
no Prognoſtic, and the nearer it is, the fairer it 
looks ; there is no truſting to the Countenance, 
we have. the Shapes of Men, but the Hearts, of 
Beaſts ; nay we are worſe than Beaſts, for they 
have no Reaſon, and what they do is through Fear 
and Hunger; but we having Reaſon, pervert it into 
Miſchiet. From the Dangers we are in from Men, 
we may confider our Duty to them, and take Care 
that we neither do nor ſuffer Wrong. The Things 
that moſt provoke one Man to hurt another, are 
Hope, Envy, Hatred, Fear, and Contempt ; but 
Contempt is the fliehteſt, and ſome ſeek it only for 
Security. He that is contemned ſhall be trod 


upon, but then his Enemy paſſes over him as not We 
worth his Anger, _EPIST. WW 


| 
lit 
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E PIs T. XIII. 


Every Man males bis cum Fortune, Of 
Juſtice and Injuſtice, 


7-3 ſhort Queſtion between you and me is, 
„ Whether a Man had better part wirh him- 
ſelf, or ſomething elſe that belongs to him?“ And 
this is eaſily reſolved. In all Competitions between 
the Goods of Senſe and Fortune, and thoſe of 
Honour and Conſcience there is no ſubſtantial 
Satisfaction in what we covet, they are all but ſpe- 
cious Outſides; nor is there any Thing ſo hard in 
the Word Calamity, as the Vulgar imagine. What 


LY — 3 — bus ws 


Happinefs which others count a Miſery ? Our 


n Condition is good enough if we make the beſt of 
5 it, and our Felicity is in our own Power. It is 
- not with the common Accidents of Life, as with 
I; Fire and Sword; that cut and burn all alike, but 
* Misfortunes work more or leſs, according to the 


i Weakneſs or Reſolution of the Patient; and he 
iy that grieves for the Loſs of caſual Comforts, ſhall 
of never want Occaſion for Sorrow. Where Laws 
10 are neglected Corruption muſt be inevitably intro- 
1 duced, for the Authority of Virtue is ſnaken; and 


Threats, with this Difference, that the former de- 
ter us from Wickedneſs, and the latter adviſe us to 
Virtue? A Preamble derogates from the Honour of 
a Law, which ought to be ſhort and clear, and to 


* command without ſuffering any Expoſtulation. Let 
ſor me be only told my Duty, and Jam not to diſpute but 


Jobey. Juſtice is a natural Principle; J muſt live 
thus with my Fellow-Citizen, thus with my Com- 
E panion, 
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what are Laws, but only Precepts mingled with 
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panion, and why ? Becauſe it is juſt not for Defigy 
or Reward, for it is Virtue itſelf, and nothing elle, 
that pleaſes us; there is no Law extant, for keeping 
the Secrets of a Friend, or net breaking Faith with 
an Enemy; yet to betray our Truſt is a juſt Cauſe 
of Complaint. If I owe Money to a wicked Man, 
I'll make no Scruple of pouring it into the lap of 
a common Proftitute, if ſhe be appointed to re. 
ceive it ; for my Buſineſs is to return the Money, 
not to order him how to diſpoſe of it; I muſt pay 
it alike to a good Man or a bad. 


— 


Ps r. RIF; 


Of Truſt in Freiudſbip, Prayer, or Bo- 
dily Exerciſe. 


HERE are many Things which in their 

own Nature may ſeem to be Privacics, and 
which Cuſtom has ever reputed ſo, in which Caſes 
there is Room enough for the Offices of Friend- 
ſhip, in the mutual Communication of our moſt 
ſecret Cares and Counſels, yet we are ſo to govern 
ourſelves that even an Enemy ſhalt not turn our 
Actions to Reproach. There is a certain Softneſs 
of Nature and Spirit that ſteals upon a Man, and 
like Wine, or Love, draws every Thing from him. 
No Man will tell or recal all that he hears, but 
if. he tells the Thing he will hardly conceal the Au- 
| thor; ſo that it paſſes from one to another, and 
that which was at firſt a Secret, preſently become 
a Rumour ; for this and many other Reaſons, we 


ſhould ſet a Watch upon our Lips, and attend the 
more uſeful and neceſſary Work of Contemplation. Wi 
IT" | | — — And 
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And Nothing helps this Contemplation more than 
often addrefling ourſelves to the Almighty. The 
firſt Petition we are to make him is for a good 
Conſcience ; the ſecond, for Health of Mind, and then 
of Body. There are ſome Things which we direct- 
ly wiſh for, as Joy, Peace, and the like; ſome 
that we pray for only in Caſe of Neceſſity; as Pa- 
tience in Pain, or Sickneſs, Sc. Others that con- 
cern our external Behaviour, as Modeſty of Coun- 
tenance, Decency of Motion, and ſuch a Demea- 
nour as may become a prudent Man. 

But we ſhould likewiſe obſerve that the Mind 
is to be now-and-then unbent, a Glaſs of Wine, 
a Journey, or a pleaſant Walk relieves it; but 
there's a wide Difference between a Remiſſion and 
a Diſſolution; without Exerciſe, a Dulneſs of Spirits 
invades us, and it is remarkable that Men of brawny 
Arms and round Shoulders have commonly weak 
Souls; ſome Exerciſes are ſhort and gentle, and ſet 
the Body to rights preſently, but whatever we do 
let us return quickly to the Mind, for that muſt 
not lie idle; not that I would have you perpetually 
poring upon a Book neither, but allow yourſelve; 


rn Body good without interrupting your Study, for 
ur you may diſcourſe, dictate, read, and hear at the 
fs ſame Time. As to the public Exerciſes though 
nd they are laudable and healthful in themſelves, yet 


Example; they divide their Lives between the Ta- 
vern and the Bagnio, and a ſwinging Debauch is a 
goed Day's Work with them: But how are we 
apt to ſet Bounds to others, and none to ourſelves, 


are covered with Ulcers. There might be ſome 
Hope of our Amendment if we would but confeſs 
our Faults, as a Man muſt be awake that tells h's 
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ſeaſonable Reſpites; a Couch or a Walk does your 


the Maſters of them are for the moſt Part of leud 


and to obſerve their Warts when our whole Bodies 
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Dream, but we are loath to be at the Pains of 
attending our own Buſineſs. We lead the Life in 
the World that. ſome lazy People do in a Market, 
who ſtand gaping about them without either buying 
or ſelling. 


— — 
EP IS T. XV, 


07 Flattery, and whiyein a Man is allowed 
| to commend himſelf. 


EMETRIUS uſed to ſay, that Water 
was the ready Way to Riches, and that the 
caſting off Virtue was the firſt Step to thrive in the 
World. Study but the Art of Flattery, and you 
do your Buſineſs without running any Riſques at 
Sea, or any Hazards of Commerce, Huſbandry or 
Suits of Law ; there is not one Man in a Million 
that is Proof againſt an artificial Flatterer, but ſome- 
thing or other will hit if he gives him the hear - 
ing; we like him though we oppoſe him, beſides 
that, a Man commonly lies moſt open where he is 
attack'd ; how ſhamefully are great Men fawn'd 
upon by their Slaves ang inured to fulſome Praiſes, 
when the only Buſinefs of thoſe who call themſelves 
their Friends, is to try who can moſt dextrouſly de- 
ceive his Maſter ; for want of knowing their own 
Strength they believe themſelves as great as their 
Paraſites repreſent them, and venture upon Broils 
and Wars to their irreparable Deſtruction ; they 
break Alliances and tranſport themſelves into Paſ- 
ſions, which for Want of better Counſels hurry 
them on to Blood and Confuſion, they purſue 
every wild Imagination as a Certainty, till they 
come at laſt to ſee the Ruin of themſelves and 
their 


\ 
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their Poſſeſſions, and too late underſtand that their 
Misfortunes and Flatteries were of the ſame Date. 
There is an artful crafty Flattery that looks like 
plain Dealing, but all Flatteries are Words of Courſe, 
and he that receives them will give them; and lat 
it be never ſo ſnhameleſs, a * takes all to himſelf, 
though his Conſcience gives him the Lie. Cruel- 
ty ſhall be called Mercy; Extortion and Oppreſ- 
ſion, Liberaliey. And what Hopes are there of a 
Man's changing for the better, who thinks him- 
ſelf the beſt already? The Stroke of an Arrow 
convinced Alexander that he was not the Son of 
Jupiter, but a mortal Man; and thus upon the Ex- 
periment of human Frailty ſhould every Man fay to 
himſelf; am I not ſad ſometimes, and tortur'd. be- 
tween Hopes and Fears? And do I not hankar after 
vain Pleaſures? 155 

Let every Man live whilſt he may, and make the 
beſt of the preſent, and not govern himſelf at a 
Rate as if he were to keep a Diary for his Fa- 


ther. What Madneſs is it for a Man to ſtarve him- - 


ſelf to enrich his Heir, and to turn a; Friend into 
an Enemy ! for his Joy will be proportion'd to 
what you leave him. The Words of Flatterers 
and Paraſites ſeldom die in the hearing, and when 
they have. gained Admittance, they grow more and 


more upon you; and ſhortly they'll tell you, that . 


Virtue, Philoſophy, and Juſtice are but empty 
Sounds. Never trouble yourſelves with theſe Cen- 
ſors of other Men's Lives, and Enemies of their 
own : Theſe are the People that draw us from our 
Parents, our Country our Friends, and other Re- 
ceſſary Duties. 1 3 

I would neither be deceived myſelf nor deceive 
others; But if a Man cannot live without it, let 
him commend himſelf, and ſay thus. L have ap- 
s plied myſelf to liberal Studies, tho' my Poverty 
3 and 
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« and Reaſon might rather have put me upon 
«« making my Fortune; I have given Proof that 
« all Minds are capable of Goodneſs, and have 
4 illuſtrated the Obſcurity of my Family by the 
« Eminence of my Virtue. I have preſerved my 
% Faith in all Extremities, and have ventur'd my 
Life for it; I never ſpoke one Word againſt my 
«© Conſcience, and have been more ſollicitous for 
«© my Friend than myſelf; I never made a baſe 
«« Submiſſion to any Man, nor everdid any Thing 
„ unworthy a refolute and honeſt Man; my 
« Mind is raiſed ſo much above Danger, that l 
«« have maſter'd all Hazards ; and I bleſs the Pro- 
„ vidence that has thus proved my Virtue. I 
4 ſtood my Ground without laying violent Hands 
«© upon myſelf to efcape the Rage of the power- 
6 fulz though under Caligula; I ſaw Cruelties to 
e ſuch a Degree, that to be killed outright was ac- 
« counted a Mercy. My Mind was never cor- 
„% rupted with Gifts, and when Avarice reign'd 
« ofer all, I never laid my Hand on unlawful 
« Gain; I have been temperate in my Diet, mo- 
0 deft in Diſcourſe, courtecus and affable to my 
«« Inferiors, and have always paid a Reſpect and 
«© Reverence to my Superiors. After all, what 
I have ſaid, is either true or falſe; if true, I have 
commended myſelf before a great Witneſs, my 
own Conſcience ; if falſe, I am ridiculous without 
any Witneſs at all. Let every Man retire into 
himſelf, for all are wicked; not only one, or a 
few, but there is a general Conſpiracy in Evil; 
we ſhould therefore fly the World, withdraw into 
ourſelves, and in ſome Sort avoid even ourſelves 
too. F 


EPIST. 
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Pd IL APY, 
A general Diſſelution- of Manners, with 
2 Cenſure on corrupt Magiſtrates, * © 


H E Corruption of the preſent Times is the 
| general Complaint of all Ages, it ever has 
been ſo, and ever will, not conſidering that the 
Wickedneſs of the World is always the fame, as 
to the Degree of it, though it may change Places 
perhaps, and vary a little in the Matter ; one 

nile Whoring is in Faſhion, another while Glut- 
tony; then Luxury in Apparel, or a Vien of Drink- 
ing; this Proſtitution of Manners makes Way for 
Sedition and Cruelty. The Plague of Delators or 
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Informers under Tiberius, were worſe than the civil 1 | 
| War. In thoſe Times the Words of Men in their 9 
Cups, the moſt innocent Railleries, and Freedom 2 
8 of Converſation, were made capital; then it was 4 
y dangerous to be honeſt, and Vice alone was pro- 74 
d fitable. RF | | 4 
at The worſt is, that in other Caſes the People Ml 
Ve are aſhamed of their Errors, but in thoſe of Life 1 
ay they take Delight, and ſo become incurable; the j 
ut Pilot takes no Pleaſure in running on a Rock, nor L 
ito the Phyſician in the Death of his Patient, nor the 1 
„ Advocate in the Loſs of his Client's Cauſe ; but i; 
il; the Criminal rejoices in his Uncleanneſs, his Am- 9 
nto bition, and his Theft, and never troubles himſelf i} 
ves for the Fault, but the Miſcarriage ; he makes In- | 
famy the Reward of Lewdneſs, and values himſelf | | 
upon the Excellence of Ill-doing. The Queſtion 1 
1 now is, who ſhall be moſt impious ? Our Ap- [* 
J ', 


petites every Day grow worſe and worſe, 'and So- | 
: 3 briety | 
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briety and Conſcience are become fooliſh and ſcan- 
dalous Things, inſomuch that Innocence is not 
only rare, but entirely loſt, All the Bonds of hu- 
man Society are cancelled, Adulktery is the ready 
Way to Wedlock, and Marriage to a ſingle Life 
again, for parting is one Condition of it, they di- 
vorce to marry, and marry to be divorced ;. what 
Shame can there be in Incontinence, when Mo- 
deſty is become a Reproach, and when it is the 
Mode for every Wife to provide a Gallant or 
two beſides her Huſband ? It is an idle Thing to 
think of ever converting thoſe People, that find 
both Advantage and Reputation in their Wicked- 
ett OS UTIL FEAT 
Who could have imagined that Clodius would 
have got off by Bribery, for debauching the Wife 
of Cæſar, and. profaning the facred Rites ? - But 
the Judges were corrupted not only with Money, 
but the Bodies of young Men and Women, fo 
that his Abſelution was fouler than his Crime; the 
Bribe was Adultery as well as the Offence, and he 
had no Way to eſcape but to make his Judges likę 
himſelf ; nay the Practice was fo groſs, that the 
Bench deſired a Guard of the Senate to keep, them 
from the People, a Luft that ſpared not the Altar, 
2 perverted. Juſtice upon the. very Judgment- 
The Corruptions of our Times are moderate, 
compared with thoſe when the Delinquent pleaded 
not guilty to the Bench, and the Bench confeſs'd 
itſelf guilty to the Delinquent, and when one 
Adultery was excuſed by another. Unmerciful 
Oppreſſions, and mercenary Magiſtrates, are the 
common Grievances of a licentious Government : 
The Baths and the Theatres are crowded, when 
the Temples and the Schools are empty; for Men 
mind their Pleafyres more than their n 
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All Vices gain upon us by a Promiſe of Reward, 

 Avarice promiſes Money, Luxury ſenſual Satis- 
factlon, Ambition Preferment and Power; and a 
Man had better have one great Vice, than a Spice 
of ſeveral Sorts of Vices in him; that is, he is 
free from none, but they do not all appear, and 
he is more prone to one than another. But we. 
are not to ask the Szozcs if Achilles be a Coward, 
Ariftides unjuſt, Fabius raſh, Mucius a Traitor, or 
Camillus a Deſerter. 5 


a 


E FIS T. I. 


All Men are equal in their Ori gina], Vir- 
tue is the only Nobility, and there is a 
Tenderneſi due to Servants, N 


E are always murmuring at Nature and For- 
| tune, as if their Unkindneſs made us incon- 
ſidetable, when it is only our own Weakneg; for 
it is Vi:tue, not Pedigree, that renders a Man 
either valua le or happy. Philoſophy does not re- 
ject or chaoſe any Man for his Quality. Socrates 
was no Patrician, Cleanthes but an Under-Garden- 
er, neither did Plato dignify Philoſophy by. his 
Birth, but his Goodneſs. All theſe . Mon 
are our Progenitors, if we do ourſelves the Honour 
to become their Diſciples; our Original is the ſame, 
and it is only a good Conſtience makes a Man no- 
ble, for that is derived from Heaven itſelf. It is 
the Saying of a great Man, that if we could trace 
our Deſcents, we ſhould find all Slaves to come 
from Princes, and all Princes from Slaves; but 
Fortune in a long Series of Revolutions has cl a1g'd 
every Thing, It is certain that our Anceſtors were 

| R 4 ſome 
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ſome of them ſplendid, ſome ſordid, but we have loſt 
the Memorials of. our Extraction, nor does it ſignify 
whence we came, but whither we go. The Glory 
of our Predeceſſors is no more to our Honour, 
than our Wickedneſs is to their Shame ; we are all 
compoſed of the ſame Elements, and why ſhould 
we value ourſelves upon Nobility of Blood, when 
if we could but recover our Evidence, we are all 
equal ; but when we can carry it no higher, the 
Herald provides us ſome Hero to ſupply the Place 
of an illuſtrious Original, and there's the Riſe of 
Arms and Families. It is beneath the Dignity of 
a wiſe Man to ſpend his Life in Purſuit of a Title, 
which ſerves only when he dies to furniſh out a 
à fulſome Epitaph. 
I am very much pleaſed to hear that you behave 
yourſelf | in an humane tender Manner towards your 
Scrvants. It is the Part of a wiſe and good Man 
to deal with his Inferior as he would have his Supe- 
rior deal with him, for Servants are not only Men, 
but humble Friends, and Fortune has no more 
Power over them than their Maſters. It is wor- 
thy Obſervation, that the moſt imperious Maſters 
over their own Servants, are at the ſame Time the 
moſt abjeC Slaves to the Servants of other Maſ- 
ters. 1 would not diſtinguiſh a Servant by his 
Office but his Manners ; Why ſhould not a brave 
Action rather dignif his Condition, than the Cen- 
dition of a Servant leſſen a brave Action? In the 
Civil Wars between = and Cæ ſar, the Queſtion 
was not who ſhould be Slaves or free, but who 


ſhould be Maſter, Ambition i is the ſame Thing in 
Private that it is in Public, and the Duties are ef- 
fectually the ſame between the Maſter of a King- 
dom, and the Maſter of a Family. As I would 
treat ſome Servants kindly becauſe they are worthy, 
and others to make them ſo, fo on the _ Tf 
wou 
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I would have a Servant reverence his Maſter, and 
rather love him than fear him; for the Body. of 
a Servant 24 be bought and ſold, but his Mind 
is ſree. | 


_ 
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W P.IS T. XVIII. 


me are juſter to one another than to 
Providence : Of Life and Death, Good 
and Ei. 


WIrno UT Diſpute the Lofs of a Friend 
. is one of the greateſt Trials of human 
Frailty, but I wonder to ſee a Perſon fo juſt and 
temperate. in all his Buſineſs and Dealings with Men, 
ſhould ſo much forget himſelf upon this Head ; 
ye you may plead in Excuſe of your Error, the 
ailings of the whole World; for thoſe who ate 
moſt ſcrupulouſly conſcientious | towards Men, are 
yet unthankful and injurious to Providence, th 
What an Happineſs it is to diſtinguiſh Good 
from Evil; but inftead of raiſing our Thoughts 
to the Contemplations of divine Matters, we are 
digging the Earth, and. ſlaving for Avarice, yet 
neglecting the good Things which Nature fo frankly 
offers us. In a Word, between thoſe Things which 
are ſought and coveted, Tet complained of, and 


thoſe Things which we have loſt, and cannot live 


without, our Misfortunes are purely voluntary, and 
we are Slaves rather by Choice than Neceſſity. 
No Man can be happy but he that is free and fear- 


lefs, and none can be ſo but he that by Philoſophy 


has got the better of Fortune; we ſhould keep at 
a Diſtance therefore, and withdraw into the Know- 
ledge of Nature and ourſelves, We know the 
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Ca iſes of Day and Night, of Light and Darkneſs, 
but it is at a Diſtance z let us direct our Thoughts 
then to that Place where we ſhall ſee nearer at 
Hand: Neither is it this Hope that makes a wiſe 
Man reſolute at the Point of Death, becaufe Death * 
is the Road to Heaven; for the Soul of &-wile Man 
is there before-hand, and if there were Nothing 
after Death to be expected or feared, he would 
leave this World with as great a Mind as though 
he was to pals into a State of Annihilation. Fate 
is doing our Work whilſt we ſleep, Death ſteals 
upon us inſenſibly, and the more ſo, becauſe it 
paſſes under the Name of Life : We take it to be 
before us, but it is behind us, and has already, 
ſwallowed up what is paſt ; therefore make Uſe of 
the preſent, and truſt nothing to the Morrow, for 
Delay is juſt fo much Time loſtz we catch bold 
of Hopes of longer Liſe, as drowning Men do of 
Thorns and Straws, that either burt us or deceiye 
us, You will ask perbaps what 1 do myſelf, that 
- preach at this Rate? Why like ſome ill Huſbands, 
that ſpend their Eſtates and yet keep their Ac- 
compts, I run out, but I can tell which Way it 
goes; and I have the Fate of ill Huſbands too an- 
other Way, for every Body pities me, and no 
Life itfelf is neither Good nor Evil, only a Place 
for Good and Evil; it is a Kind of Tragi-Come- 
dy, and let it be well aQted, no Matter whether it 
be long or ſhort. He that is wife will compute 
the Conditions of Humanity, and contract the 
jet of both his Joys and his Fears, and it is Time 
well ſpent, ſo ta abate one as to diminiſh the 
other; and by this Method, he will underſtand 
how ſhort, uncertain, , and ſafe, many of, thoſe 
Things are which we fear. When I ſee a ſplendid 
Houſe, or a glittering Train, I look upon n E 
© 


Epift. xix. Of Fertitude,, &. 371 
do upon Courts, which are only the Schools of 
Avarice and Ambition; and they are at beſt but 
a Pomp, which is more a Shew than a Poſleflion ; 


beſides that great Goods are ſeldom long-lived, and 
the faireſt Felicity is of the ſhorteſt Growth. 
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E P18 T. XIX. 
Of Fm. 


Ortitude is properly a Contempt of all Ha- 
zards, according to Reaſon, though it is com- 
monly uſed alſo for a Contempt of all Hazards, 
even againſt Reaſon ; but this is rather a daring 
brutal Fierceneſs, than an honourable Courage. A 
brave Man fears nothing more than the Weakneſs 
of being affected with popular Glory; his Eyes 
are not dazzled either with Gold or Steel, and he 
tramples indifferently upon the Glories and Ter- | 
rprs of Fortune, looking upon himſelf as a Citi- 
zen and Soldier of the World, and in Deſpight of 
all Accidents and Oppoſitions, - - maintains his Sta- 
tion ; he not only ſuffers, but courts the moſt pe- 
rilous Occaſions 7 ſhew his Virtue, and is more 
ambitious-of a neue good than happy: Mu- 
cius loft his Hand with more Honour than he could 
have preſerved it, for with the very Stump of it 
he overcame two Kings, Targuin and Porſenna, 
Rutilia followed Cotta into Exile, ſhe ſtaid and re- 
turned with him, and ſoon after "loft him, without 
fo much as ſhedding a Tear; a great Inſtance of 
her Courage in his Baniſhment, and of her Pru- 
dence in his Death. When Phaeton begg d of Phe- 
bus the Government of the Chariot of the Sun 
for one Day, the Poet makes him ſo far from 
being 


rr . FEW 


being diſcouraged, by his Father's telling him of 
the Danger of his Undertaking, and that he him- 
ſelf had much ado to keep his Seat, that it proved 
an Excitement to his Importunity : That's the 
Thing, ſays Phaeton, that I would be at, to 
«« ſtand firm in that Difficulty where Phebus him- 
4 ſelf trembles.” Security is the Caution of nar- 
row Minds, but Difficulties try virtuous Men as 
the Fire tries Gold. Yet there is a vaſt Difterence 
in the very ſame Action, done by a brave Perſon 
and another; as the Death of Cato was honourable, 
and that of Brutus ſhameful. The Stozcs, and 
other Philoſophers, may juſtly be compared to Men 
and Women, and the Difference between them is 
exactly the ſame ; they are both neceſſary for 
Society, only one is born for Government, and 
the other for Subjection. Other Sefts deal with 
their Diſciples as flattering Phyſicians do with their 
Patients, they flatter and humour them; but the 
Stoics go a bolder Way to Work, and conſider ra- 
ther their Profit than their Pleaſure. 


— 
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EPIS T. XX. 


It is never too late to purſue Wiſdoqm; 4 
private Life is beſt. 


| I T is as hard a Matter to give good Counſel as 
to take, and none but experienced Perſons 
ſhould attempt it; though whoever does, deſigns 
to confer a Benefit. Some People ſcorn to be 
taught, others are aſhamed of it, and imagine it 
makes them look like over-grown School-Boys ; but 
it is never too late to be inſtructed in neceſſary 
| | Know- 
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Knowledge, nor any Shame to learn ſo long as we 
are ignorant, that is, ſo long as we live. When 
any Thing is amiſs in our Bodies or Eſtates, we 
have preſently Recourſe to the Phyſician or Law- 
yer for Help; and why not to the Philoſopher in 


the Diſorders of the Mind? No Man lives but 


he that applies to Wiſdom, and there is a great 
Difference between a Life of Leiſure and of La- 
zineſs. When People would expreſs their Envy of 
a Man in an happy Condition, they'll ſay, he lives 
at his Eaſe, when indeed the Man is dead alive, 
There is a long Life and a long Death, the former 
when we enjoy the Benefits of a right Mind, and 
and the other when the Senſes are extinguiſhed, 
and the Body dead before-hand: He that makes 
me Maſter of my own Time, places me in a State 
of Freedom, and lays the greateſt Obligations 'up- 


on me; as a Merchant that has a conſiderable For- 


tune aboard, is more ſenſible of the Blefling of a 
fair Wind, and a ſafe Paſſage, than he that has on- 
ly Ballaſt, or ſome coarſe Commodity in the Veſ- 
ſel, ſo that Man who employs his Privacy in di- 
vine Contemplations, is more ſenſible of the Com- 
fort of that Freedom, than he that bends his Me» 
ditation an ill Way. A Man's Self is commonly 
the worſt Company he can keep; if he be good; 
quiet, and temperate, he is as well alone as in 


Company, but if otherwiſe, let him converſe with 
others, and avoid himſelf ; he that has made him-. 


ſelf good Company, can never be too much-alone. 
But this however is certain, he that cannot ſecure 


himſelf in Privacy, will be much more expoſed 
- in Public: What the World calls Felicity, is 


greedy itſelf, and expoſed to the - Greedinefs of 


others. Proſperity, like a fair Gale upon a ſtrong 


Current, carries a Man preſently out of Sight of 
Peace and Quiet, and if it be not temper'd and 
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353%  EyrsTLES | Part V. 
regulated, it is ſo far from eaſing us, that it proves 
an Oppreſſion to us; a buſy and a fortunate Man 
in the World, calls many Men his Friends that are 
at moſt but his Gueſts, and if People flock to him, 

it is as they do to a Fountain, which they both ex- 
havſt a and nne ö 


lien 


EPIST. XXI. 


4 found Body and a quiet Mind are , the 
” two great Bleſſings of Life; the Ex- 
travagance of the Roman Luxury, and 


the Simplicity of yormes Times. 


PICURUS makin the. two Bleflings of 
Life to be a quiet Mind in a ſound Body, 
which is only a compendious Reduction of human 
Felicity, to a State of Health and Virtue. Thoſe 
Things which the common People gape after are 
tranſitory and vain, whereas Happineſs is perma- 
nent, nor is it to be eftimated by Number, Mea- 
ſure, or Parts, for it is full and perfect. 

Some place their Happineſs in Wealth, ſome in 


te Liberty of the Body, and others in the Pleaſures 


of Senſe and Palate; but what are Metals, Taſtes, 
Sounds, or Colours, to the Mind of a reaſonable 
Creature ? What Happineſs can there be in Lux- 
ury, when a Man divides his Life between the 
Kitchen and the Stews, an anxious Conſcience and 
a nauſeous Stomach ? Caligula, who was born 
to ſhew the World what Miſchief might be done 
by the Concurrence of great Wickedneſs and a 
great Fortune, ſpent near Ten Thouſand Pounds 
Sterling upon one Supper; the Works and Inven- 


tions, 
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tions of it were prodigious, not only in counter - 
feiting Nature, but ſurpaſſing it. | 


The Romans had their Brooks even in their Par- 
lours, and found their Dinners under their Tables; 


the Mullet was reckoned ſtale, unleſs it died in the 
Hands of the Gueſt, then they had Glaſſes to 
put them into, the better to obſerve the Changes 
and Mations of them, in the laſt Agony between 
Life and Death; ſo that they fed their Eyes before 
their Bodies. Look how it reddens, ſays one, 


« there's no Vermilion like it; take Notice of 


« thoſe Veins, and that fame grey Brightneſs upon 
6 the Head of it; and now he's at the laſt Gaſp; 
% ſee how pale he turns, and all of a Colour.“ 


Theſe People would not have given themſelves half 


this Trouble with a dying Friend, and would leave a 
Father or a Brother at his laſt Hour, to entertain 
themſelves with the barbarous Spectacle of an expiring 
Fiſh. And wtat enhances the Eſteem of every Thing 
is the Price of it, infomuch that Water itſelf, which 
cught to be - gratuitous, is expoſed to Sale in their 
Confervatories of Ice and Snow; nay we are di- 
ſturbed becauſe we cannot buy Breath and Light, 
and have the Air itſelf gratis. Good Gods } how 
eaſy is it to quench a ſound and honeſt Thirſt? But 


thing, and that which we take for Thirſt is only 
the Rage of a Fever. Hippocrates delivered it as 
an Aphoriſm, that Women are never bald or gouty 
but in one particular Cafe ; Women have not al- 
tered their Nature ſince, but they have changed 
the Courſe of their Lives; for by taking the Li- 
berties of Men, they partake as well of their Diſ- 
eaſes as their Wiekedneſs ; they fit up as much, 


drink as much, and their Appetites are ſo very 
maſcvline, that they have loſt- the Advantages of 


their Sex by their Vices. 
Ga Our 


when the Palate is grown callous we can taſte no- 
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Our Anceſtors when they were free lived in 
theit Caves or Arbours, but Slavery came in with 
Gildings and Marble. In the firſt Age Nature 
was both a Law and a Guide; the largeſt and the 
ſtrongeſt Bull leads the Herd, 66 does the goodlieſt E- 
lephant, and amongſt Men too, in the bleſſed Times 
of Innocence, the beſt were uppermoſt. No Man 
in thoſe Days had either a Mid to do an Injury, 
or a Cauſe for it; be that commanded well was 
obeyed, and the worſt Menace Governors could 
then make to the Diſobedient, was to forſake them ; 
but with Corruption of Times Tyranny crept in, 
and the World began to have Need of Laws; 
thoſe Laws were made by wiſe Men too, as Solon 
and Lycurgus, who learned their Trade in the 
School of Pythagoras. 


— 


EP IS T. XXII. 
Man is continually at War Wicky Him- 


. the Difference between a Life of 
A zrtue . a . of 1 


HERE. i is db can be more difpro- 
portioned than the Mixture of Man, that is, 
| Soul and Body; there is Intemperance joined with 
Divinity, Folly with Severity, Sloth with Activity, 
and Uncleanneſs with Purity. Our Paſſions are 
nothing elſe but certain difallowable Motions of 
the Mind, ſudden and eager, which, by a Fre- 
quency and Neglect, turn to a Diſeaſe, as a ſlight: 
Cold brings us firſt to a Cough, and then to a Pthy- 
ſic: Whilſt we are governed by our Affections, 
and not by Virtue, we are carried up unto the Hea- 
vens, and down into the Deep alternately : or 
al 
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and Reaſon are at a Civil War within us, and as one 
or the other has Dominion, we are either good or 


bad; fo that it ſhould be our Care that the worſt. 


Mixture may not prevail, Every Man knows his 
own Diſeaſe, and ſhould provide againſt it : Anger, 
Love, ' Sadneſs, Fear, may be read in the Counte- 
nance, and ſo likewiſe may the Virtues. Forti- 
tude makes the Eye vigorous, Prudence makes it 
intent, Reverence ſhews itſelf in Modeſty, Joy in 
Serenity, and Openneſs in Truth and Simplicity. 
It may admit of a Queſtion, whether à virtuous 
Man goes to Heaven, or Heaven deſcends to him, 


for a good Man is influenced by God himſelf, and 


has a Kind of Divinity within him. Suppoſe one 


good Man lives in Pleaſure and Plenty, and another 


in Want and Miſery, it is no Virtue to contemn 
Superfluities, but Neceſſities, and they are both of 
them equally good, though under ſeveral Circum- 
Nances and in different Stations. 

Lou will find Virtue in the Temple, in the Field, 
or upon the Walls, covered with Duſt and Blood, 
in Defence of the Public. Pleaſure you ſhall find 
ſneaking in the Stews and Bagnios, powdered and 


painted; not that Pleaſures are wholly to be diſ- 


claimed, but to be uſed with Moderation, and 
made ſubſervient to Virtue. Good Manners are 


always delightful to us, but Wickedneſs is reſtleſs, 


and 1 changing, not ſor the Better, but 


for ariety. bh 
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EPIST. XXIII. 


We abuſe the Bleſſings of God, and turn 
them into Miſchief ; Meditations upon 
Earthquakes, and Conſolations againſt 
them. 


HERE is no one Benefit in Nature but 
may be perverted to an Injury: Without 
the Uſe of the Winds what ſhould we do for 
Commerce ? Beſides that, they keep the Air ſweet 
and healthy, and bring ſcaſonable Rains upon the 
Earth. It was never the Intent of Providence that 
they ſhould be employed for War and Devaſtation, 
yet that's the greateſt Uſe we make of them, pur- 
ſuing one Hazard through another; we expoſe our- 
ſelves to Lempeſts, and to Death, without ſo much 
as Hopes of a Sepulchre; and what's the Fruit of 
all this Labour and Terror ? only War; to burn 
and ravage, as if Earth were not large enough for 
the Scene of our Deſtruction. Why do we preſs 
upon our Danger, and provoke our Fates? What 
do we look for? Only Death, which is to be found 
every where. But to paſs from theſe Hazards, 
which we may avoid, to thoſe which we cannot, 
as in the Caſe of Earthquakes. 

In what Condition can any Man be ſafe, 
when the World itſelf is ſhaken? Where 
ſhall we fly for Security, if whereſoever we 
are, the Danger is ſtill under our Feet. Up- 
on the cracking of an Houſe every Man runs, 
and leaves all to ſave himſelf ; but what Retreat is 
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there, when that which ſhould ſupport, fails us ? 
When the Feundatien, not only of Cities, but 
even the World itſelf, opens and totters ? What 
Help, or what Comfort, where Fear itſelf can 
ever carry us off? A Wall may keep an Enemy 

Diſtance, a Caſtle put a Stop to an Army, 


a Port may protect us from the Fury of a Tem- 


peſt, Fire does not follow him chat runs from 


it; a Vault may defend us againſt Thunder, and 


we may quit the Place in a Peftilence : There 


is no Evil of ſuch an Extent, ſo inevitable, and fo . 


publickly calamitous, as an Earthquake ; for it 
does not only devour Houſes, Families, or ſingle 
Towns, but ruins whole Countries and Nations, 
either overturning or ſwallowing them up, without 
ſa much as leaying any Footſtep, or Mark of what 
they were. Some People have a greater Horror 


for this Death than any other: „To be taken 


ct away, they cry, out of the Number of the liv- 
« ing,” as if all Mortals, by what Means ſoever, 
were not to come to the ſame End. 

Nor will it make us any ſecurer to avoid the 
Places that are infeſted with Earthquakes, for none 
can be warranted againſt them. the Earth be 
not yet moved, it is moveable, for the whole Body 
of it lies eden the ſame Law, and is expoſed to 
Danger; only this Part falls now, and then that. 
Tyre was formerly ſubject to Earthquakes: In A/ia 
twelve Cities were ſwallowed up in a Night; Achaia 
and Macedonia have had their Turns, ad now 
Campania, The Fate goes round, and ſtrikes at 
laſt where it has a .great while paſe'd by ; for no 
Place is totall 7 free and exempt. Nothing ean 
promiſe to itſelf a laſting Quiet, and the Certainty 
of our Fate is no ſmall Comfort to us; for it is a 
Folly to fear where there is no Remedy. Wile 
Mea fortify themſelves by. Re 
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Defpair + That Saying "which was apply'd to a 
conquered Party under Fire and Sword, might 
have been ſpoken to all Mankind ;. That Man is in 
ſome Senſe out of Danger that is out of Hope. That 
Man has too high an Opinion of himſelf,, who is 
only afraid of Thunder and Earthquakes ; ; if he 
were. conſcious of his own Infirmities, he might 
as much fear being choaked with Phlegm. What 
are we, that Heaven and Earth ſhould be convulſed 
to procure our Diſſolution, - when the ripping of 
an Ag-Nail is ſuffictent to diſpatch us? Why 
ſhould we dread Inundations, or Tempeſts at Sea, 
when a Glaſs of Wine is enough to choak us? There 
is nothing ſo little, but it is of Force enough to 
bring us to our laſt End; and ſo far ſhould we be 
from dreading an eminent Fate more than a yul- 
gar, that on the contrary, ſince we mult die, we 
ſhould rather rejoice in breathing our laſt under a 
more glorious Circumſtance ; for is it not all one, 
whether I am laid under the Earth, or the Earth 
itſelf lays over me. „ But it is a "tertible Thing 
« for the Earth to gape and Dy up a 
«© Man into a profound Abyſs.” ſo? Is 
Death any eaſter above Ground ? What e auſe have 
I to complain, if Nature will do rhe the Honour 
to cover me with a great Part of herſelf ? Since 
we muſt fall, there is a Dignity in the Manner of 
it, when the World itſelf is ſhock'd for Company. 
Not that I would wiſh for a publick Calamity, but 
it is ſome Satisfaction, that in my Death I ſee the 
World alſo is mortal. 
le that contemns Death fears neither Fire, 
Water, nor the entire Diſſolution of the Uni- 
verſe; ſhould the Earth open under him, and 
ſhew all the Secrets of the Infernal Pit, he would 
look down upon it undiſmay'd. In the Place 
where we are all of us to go, there are no Earth- 
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quakes or Thunder-claps, no tempeſtuous Seas, no 
War nor Peſtilence ; Why ſhould I dread my own 
End, when I know that an End I muſt have, and 
that all created: Things are limited? 
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Of God's Providence in the Misfortunes of 


good Men. 


1 are de at your n running 
away from you, but I do net hear that you 
are either robb- , poiſon'd, betray'd, or accuſed 
by him; ſo that you have 8 well in Compa- 
riſon with ſome others. Why then ſhould 

complain under the Protection of ſo gracious a Pro 
vidence- as ſuffers no Man to be miſerable but by 
his own Fault? Adverſity indeed is terrible in 
Sound and Opinion, and that's all. As in the 
Diſcharge' of a Piece only with Powder, tis not 


the Stroke, but the Crack that affrights the Birds. 
If it might be imagined, that the Almighty ſhould | 


take off his Thought from the Care of his whole 
Work, what more glorious Spectacle could he re- 
flect upon, than a valiant Man ſtruggling with ad- 
verſe Fortune. Proſperity ſnews a Man but one 
Part of human Nature, no Body knows what ſuch 


an one is good for, ' neither does he underſtand it 


himſelf for Want of Experiment. 


If you ſay that many Profeſſors of Wiſdom are 
wrought upon by Menaces and Miſchiefs, theſe 
are, let me tell you but Proficients, and not yet 
arrived at a State of Wiſdom; they are not ſtrong 


enough to practiſe what they know. Our Diſpo- 


ſitions are like the en, we n they will take 
ſome 
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ſome Colours at once dipping, but others muſt be 


ſteep'd over and over, before they will imbibe them; 


and bo for Diſciplines they muſt lie long, before 
they take the Lincture. No Man can receive an 


and not be- moved at it, yet he'll be Io far 


unmov'd at it, that he will only make Uſe of it for 


the Trial of his Virtue, keeping himſelf ſtill mo- 
derate, placid, chearful, quiet, and fixed in his 


EP15ST. XV. 
Of Fate. 
TP HE Book you promiſed me, I have juſt re- 


ceived, and I thought to have laid it by, to 
read at my Leiſure 3 but when I had once pot in, I 


could not lay it down again, till I had read it thro”, 
At preſent, I thall only tell you, that I am ex- 


ceedingly pleaſed with the Choice of the Subject, 
you ſhall hear further from me, after a ſecond 
Reading. 

Happy is the Man that ſets himſelf right at firſt, 
and continnes ſo to the End,” There are many 
Madmen that are confined in Bethlem ; we find 
ſome at the Bar, ſome upon the Bench, and not 
a few in the Senate itſelf. But all theſe you'll 


« ſay, are govern'd by Fortune; and what ſigni- 


<<. fies Philoſophy, if there be Fate, and we are 
c determined by an over-ruling Power? For Cer- 
s tainties are unchangeable, and there's no pro- 
<« viding againſt Uncertainties. If what I ſhall do 

& and —— be already deſtined, what Uſe dan 
c we. make of Philoſophy ? ”» . Great Ule, not- 
withſtanding this ; for Philoſophy inſtructs and ad- 
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viſes us to obey God, and to follow him willing- 
ly, to oppoſe F ortune reſolutely, a and to bear all 
Accidents. 

Fate is an wrevatiide; and invincible Decroe, A 
Neceſſity of all Things and Actions, according to 
eternal Appointment ; it moves like a River in an 
irreſiſtable Flow, where one Wave puſhes on ano- 
ther; and he knows little of God, that imagines 
it may be controul'd. There is no changing the 
Purpoſe even of a wiſe Man, for he ſees before-hand 
what will be beſt for the future. How much more 
unchangeable then is the Almighty, to whom all 
Futurity is always preſent ? 

«© If Fate is inexorable, to what End then is 
ce it to offer Prayers and Sacrifices, any farther 


c than to relieve the Scruples and Weakneſſes of 
& ſickly Minds.“ 


My Anſwer is, firft, that the Gods take no De- 


light in the Sacrifices of Beaſts, or in the Ima 
of Gold and Silver, but in a pious or obedient 
Will; and, ſecondly, that by Prayers and Inter- 
ceſſions, Dangers and Afflictions may be ſometimes 
removed, ſometimes leſſen'd, and at other Times 
deferr'd, and all this without Offence to the Power, 
or Neceſſity of Fate. There are ſome Things 
which Providence has left ſo far in Suſpence, that 
they ſeem to be in a Manner conditional, in ſuch 
Sort, that even appearing Evils, may upon our 
Prayers and Supplications be turned into Good, 
which is ſo far from being againſt Fate, that it is 
a Part of Fate itſelf. 

You will ſay, „ Either this ſhould come to paſs 
« or not, if the former, it will be the ſame Thing 
ce if we do not pray; and if the other, it will be 
„% the ſame Thing if we do.” 


This 
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This Propoſition is falſe, for want of the mid- 
dle Exception, between one and the other. This 
will be, ſay I, that is, if any Prayers interpoſe in 
the Caſe ; but then they object on the other Side, 
© that this very Thing alſo is neceſſary, for it is 
likewiſe determined by Fate, whether we ſhall pray 
or not. Suppoſe I grant this: It is decreed, that 
a Man ſhall be eloquent, but upon Condition that 
he apply himſelf to Letters; by the ſame Fate is 
it alſo decreed, that he ſhall ſo apply himſelf and 
ſhall learn ? Such a Man ſhall be rich, if he betake 
himſelf to Navigation; but does the fame Fate 
appoint alſo that he ſhall ſail ? Theſe Arguments 
are made uſe of to prove, that there is Nothing 
left to our Will, but that we are all over- ruled by 
Fatalities ; but it is certain, that notwithſtanding 
the Order of Fate, Judgments may be averted by. 
Prayers and Supplications, without any Repugnance 
to Fate, for they are Part even of the Law of 
Fate itſelf. wo 

You. will ſay, „ What am I the better for the 
C Prieſt or Prophet, for whether he bids the Sa- 
6 crifice or no, I lie under the Neceſſity of doing 
« it?” Yes, in this I am the better for it, as he 
is the Miniſter of Fate: We may as well ſay, it 
is a Matter of Fate that we are in Health, and yet 
we are indebted for it to the Phyſician, becauſe 
= - hn that Fate is convey'd to us by his 
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wah but one « Half of Yeltenday to m Kar, 
Diſtemper took up the Morning, T being 
fomething better in the Afternoon, tried how far 
I could endure Reading, and when 1 found I could 
bear that, I fell to Writing; but ſome of my Friends 
coming in, perſuaded me from it 5 ſo that from 
Writing we paſs'd into Diſcourſe, * made you 
the Judge of the Queſtion. 

The Stoics will have all Things to be produced 
out of Cauſe and Matter; the Matter is dull and 
. paſſive, ſuſceptible of any Thing, but not capable 
of acting itſelf ; and the Cauſe is the Power that 
forms the Matter. Something there muſt be of 
_ which every Thing is made, and then there muſt 
de a Workman to form every Thing : All Art 
is but Nature, imitated, and the World in general 
holds this good in every Particular. As for Example, | 
the Matter of a Statute is the Wood, the Marble, 
or the Braſs; the Statuary ſhapes it, and is the 
_ Cauſe of it. Axiſtotle aſſigns four Cauſes to every 
Thing; the Material, without which it cannot be; 
the Efficient, as the Workman the Formal, as that 
which is ſtamp'd upon all Operations; and the 
Final, which is the Deſign of the the whole. Now 
to explain this, the firſt Cauſe of the Statue is, 
the Copper; the ſecond, is the Artificer z for if he 
bad not "underſtood his Art it had never fucceded ; 
the third Cauſe is the Form, for it could never 


JOEY, have been the Statue of ſuch or ſuch a 
| 8 Perſon 
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| Perſon, if ſuch a Reſemblance had not been put 
| upon It ; the. Hick, Cauſe is the End of 57 making 
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plar b which he, Workmen rams the "4 ; 
5 hates G61” fo. be fl f theſe Figu 
Which de r peeſents to be bete ade 
N and inmörtal. 
lye us your nig on the hole; 
it ſee mie, hat 290 2 Aae e 
3 TY ip ell," of i too few, and they might haz 
intrõduced Time or Place, as well. as the. 8 U 
; pond Flear t the Matter in Queſtion, or play 
tell us you cannot. And ſo ler us return. to thoſe 
Caſes wherein all Mankind is agreed, the Reform- 
ing of our Lives, and Regulation of our Manners; 
fot 91 Sophiſſns are but Lime loſt; let us ſearch 
Our elves* in the firſt Place, and Afterwards the 
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Prognoſtications of Futurity, and thus in ſome 
eafiire laid open the Deerces of Fate, only ſome 


1 take Natice of, and others omit. There is 
Nach in in tlie Cole of Nature, but what is pre- 
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"pond by fome Sign or .dther, .{o/;that all Order 
gives us Room" for Prediction ; but there is no 
Jalgment to be formed upon Accidents; and tho” 
E 4 hard Matter to arrive at the Fore-: knowledge 
of ne Jeu” it is N there lis ſuch a 
Knowled Hs Go oO 


Tbere are ſeveral Opinions as to the Signib- 


cation of Thunder 3 the Stoict hold, that . becauſe 
the Cloud is broke, therefore the Blaſt is made, 
or vulgarly the Bolt is hot. Others conjecture, 
that the Cloud is broke for that very Purpoſe, re- 
ferring all in ſuch Sort to God, as if the Signih- 
cation did not arife from the Thing done, hut as if 
(the Thing itſelf were done for the. Signification's 
Sake; but whether chat Fe before 0 Ps 
it is all one. bn 

Of Lightnings they fancy: three Saitag\ -moni- 
166055 menacing, and promiſing; the firſt they at- 
tribute to Jupiter, which he caſts: of his-owrl Ac- 
cord; the ſecbnd they make an Act of Council, 
as deing done by the Advice of Twelve Gods. 
This they ſay, does ſometimes Good and ſome- 
times Miſchief, as the Deſtructtion of one Man 
may prove the Caution of another. And the third 
is the Reſult of az Council of. the ſuperior Deities, 
from whence” proceed great Miſchiefs both public 
and private. What an Abſurdity is this to fancy 
the Almighty would waſte his Diſpleaſure upon Pil- 
lars, Trees, .and even Temples, yet let the Sacri- 
legious go free; and that for this too he ſhould 
conſult the Gods, as if he. wanted either Skill or 
Juſtice to govern his own Affairs by himſelf. Where 
is the Wiſdom of all this? Why,our Fore- fathers 
found it neceſſary to. keep People in Awe, by the 


Apprehenſion of a ſuperior. Power, and to fright = 
them into good Behaviour, by the Fear of avenging 
J uſtice 
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Caſes wherein. Dall Mankind is agreed, the Reform- 
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Prognoſtications of Futurity, and thus in ſome 
eaſurè laid open the Deerces of Fate, only ſome 
2 take Natice of, and others omit. There is 
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gives us Room for. Prediction ; but there is / no 
Judgment to be formed upon Accidents; and tho” 
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There are ſeveral Opinions a8 95 the Siga 
cation of Thunder 3 the Stoict hold, that . becauſe 
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the Cloud is broke, therefore the Blaſt is made, 


or vulgarly the Bolt is-thot. Others conjecture, 
AT the Cloud is broke for that very Purpoſe, re- 
ferring all in ſuch Sort to God, as if the Signih- 
cation did not ariſe from the Thing done, hut as if 
the Thing itſelf were done for the Signification's 
- Sake 3 but whether _ 8 before or e 


it is all one. aibefrni 
Of Lightnings they fancy three Barts -moni- 


ay, menacing, and promiſing; the firſt they at- 


tribute to Jupiter, which he caſts: of his:owrl Ac- 


cord; the ſecbnd they make an Act of Council, 


as deing done by the Advice of twelve Gods. 


This they ſay, does ſometimes Good and ſome- 


times Miſchief, as the Deſtructtion of one Man 
may prove the Caution of another. And the third 
is the Reſult of a Council of. the ſuperior Deities, 
from whence” proceed great Miſchiefs both public 
and private. What an Abſurdity is this to fancy 
the Almighty would waſte his Diſpleaſure upon Pil- 
lars, Trees, .and even Temples, yet let the Sacri- 
legious go free; and that for this too he ſhould 
conſult the Gods, as if he. wanted either Skill or 
Juſtice to govern his own Affairs by himſelf. Where 
is the Wiſdom of all this? Why,our Fore- fathers 
found it neceſſary to. keep. People in Awe, by the 
Apprehenſion of a ſuperior Power, and to fright 
them into good Behaviour, by the F ear of avenging 
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- Juftice over their Heads. But how comes it that 
' the Lightaing which is from Jupiter himſelf, ſhould 
de faid to be ſo harmleſs, and that which he caſts 
upon Counſel and Advice to be fo dangerous? The 
| Moral is hi, tae Kings after Jupiters Exam- 
ple, ſhould do all Good by themſelves, and when 
ecity is neceſſary; permit that to be done by 
” hard. Neither did they believe that Jupiter to be 
the Thunderer, whoſe was worſhipped in 
the Capitol but intended it of the Maker and 
- Governor of the Univerſe, by what Name ſoever 
you will call him. Now my humble Opinion is, 
: that Jupiter does not immediately dart the Light- 
ning himſelf, but leaves Nature to ber ordinary 
Method of Operation, ſo that what he does not 
immediately = himſelf, he yet cauſes to be done ; 
- for whatſoever Nature does, God does. There 
may ſomething be gather q out of all Things, that 
A Man may de the — for; and he does a greater 
Thing tft maſters the Fear of Thunder, than he 
ae denen the Reaſon of es. 25 
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